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Containing Rules for Reading and study, with a Catalogue of 


The whole deſigned not only for the Uſe. of Schools, bue alſo 
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O NR 


| Youth's delightful Preceptor, 


CONTAINING 
A Collection of the moſt curious and remarkable Pieces 
of natural and civil Hiſtory, Poetry, Voyages, Fables, 
Lives, Travels, Wars, Battles, Sieges, &c. &c. 


A Compendious HisTORY of the BIBLE, with the : 
Lirs and Darn of JESUS CHRIST. 


Accounts of ſome of the molt ſtupendousWorks of Art, 
ColleFed from the mt eminent Authors, both antient end modern, 


To which is prefixed, 


A PLAN of EDUCATION, 
From the Chevalier Ramſey, Author of the Travels of Graz, 


AND 


a 4 br R 


ſuch Books as are proper to form the Library of the Gentle - 
man, Lady, Tradeſman, &c, From the Learned Mr, Locke, 


for thoſe who have neither Time to read, nor. Money to Pur- 


chaſe the larger Works from which thoſe i ingenious and in- 
rafting TI are extracted. | 


By D. BURGESS, 4. AM. 
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BERWICK, 


| Printed and Sold by R. TAYLox. MDCCLIX.. e 
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INT RODUCTION, 
of, A. _ yo 
PLAN os EDUCATION. 


N the preſent ſtate of human nature, all our 
faculties are weaken'd and obſcur'd. Our un- 
derſtanding is over elouded with ignorance and 
error; our imagination clogg'd with greſ and 
_ grovelling ideas: our will biaſs d by ffrong 
and turbulent paſſions. True education is the art of 
curing theſe diſeaſes of the mind, fo as to reſtore, in 
ome degree, our decay'd faculties to their primitive 
vigour. Tis then that the under/{anding diſcovers 
great and noble truths ; that the imagination paints 
them forth in a thouſand agreeable apes; that the 
heart attaches itſelf to them, and becomes amiable in 
loving them. Thus we re-inſtal in their different 
functions, the philoſopher, the painter, and the lever, 
of which our ſpiritual nature ſeems to be compoſed. | 
The principal end, then, of all public and private in- 
ſirudtion, ſhould be, to ſtrengthen the judgment, to 
wing the fancy, and to purify the heart, | 
es 1 
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Txt cuſtom of public ſchools has prevailed ſo much, 

and ſucceeded ſo well, that it were imprudent, and e- 
ven dangerous, to attack the methods there uſed, of 
. employing the firſt years of our tender age in acquir- 
ing languages. The wiſdom of the ancients is, no 
doubt, beſt learned when they are read in their own 
topgue; and all tranſlations ſerve only to degrade 
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1 ; J them. An exact knowledge of Greek and Latin is 
F+ therefore the foundation of all rue learning: But 
_ | ſince youthful minds are capable, very early, of rea- 
3 | ſon and compariſon, I believe, that, to neglect the im- 

| provement of the anderſtanding, in order to cultivate 
1 the imagination and memory, is to lay the foundation 


of a falſe and ſuperficial knowledge. Hence it is, that 
HY men of polite learning oz/y, are ſeldom men of a pro- 
BY found genius. They can unriddle the grammatical 
1 intricacies. of Pindar and Perſius yea, perhaps, 
| ſhew, with elegance and taſte, the different beauties 
of Homer and Virgil; but then they have no reliſh 
of truth; they can neither riſe up to fr ft principles, 
nor deſcend to conſequences, nor purſue a contiaued 
chain of ideas throf all its various links and windings. 


I nung therefore conceive, that it is a very 
great fault not to awaken, early, the activities of the 
Mind in children, in order to ſtrengthen their inte- 
lectual powers. : EF. 1 


THE ancients had a wonderful knowledge of human 
nature: they ſaw the extent and bounds of our an- 
der/landing, the gradual and flow ſteps that were to 
be made at firit in theſe ab/rafed ſciences, till the 
mind, accuſtomed to a train of ſacce ſive reaſonings, 
begins to enlarge its /acu/tier, extend its views, and 
accelerate its pace. 1 
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h, Tus ſkilful zutor mult begin, by ſhewing his pupil | 
bs the wiſe inſtitution of the iir /aws of mation; how, 


they are the voluntary eſtabliſhments of an intelligent 
r cauſe, and not the neceſſary eſſects of blind force. He 
0 may then proceed to a general ſurvey of the princi- 
n pal ſecrets, and beautiful diſcoveries of natural and 
le experimental philo/ophy ; wander over the globe with 
is pleaſure, and diſcover the cauſes of the great phenes 
it mnena that appear on the earth, in the air, and among 
L- the celeſtial badier. Here the mind begins to taſte 
1- the fruits of all its laborious abſtrafted peculations, 
te and to perceive how the /ub/imer geometry contributes 
n to explain the celeſlial and terreftrial 'appearancer, 
it 'Fccording to the principles of the great Sir Is AAC 
- NewTON. Theſe principles may be reduced to a 
74 a few Propoſitions; all the reſt are but fine i- wels, 
"N fpun from the prolific brain of that ſarpriſing gentury , 
8 being deficient in zethod, perſpicuity and elegance, 
h which the molt part of penn men ſeldom or agg 
To ver ** themſelves to. * 
d 
To Prevent the mind's being dings in theſe ſpe · 
culations, and to detach it from an overweening opi- 
L nion of its own abilities, the following principles are 
0 to be taught. 
Fo 
I. THAT the creaticn is but an image or picture of 
| the divine per/edtions, and therefore bears a charac- 
7 ter of his infinity and immen/ity. That this ſmall 
2— part of it which we inhabit, is but a point, in compa» 
0 riſon of the /o/ar ſiſtem e that the /elar hjſtem is but 
e a point, in compariſon of the vaſt ſpaces diſcovered in 
7 the regions of the fix? fars : that theſe ſuperior re- 
d gions, themſelves, arc but a point, in compariſiwios 
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the innumerable worlds that lye perhaps hag in the do- 
fom of immen/ity. 


II. Tear, in this point which we inhabit, we know 
only ſome ſaperficial qualities and properties of na- 
ture, ſo far as is neceſſary for our preſent ſtate, 
conduct and uſes: That, as Sir Is AA c NewToN ſaid, 
all the diſcoveries mortals can make, are like thoſe of 
a child upon the borders of the ſea, who has only crack- 
ed fome pebbles, and opened ſome shells, to ſee what is 
in them, while there lies beyond him a boundleſs ocean, 
of which be bas no idea: That we can never be true 
philoſophers till we ſee the AUTHOR of Nature face 
to face; compare the pictures with their original; and 
know, by direct intuition, their mutual relations and 
reſemblances: all which are the privileges only of pure 
antelligences diſengaged ſrom matter. 


III. Thar the cauſe of a!tradzon, and all the o- 
ther wonderful phenomena of nature, depend upon 
the actioa of an erherea! fluid that pervades all things: 
that, as the i:fnile ſpirit, preſent every where, acts 
upon all intelligent natures, and gives them at once 
both being and well being, ſo this ethereal fluid is like 
the ſenſerium of the deity, by which he acts upon all 
material beings, as our body is the medium by which 
our ſoul acts on all objects that ſurround us. This 
ſeems to be the true meaning of the Orientals, Eoyp- 
tians and Pythagoreans, when they conſidered the di- 
vinity as the ſoul of the world, and this ethereal fuid, 
purer than light itſelf, as the body of God. 


* 


By theſe great ideas the mind will be elevated and 
dilated, and, at the ſame time, preſerved from that 
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kttle vanity which' puffs up vulgar ſouls. It will des 


fpiſe all theſe imaginary, dark and impious ſyſtems, 

that tend to explain nature by bind mechanical 
ſprings, without the continual influence and aQion of 
a ſovereign intelligent cauſe + And, in fine, it will look 
upon this ball of clay as a priſon; conceive a noble 


indifference for /ife ; be inſpired with high thoughts 


of immortality ; and cheerfully fubmit to the decrees 
of heaven, when death comes to diſengage us from the 
Wi opt of v matter and; . i nen 


+ : 
6 =; £ * . * 9 
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Wy wur the eden is thus cultivated” and iĩmprov- 


ed, the ſciences that depend upon the imagination 


ought not to be neglected. The pleaſing imager of 
poetry, the agreeable fitions of mythology, the pathe- 
tic diſcourſes of eloquence, ſerve to amuſe youthful 


minds, to enliven their fancy, and to poliſn their talte. 
In reading with them Homer and Virgil, Sophocles and 


Terence, Demoſthenes and Cicero, Anacrton and Ho- 
race, they ſhould be taught the maſculine ſtrokes, and 
the ficer ſhades of the Grecian and Roman paintings, 
the difterent genius and ornaments of proſe and verſe, 
the nature, rules, and various characters of epic, dra- 
matic, and lyric compoſitions. By all theſe the pupil 

will learn that the true foundations of ſtile, are ſtrong 
thoughts, noble ſentiments and lacid order; that no 
images are to be allowed, but what are . and 


proper to each ſubject ; that all falſe delicacies, R 


ſected antitheſes, epigrammatic points, and Tralian 
conceits, are to be avoided in the true ſublime, He 
muſt fir{t think, then feel, and words will natural. 


1 w 


1. Tvar the ſupreme and eternal mind has pro- 
duced numberieſs orders of intelligent natures, which: 
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repleniſh all the boundleſs regions of immenſity : that 

moral and phyſical evil can't be the firſt production of 
the ſovereign good; that therefore all beings were, at 
Frſt, created in a ſtate of purity and happineſs, which 
is called by the Orientali, the Egyptians, and Greeks, 
the reign of Oramazes, Q/iris, and Saturn, or the 
golden age. Tar ld 


II. THAT a certain portion of thoſe ſpirits. fell 
fromtheir original purity,the frame of nature was alter- 
ed in the little orb which they inhabit, and they were 
ſubjected to phyſical evil and ſufferings, in order to 
puniſh and purify them from their moral corruption. 
This ſtate is called by the ancients, the reign of Ari- 
mmanius, Typhon, and the iron age. 


III. Thar, at length, thefe degenerate beings 
vill be reſtored io their primitive perfection and hap- 
pineſs, called, the reſtoration of the golden age, and the 
reign of Aſtrea. ; 1 


Uron theſe great ideas depend all the fictions of 
myihol:gy, and prepare the mind to reliſh the nobler 
and fublimer doctrines of chriſtianity. Can any. one 
obſerve the profound genius diſcovered in the anci- 
ents,the ſublimity of their geometricians, the ſagacity ot - 
their hi/torians, the noble morahty found in their i- 
loſophers, and imagine they underſtood, in a literal 

Tenſe, all they ſay of their gods and goddeſſes © The 
preſent contempt of revealed religion comes, for the 
moſt part, by confounding the pure, genuine, original 
deetrines, with the vain ſpeculations and gloſſes of 

the /chool-men. As the heathen poets degenerated, 
by degrees, from the true theology, ſo have the chri- 
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ſtian divines, of all communions, departed, in many 


things, from the true e of W 


To the ſtudy of poetry ſhould be joined that of th as 
three arts of "imitation. The ancients repreſented 


the paſhons, by ge/tures, colours,and ſoun dr. Xemophon 


tells us of ſome wonderful effects of the Grecian dan. 

ces, and how they moved and expreſſed the pathons. 
We have now loft the perfection of that art; all that 
remains, is only what is neceſſary to give a handſome 


action and air to a young gentleman. This ought not 


to be neglected, becauſe, upon the external ſigure 
and appearance, depends often the regard we have to 
the internal qualities of the mind. A grace ful beha- 
viour, in company, commands the attention of a 


whole aſſembly. 


A TASTE for painting is not to be neglected. fe is 
a ſort of poetry to the eyes. We have ſcarce any re- 
mains of the antient painting; but the Grecian ſta- 
tues, Cameo's and Entaglio's, preſerved to this day, 
were the models that Raphael, and all the great pain- 


ters, ſtudied. Of theſe antient ſtatues and modern 


pictures, drawings or prints may be had, and ſhould 
make, ſometimes, the amuſement of a young pupil. 
He may be ſhewn therein the fine imagination of the 
painter, the beautiful ſymmetry and compolition of 
the parte, the noble and genuine expreſhon of na- 
ture, both animate and inanimate, the connex: on of 
the deſign, and the wonderful effects of Jig and 


r. a 


A REL1$H of muſic elevates and refines the ſoul, 
and ſerves as a pretty amuſement to the intervals of 
buſineſs. I have no {kill of it myſelf, and therefore 
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cannot pretend to decide any thing about it, The 
Ttalians, no doubt, excel all nations in the diverſity 
and artful contexture of ſounds ; but 1 have heard 
ſay," that they now ſtudy more to pleaſe the ear than 
to paint.zature, whereas the antient Greer ſurpaſſed 
both in variety and expreſſion. Great care, however, 
is to be taken, that the yourg pupils do not yield 
themſelves up to theſe amuſements. Nothing is more 
dangerous, and nothing incapacitates a man more for 
buſineſs, If theſe acdeſſory accompliſhments.be made 
the end of ſtudy, young gentlemen become mere trif. 
lers, loſe their taſte of the ſublimer /ciencer, and e- 
ven of the great duties of life. *Tis rather a taſte 
than a thorough {kill of theſe amuſements, that bes 
comes a wiſe and good man. | 7 


8 


WHILE: the *— and 2 are 
thus poliſned and ſtrengthned, the morals are to be 
perfected, and ſuch ſciences taught, as give us a true 
knowledge of God, ourſelves, and our fellow- erea · 
tures, ; K n 

I. Tux ſtudy of nature, and all the marks of in- 
nite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs diffuſed through the 
univerſe, give us a great idea of its author. By this 
we diſcover, according to the expreſſion of the anci - 
ents, the infinite ſkill of the firſt and ſovereign geo- 
metrician, who created and diſpoſed all things with 
order, meaſure, and proportion, This is the uſe that is 
to be made of mathematics and natural philofophy 5 
But then the mind of a young gentleman, improved and. 
fortified by theſe rational /czencer, ought not to (top 

at the proof of a deity, drawn from material nature, 
and the viſible creation. He ſhould be taught to en- 
ter into himſelf, and conſult the idea of infinity, — 
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we can never baniſh from our minds, and that ſeems 
congenial to our fpiritual nature. By this he will ſoon 
ſee, that the firſt Being is the /ife, light, and love of 


all intelligent aaturet; that they receive from him, 


at every moment, their being, their reaſon, and their 


felicity ; that he could create them for no other end, 


but to make them eternally happy in the contemplati- 
on and love of his infinite perfedtions. 


II. By theſe ſublime ideas of the divine nature, 
we will ſoon find io ourſelves, and in all beings that 
ſurround us, manifeſt characters of moral and phyſical 


evil, of ſtrong paſſions that contradict rea/on, and in- 


evitable ſufferings that hinder our compleat bappineſs ;: 
and thus have a clear invincible demonitration, from 
the idea of God, and the knowledge of our own na- 
ture, that we are degenerated, and fallen from our 
firſt original purity. That the ſovereign good being 
more intimately preſent to our ſouls, than ever we 
are to ourſelves, we ought, in all times, and on all 
occaſions, to lay open our ſuperior faculties to his 
pure and intelleQtual izfuencer, that ſo he may reſtore 
our lapſed powers to their primitive health and 
ſtrength ; make us imitate his divine perfedtions, and 
transform us into his /ikene/75, By this vital and cen- 
tral conver/ron of the ſoul to its firſt principle, we will 
come to a true knowledge of ourſelves; deſcend 
more and more into our /þ/ritual nature; diſcover 
all the foldings and windings of /e//-/ove ; fee the 


impurity of common and falſe virtues ; learn, by de- 


grees, to riſe above ourſelves and all created natures; 
and be prepared, upon the diſſolution of this mortal 
body, to be reunited to our /zurce and centre. Thus 
we will be equally preſerved from incredulity and us 
perſtition, from irreligion and enibu/ra/m ;. the ſoul 


to INTRODUCTION. 


will bring forth, as Plato ſays, not the ſhadows of 
virtue, but the virtues themſelves, becauſe we will 
look upon nothing as ſuch, but what tends to exalt 
our intelligent zatares, to purify the heart, and divi- 
nize the hu. We will learn to diſtinguiſh betwixt 
the religion of the means, and that of the end; the 
forms, and the eſſence; the ſubſtance and the ceremo- 
niet; and thus riſe above all the little prejudices and 
paſſions of /22 and party. 0 | 


III. Fon theſe fame principles are derived all the 
moral and ſocial duties both of private and public 
life, We will become rue, fuſt, and good, from a 
deſire of imitating the ſovereign iruth, juſtice, and 
goodneſi. By this noble love of truth, we will learn, 
not only all that candour, uprightoeſs and ſincerity 
that hinder us from contradicting, by our words and 
actions, what we think and feel: but we will acquire 
all that noble /mplicity of heart, which makes us 
ſpeak truth when neceſſary, tho' detrimental to out 
intereſts, and injurious to our /e//-/ovs. By this in- 
ward principle of juſtice, we will not only give to e- 
very man what is his due, as to the civi/ rig his that 
may be expected by political /aws, but as to his na- 
tural 770475, where there is no poſitive nor human au- 
thority that can conſtrain us, We will do juſtice to 
other mens talents, virtues and good qualities, not- 
withſtanding party, country, and all the differences in 
religion and politics, We will know how to diſtin- 
guiſh and honour true merit, tho'many errors and 
imperfections attend it. Finally, by an imitation of 
the god- like virtue of goodneſs, we will acquire not 
only an univerſal inward beneficence, generofity, and 
diſintereſted good-nature, but alſo that outward po- 
liteneſs and delicacy of manners, which expreſſes it- 
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ſelf by a noble freedom and eaſineſi, far removed from 


the everlaſting ceremonies of an importunate, format, 
and mnever-cca/ing civilitye 


Iv. From the ſame fource flow all the great max - 
ims of politics and government. We will look upon 
7ankind as one great republic, of which God is the 
common father and prince, and every kingdom as a 
particular family of that univerſal republic. Hence 
ariſes the eternal, immutable law of nature and nati- 
tions, antecedent to all fictitious, original contrads be- 
tw-ixt ing and people, This law is, that, in all times, 
places, and circumſtances, the good of the many is to 
be preferred to that of the feav, and public to private 
intereſt, We ought not to ruin our family, in order 
to gratify our on paſſions; nor injure our country, 
to enrich our family; nor invade the rights and privi- 
leges of mantin i to aggrandize our country. Tho? 
preſervation of felf be our firlt duty, yet it ought not 
to be our only /ove. We ought to take a more par- 
ticular care of ourſelves, and thoſe beings to whom 
nature has immediately tied us, becauſe our capacity 
of doing good is narrow and circumſcribed ; yet we 
ought to prefer general to private intereſt, becauſe 
our-capacity of loving good is boundleſs. 


Tux laſt and great ſtudy of che young pupil 1 is that 
of hiſtory; and this indeed ſhould be the principal a- 
muſement of his life. *'Tis there he will learn, not 
only the cauſes of the riſe and fall of wonarchzes, 
the defects and advantages of all the different /orms 
of government, but alſo the characters of men, the 
port of human paſſions, the contraſt of their virtues 
and vices, the periodical returns of their errors and 
follies, and, ſo to ſpeak, the true anatomy of man, and 
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and not barely to ſtore his memory with facts, in or- 
der to ſhine in company, dazzle an aſſembly, and flat- 
ter a party. He ſhould know, above all, the 5 /ery 
of his own nation,and of he neighbouring kingdoms, 
whoſe annals interfere with his. 


Waäa ov follows this method, will have 2 true 
idea of the order of /ciences, and not place the /ub= 
altern ones in the rank of the principal, He will 


look upon mathematics, natural philoſophy, and me- 


taphyſics, as ſubſervient to morality and religion, and 
ſo concenter all his acquired talents in the knowledge 
of God, himſelf, and his fellow- creatures, as the 
great and primary ſcience. By this means he will 
never fall into the abſurdities of falſe learning, the 
whims of a ſuperficial virtuoſo, nor the meanneſs of a 
pedant, but acquire all the accompliſhments of a true 
1 a good . and a fine gentleman. 


oy is not, or; to be imagined, that this plan 
of education is to be executed in any determinate 
number of years, nor that it can ſucceed with every 
genius. Till the age of fifteen, a young gentleman 
may be habituated to ſtudy, ſo as not to diſguſt him; 
but ſet hours of application are not always the moſt 
uſeful moments. Thus his education may be carried 
on till twenty, without his being importuned by the 
formal leſſons, fudicd ſpeeches,:and tedious motaliz- 
ing, of a * * and uu. monitor. 
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Am very much at a loſs to expreſs by any word 
that occurs to me in our language, that which 
is underſtood by Indoles in Latin. The natu- 
ral difpoſition to any particular art, ſcience, 
profeſſion, or trade, is very much to be con- 
ſulted in the care of youth, and ſtudied by men for 
their own conduct when they form to themſelves any 
ſcheme of life. It is wonderfully hard indeed for a 


man to judge of his own capacity impartially; that 


may look great to me, which may appear little to an- 


other; and 1 may be carried by fondneſs towards my= ; 


ſelf ſo far, as to attempt things too high for my ta- 
lents and accompliſhments: but it is not, methirks, 
fo very difficult a matter to make a judgment of the 


abilities of others, eſpecially of thoſe who are 1n theie 


infancy. My common. place book direQs me on this 

occaſion to mention the dawning of greatneſs in Ale- 

xander, who being asked in his youth to contend for 

a prize in the olympic games, anſwered he would, if 

he had kings to run againſt him. Caſſius, who was 
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244 The ENTERTAINER, 


one of the conſpirators againſt Cuſar, gave as great a 
proof of his temper, When in his childhood he ſtruck | 
a play-fellow, the ſon of Sylla, for ſaying his father 
Was maſter of the Roman people. Scipio is reported 
to have anſwered, (when ſome flatterers at ſupper 
were asking him what the Komans ſhould do for a ge- 
- -neral after his death) Take Marius. Marius was 
_ then a very boy, and had given no inſtances of his va- 
Jour; but it was vilible to Scipio, from the manvers 
+! of the youth, that he had a ſoul. formed for the at- 
16 tempt and execution of great undertakings. I muſt 
Af: confeſs I have very often, with much ſorrow, bewail- 
; | ed the misfortune of the children of Great Britain, 
0 | when I conſider the ignorance and undiſcerning of the 
generality of ſchoolmaſters. The boaſted liberty we 
talk of, is but a mean reward for the long ſervitude, 
the many heart · aches and terrors to which our child- 
hood is expoſed in going through a grammar ſchool: 
many of theſe ſtupid tyrants exerciſe their cruehy 
without any manner of diſtinction of the capacities of 
children, or the intention of parents in their behalf. 
There are many excellent tempers which are worthy 
to be nouriſhed and cultivated with all poſſible dili- 
gence and care, that were never deſigned to be ac- 
quainted with Ari/zotle, Tully, or Virgil; and there 
are as many who hare capacities for underſtanding e- 
very word thoſe great perſons have writ, and yet were 
not born to have any reliſh of their writings. For 
want of this common and obvious diſcerning in thoſe 
who have the care of youth, we have ſo many hun- 
dred unaccountable creatures every age whipped up 
into great ſcholars, that are for ever near a right un- 
derſtanding, and will never arrive at it. Theſe are 
the ſcandal of letters, and theſe are generally the 
men who arc appointed to teach others. The ſenſe ef 
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ſhame and honour is enough to keep the world itſelf in 
order, without: corporal puniſhment, much more to 


train the minds of uncorrupted and iahocent children. 


It happens, I doubt not, more than once a year, that 
2 lad is chaſtiſed for a blockhead; when it ĩs good ap- 
preheaſion that makes him incapable of knowing what 

his teacher means: a briſk imagination very often may 
ſuggeſt an error which a lad could not have fallen into 
if he had been as heavy in conjecturing as his maſter 
in explaining : but there is no mercy even towards a 
wrong interpretation of his meaning, the ſufferings of 
the ſcholar's body are to rectify the miſtakes of = 


mind. @ 36. 2g 

I am confident. that no boy, 1 will a not eee 
ed to letters without blows, will ever be brought to 
any thing with them. A great and good mind muſt 
neceffarily be the worſe for ſuch indignities; aad it is 

a ſad change to loſe of its virtue for the improvement 
of its knowledge. No one who has gave. through 


4 7 


| what they call a great ſchool, but muſt remember to 


have Icen children of excellent and ingenuous natures, 
(as has afterwards appeared in their manhood) I ſays 
no man has paſſed through this way of education, but 
mult have ſeen an ingenuous creature expiring with 
ſhame, with pale looks, beſeeching ſorrow, and filent 
tears, throw up its honelt cyes, and kneel on its ten- 
der knees to an inexorable blockhead, to be forgiven 
the falſe quantity of a word in making a Latin verſe : 

the child is puniſhed, and the next day he commirs a 
Ike crime, and fo a third, with the ſame conſequence. 
I would fain atk any reaſonable man, whether this lad, 
in the ſimplicity of his native innocence, full of ſhame, 


and capable of any impreſſion from that grace of foul, 


was not fitter for any purpoſe in this life, than aſter 
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76 The ENTERTAINER, 
that ſpark of virtue is extinguiſhed in him, though he 


is able to write twenty verſes in an evening? 

Seneca ſays, after his exalted way of talking, 4s 
the immortal geds never learnt any virtue, tho" they 
are endued with all that is good ; ſoathere are ſome men 
who have jo natural a prepenſity to what they ſhould 
follow, that they learn it almaſt as foor: as they hear 
it. Plants and vegetables are cultivated into the pro- 
daQtion of finer fruit than they would yield withour 
that care; and yet we cannot entertain hopes of pro- 
ducing a tender conſcious ſpirit into acts of virtue, 
without the ſame method as is uſed to cut timber, or 
gire new ſhape to a piece of ſtone. 
It is wholly to this dreadful practice that we may 
attribute a certain hardneſs and ferocity which ſome 
men, though liberally educated, carry about them in 
all their behaviour. To be bred like a gentleman and 
puniſhed like a male factor, maſt, as we ſee it does, 
produce that illiberal ſaucineſs which we ſee fometiw*s 


in men of letters, 7 
The Spartan boy who fuffered the fox (which 
had ſtoln and hid under his coat) to eat into his bow- 
els, I dare fay, had not half the wit or petulance 
which we learn at great ſchools among us: but the 
| glorious ſenſe of honour, or rather fear of ſhame, 
Which he demonſtrated in that action, was worth all 
the learning in the world without it. | 

It is, methinks, a very melancholy conſideration, 
that a little negligence can ſpoil us, but great induſtry 
is neceſſary to improve us) the molt excellent natures 
are ſoon depreciated, but evil tempers are long before 
they are exalted into good habits. To help this by 
puniſhments, is the ſame thing as killing a man to cure 
Him of a diſtemper; when he comes to fuffer punith* 


ThENTERTAINER. 17 


ment in that one circumſtance, he is brought below 
the exiſtence ot a rational creature, and is in the ſtate 
of a brute that moves only by the admonitiun ol ſtripes. 
But ſince this cuſtom of educating by the laſhasdutter-" 
ed by the gentry of Great Britain, would prevail on. 
ly that honeſt heavy lads may be diſmiſſed from ſlave- 
ry ſooner than they are at preſent, and not hipped on 
to their fourteenth or fifteenth year, whettier they 
expect any progreſs from them or noi. Let the child's 
capacity be forthwith examined, and he ſent 0 ſome 
mechanic way of life, without reſpect to his birth, if 
nature deſigned him for nothiag higher : let hin go 
before he has innocently ſuffered; and is debaſcd inta 

a dereliction of mind for being what it is no guilt to 
be, a plain man. I would not here be ſuppaſed to 

have ſaid, that our learned men of either robe, who'- 


have been whipped at ſchool, ate not ſtill men of no- 


ble and liberal minds: but I am ſure they had been 
much more ſo than they are, had ne never EE: 
that infamy. | 129 6 are, 
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T would be arrogance to neglect the aden R 
my correſpondents fo far, as not ſometimes to in- 
ſett their animadverſions upon my paper; that of this 
day ſhall be therefore wholly compoſed of the hats 
ny they have Tent me, En a 
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| 4 
SEND you this t0 congratulate your. late chotce 
T of a ſubject, for treating on which you deſerve , 
* public thanks; I mean that on thoſe licenſed tyrants , 
© the ſchochnafters. If you can diſarm them of their , 
* rods, you will certaialy have your old age reverenc- 
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ingenuous a nature, as not to ſtand corrected by re- 
proof, he, like the very worſt of ſlaves, will be hard- 


A « ſhamefully thoſe wicked men abuſe the pany of 
correction. 


* fal had he made himſelf to me, that altho' it is above 


= neſs of the ſchool was what I did without great diffi- 
* culty; and I was not remarkably unlucky; and yet 
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ed by all the young gentlemen of Great Britain who 
* are now. between ſeven and ſeventeen years. You 
may boaſt that the incomparably wiſe Quintilian and 
you are of one mind in this particular. Si cui eſt 


* corrigatur, is etiam ad plagas, ut peſſima quæque 
* mancipia, durabitur. i, e. If any child be of ſo diſ· 


© enced. even againſt blows themſelves. And after- 
* wards, Pudet dicerc in quæ probra nefandi homines 
* iſto cædendi jure abutantur, i. e. I bluſh to ſay how 


41. was bred myſelf, Sir, in a very great ſchool, of 
* which the maſter was a Welubman, but certainly de- 
* ſcended from a Spanish family, as plainly appeared 
from his temper as well as his name. I leave you to 

judge what a ſort of a ſchool maſter a Velibman in- 
* orafted on a Spaniard would make. So very dread- 


twenty years lance I felt his heavy hand, yet ſtill once 
* 2 month, at leaſt, I dream of him, fo ſtrong at an im- 
* preſhon did he make on my mind. 


And yet I may ſay without vanity, that the buſi- 


* ſach was the maſter's ſeverity, that once a month, or 
* oftener, I fuffered as much as would have ſatisſied 
* the laws of the land for a petty larceny. 
Many a white and tender hand, which the fond 
* mother had paſhonately kiſſed a thouſand and a thou- 
« ſand times, have I ſeen whipped 'till it was cover- 
ed with blood; perhaps for ſmiling, or ſor going a 
* yard and half out of a gate, or for writing an O for 


7 
** 


Th ENTERTAINER, to 


an A, or an A for an O: theſe were our great faults! 


© Many a brave and noble ſpirit has been there brok- 


© en; others have run from thence, and were never 
_ © heard of afterwards, It is a worthy attempt to un- 
A dertake the cauſe of diſtreſt youth, and it is a no- 
ble piece of Knight-Errantry to enter the liſts a- 


« painſt ſo many armed pedagogues. Tis pity but 


ve had a ſet of men, polite in their behaviour and 


method of teaching, who ſhould be put into a con- 
« dition of being above flattering or fearing the parents 
aof thoſe they inſtruct, We might then poſlibly ſee 
learning become a pleaſure, and children delightiog | 
* themſelves in that which they now abhor, for com- 
ing upon ſuch hard terms to them: what would be 
* (till a greater happineſs ariſing from the care of ſuch 
iaſtructors, would be, that we ſhould have no more 
* pedants, nor any bred to learning who had not a 
genius for it, I am, with the utmoſt N 


1 E 1 R 3 | 2. 
© Your molt affectionate humble ſervant. 


$ Richmond, Sept. 5. 1711· 
= SPECTATOR, 1 
Au a boy of fourteen years of age, and have for 
this laſt year been under the tuition of a doctor 
8 ef divinity, who has taken the ſchool of this place 


under his care. From the gentleman's great tend» 


ns to me, and friendſhip to my father, I am 
* very happy in learning my book with pleaſure. We 


never leave off our diverſions any further than to fa- 


lute him at hours of play when he pleaſes to look 


on. It is impoſſible for any of us to love our own. 


* parents better than we do him. He never gives any 
of us a harſh word, and we think it the greateſt pu- 
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* oiſhment in the world when he will not ſpeak to any 
of us, My brother and I ate both together inditing 


this letter: he is a year older than I am, but is now 


© ready to break his heart that the doctor has not ta · 


© ken any not; ce of him. theſe three days. If you 


« pleaſe to print this, he will ſee it, and we hope, ta- 


* king it for my brother's earneſt defire to be reſtored 
to his favour, he will again ſmile upon Wim 


„ © Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


ConsIDtR an human ſoul without education, like 

marble in the quarry, which ſhews none of its in- 
. beauties, till the skill of the poliſher fetches 
out the colours, makes the ſurface ſhine, and diſco - 
vers every ornamental cloud, ſpot and vein that runs 
through the body of it. Education, after the. fame 
manner, when it works upon a noble mind, draws out 
to view every latent virtue and perfection, which 
without ſuch helps are never able 1 to make their ape 
pearance. 
If my reader will give me leave to change the allu- 
Gon ſo ſoon opon him, I ſhall make uſe of the ſame in- 
lance to illuſtrate the force of education, which -4r + 
ftoile has brought to explain his doctrine of ſubſtanti- 
al forms, when he tells us that a ſtatue lies hid in a 
block of marble; and that the art of the ſtatuary ons 


ly clears away the ſuperfluous matter, and removes 


the rubbiſh. The figure is in the ſtone, the ſculptor 
only finds it. What ſculpture is to a block of marble 
education is to a human ſoul. The philoſopher, the 
faint, or the hero, the wiſe, the good, or great man, 
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very often lye hid and concealed in a plebeian, which 
a proper education might have diſ-interred, and 
brought to light. I am therefore much delighted 
with reading the accounts of ſavage nations, and with 
contemplating thoſe virtues which are wild and un- 
cultivated; to ſee courage exerting itſelf in fiercenels, 

. reſolution in obſtinacy, wiſdom in cunning, patience in 
ſallenneſs and deſpair. 

Men's paſſions operate variouſly, and appear in dif- 
ferent kinds of aQions, according as they are more or 
leſs rectiſied and ſwayed by reaſon. When one hears 
of negroes, who upon the death of their maſter, or 

. upon changing their ſervice, hang themfelves upon 
the next trees, as it frequently happens in our Ame- 
rican plantations, who can forbear admiring their fi- 
delity, though it expreſſes itſelf in ſo dreadful a man- 
ner? What might not that ſavage greatneſs of ſoul 
which appears in theſe poor wretches on many occaſi · 
ons, be raiſed to, were it rightly cultivated ? And 

- what colour of excuſe can there be for the contempt 
with which we treat this part of our ſpecies? That 
we ſhould not put them upon the common foot of 
bumanity, that we ſhould only ſet an inſignificant fine 
- upon the man who murders them; nay, that we 

ſhould, as much as in us lies, cut them off from the 
proſpects of happineſs in another world as well as in 

| this, and deny them that which we look upon as the 

| pt oper means for attaining it? 

| Since I am engaged on this ſubje&, I cannot for- 

bear mentioning a (tory which l have lately heard, and 

f which is fo well atteſted, that 1 have no manner of 
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reaſoa to ſuſpect the truth of it. 1 may call it a kind 
of wild tragedy, that paſſed about twelve years ago, 
at St. Criſtophers, one of our British lee wan lands. 
The negrocs, who were the perſons concerned in it, 
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were all of them the ſlaves of a gentleman who is now 
in England. 
This gentleman among his negroes had: a young 
woman, who was looked upon as an extraordinary 
beauty by thoſe of her own complexion. He had at 
the fame time two young fellows, who were likeways 
negroes and flaves, remarkable for the comelineſs of 
their perſons, and for the friendſhip they bore to one 
another. It unfortunately happened that both of them 
fell in love with the female negro above mentioned, 
who would have been very glad to have taken either 
of them for her husband, provided they could agree 
between themſelves which ſhould be the man. Bur 
they were both ſo paſſionately fond of her, that nci- 
ther of them could think of giving her up to his rival; 
and at the ſame time were ſo true to one another, that 
neither of them would think of gaining her without his 
friend's conſent, The torments of theſe two lovers 
were the diſcourſe of the family to which they belong- 
ed, who could not forbear obſerving the ſtrange com- 
plication of paſſions which perplexed the hearts of the 
poor negroes, that often dropped expreſſions of the un- 
eaſineſs they underwent, and how impoſſible it it was for 
either of them ever to be happy. 
After a long ſtruggle between love and friendſhip, 
truth and jealouſy, they one day took a walk together 
into a wood, carrying their miſtreſs along with them: 
where, after abundance of lamentations, they ſtabbed. 
her to the heart, of which ſhe immediately died. A 
ſlave who was at his work not far from the place 
where this aſtoniſhing piece of cruelty was committed, 
hearing the ſhrieks of the dying perſon, ran to fee what 
was the occaſion of them. He there diſcovered the 
woman Jying dead upon the ground, with the two ne- 
gwes on each fide of her, kiſſing the dead corple, 
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weeping over it, and beating their breaſts in the ut- 


moſt agonies of grief and deſpair, He immediately 


ran to the Englirh family with the news of what he had 
ſeen; who upon coming to the place, ſaw the woman 
dead, and the two negroes expiring by her with 
wounds they had given themſelves, 

We ſee in this amazing inſtance of barbarity, what 
ſtrange diſorders are bred in the minds of thoſe men 
whoſe paſſions are not regulated by virtue, and diſci- 
plined by reaſon. Though the action which I have 
recited is in itſelf full of guilt and horror, it proceeded 
from a temper of mind which might have produced 
very noble fruits, had it been informed and guided by 

a ſuitable education, 

It is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſiog to be born in 
thoſe parts of the world, where wiſdom and knowledge 
flouriſh; though it muſt be confeſſed, there are, even 
in theſe parts, ſeveral poor uninſtructed perſons, who 
are but little above the inhabitants of thoſe nations of 
which I have been here ſpeaking; as thoſe who had 


the advantages of more liberal education, riſe above 


one another by ſeveral different degrees of perfection. 


For to return to our ſtatue in the block of marble, 


ſee it ſometimes only begun to be chipped, ſometimes 
rough · lie vn, and but juſt sketched into a human figate, 
ſometimes we ſee the man appearing diſtinctly in all 


his limbs and features, ſometimes we find the figure 


wrought up to a great elegancy, but ſeldom meet with 


any to which the hand of a Phidias or Praxiteles could 
not give ſeveral nice touches and finiſhings. 


Diſcourſes of morality, and reflexions upon human 


nature, are the beſt means we can make uſe of to im- 


prove our minds, and gain a true knowledge of our- 
ſelves, and conſequently to recover our ſouls out of 


the vice, ignorance and prejudice, which naturally 
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cleave to them, I have all along profeſt myſelf in this 
paper a promoter of theſe great ends; and I flatter 
myſelf that I do from day to day contribute ſomething 
to the poliſhing of men's minds: at leaſt my deſign 
is laudable, whatever the execution may be. I muſt 
confeſs I am not a little encouraged in it by many let- 
ters which | receive from unknown hands, in approba- 

tion of my endeavours; and mult take this opportu- 
nity of returning my thanks to thoſe who write them, 

and excuſing myſelf for not inſerting ſeveral of them 

in my papers, which I am ſenſible would be a very 
great ornament to them. Should Lpubliſh the praiſes 

which are ſo well penned, they would do honour to 
the perſons who write them, but my publiſhing of 
them would, I fear, be a ſufficient inſtance to the world 


that 1 did not deſerve them. » | . 


— 


Mr. SexCTATOR, 
: | a happy father of a very towardly ſon in 

whom 1 do not only fee my life, but alſo my 
© manner of life renewed. It would be extremely be- 


© neficial to ſociety, if you would frequently reſume 


! ſubjects which ſerve to bind theſe ſort of relations 


© faſter, and endear the ties of blood with theſe of 
good - will, protection, obſervance, indulgence, and 
* yeneration. I would, methinks, have this done af- 
© ter an uncommon method, and do not think any one, 
© who is not capable of writing a good play, fit to un- 
* dertake a work wherein there will neceſſarily occur 
* ſo many ſecret inſtincts, and biafſes of human pa- 
© ture which would paſs unobſerved by common eyes. 
* I thank heaven I have no outragious offence againſt 
my own excellent parents to anſwer for; but when 
I am now and then alone, and look back upon my 
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* paſt life, from my earlieſt infancy to this time, there 
are many faults which I committed that did not ap- 
© pear to me, even till I myſclf became a father. 1 
had not till then a notion of the yearnings of heart, 
* which a man has when he ſees his child do a lauda · 
ble thing; or the ſudden damp which ſeizes him when 
© he fears he will act ſomething unworthy. It is not 
to be imagined, what a remorſe touched me for a 
long train of childiſh negligences of my mother, 
« when I ſaw my wife the other day look out of the 
« window, and turn as pale as aſhes upon ſecing my 
younger boy ſliding upon the ice. Theſe ſlight in- 
« timations will give you to underſtand, that there are 
© numberieſs little crimes which children take no no- 
* tice of while they are doing, which upon reflexion, 
when they fhall themſelves become fathers, they 
© will leck upon with the utmoſt ſorrow and contriti- 
on, that they did not regard, before thoſe whom 
they offended were no more to be ſeen. How ma- 
* ny thouſand things do I remember, which would 
© have highly pleaſed my father, and I omitted for 
© no other reaſoo, but that I thought what he propo- 
© ſed, the eſſect of humour and old age, which I am 
* now convinced had reaſon and good ſenſe in it. 


. © ] cannot now go into the parlour to him, and make 


* his heart glad, with an account of à matter which 
vas of no conſequence, but that I told it, and ated 

in it. The good man and woman are long ſince in 
their graves, "obs uſed to {it and plot the welfare 
ol us their children, while perhaps, we were ſome- 


times laughing at the old folks at another end ofthe 


© houſe. The truth of it is, were we merely to fol- 
© low nature in theſe great duties of life, tho" we have 
a ſtrong inſtin&t towards the performing of them, 


© we ſhould be on both ſides very deficient, Age is 
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* ſo unwelcome to the generality of mankind, and | 
growth towards manhood ſo deſireable to all, that 
* reſignation to decay is too difficult a taſk in the fa- 


ther; and deference, amidſt the impulſe of gay de- | 


* fires, appears unreaſonable to the ſon. There are 


© ſo few who can grow old with a good grace, and yet 


fewer who can come flow enough into the world, 
* that a father, were he to be actuated by bis deſires, 
* and a ſon, were he to conſult himſelf only, could 
neither of them, behave himſelf as he ought to the 
other. But when reaſon interpoſes againſt inſtinct, 
* where it would carry either out of the intereſts of 


© the other, there ariſes that happieſt intercourſe of 


© good offices between thoſe deareſt relations of hu- 
man life. The father, according to the opportuni- 
* ties which are offered to him, is throwing down 
N * bleſſings on the ſon, and the ſon endeavouring to ap- 
© pear the worthy offspring of ſuch a father. It is af- 
ter this manner that Camil/us and his firſt-born 
* dwell together. Camillut enjoys a pleaſant and in- 
< dolent oid age, in which paſſion is ſubdued, and rea- 
* ſon exalted. He waits the day of his diſſolution, 
© with a reſignation mixed with delight, and the ſon 
fears the acceſſion of his father's fortune with diffi- 
© dence, Jeſt he ſhould not enjoy or become it as well 
© as his predecefſor- Add to this, that the father knows 
© he leaves a friend to the children of his friends, an 
* eaſy land- Iord to his tenants, and an agreeable com - 
* panion to his acquaintance» He believes his ſon's be- 
o haviour will make him frequently remembered, but 
never wanted. This commerce is ſo well cemented, . 
that without the pomp of ſaying, Son, be a friend 
o fuch a one when Iam gone; Camillus knows, be- 
ing in his favour, is direction enough to the grate- 
* ful youth who 15 ro ſucceed him, without the admo - 
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© nition of his mentioning it. Theſe gentlemen are 
« honoured in all their neighbourhoud, and the ſame 
effect which the court has on the manners of a king» 
dom, their characters have on all who live within 
the influence of them. 

My fon and I are not of a fortune to communicate 
our good actions or intentions to ſo many as theſe 
* oentlemen do; but Þ will be bold to ſay, my ſon has 
* by the applauſe and approbation which his behavi- 
our towards me has gained him, occaſioned that ma- 
ny an old man beſides myſelf, has rejoiced. Other 
* mens children follow the example of mine, and [ 
© have the inexpreſſible happineſs of overbearing our 
* neighbours, as we ride by, point to their children, 
and ſay, with a voice of joy, There they go» 


© You cannot, Mrs SygcTATOR; paſs your. time 
better than in inſinuating the delights which theſe ' 


© relations well regarded beſtow upon each other. 

Ordinary paſſages are no longer ſuch, but mutual love 
gives an importance to molt indifferent things, anct 
a merit to actions the molt inſignificant. When we 
look round the world, and obſerve the many miſ- 


* underſtandings which are created by the malice and. 


* inſinuation of the meaneſt ſervants between peo- 
* ple thus related, how neceilary will it appear that. 
it were inculcated that men would be upon their 
guard to ſupport a conſtancy of affection, and that 
grounded upon the principles of reaſon, not the im- 

* pulſes of inſtinct? | . 
It is from the common 1 which men re- 
* ceive from their parents, that hatreds are kept alive 
© from one generation to another; and when men act 
by inſtinct, hatreds will ri e when good offices 
* are forgotten. For the degeneracy of human life 


* is ſuch, that our anger is more caſily transferred to 
G2. 
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our children than our love. Love always gives ſome- 
© thing to the object it delights in, and anger ſpoils 
* the perſon againſt whom it is moved of ſomething 
* Jaudable in him: From this degeneraey therefore, 
and a ſort of ſelf-love, we are more prone to take 
* up the ill-will of our parents, than to follow them 


in their friendſhips, 
3 0One would think there ſhould need no more to 


make men keep vp this ſort of relation with the ut- 
* moſt ſanity, than to examine their own hearts, If 
* every father remembered his own thoughts and in- 
© clinations when he was a ſon, and every ſon remem- 
© bered what he expected from his father, when he 
* himſelf was in a ſlate of dependence, this one reflexi- 
on would preſerve men from being diſſolute or rigid 
in theſe ſeveral capacities. The power and ſuhjecti- 
© on between them, when broken, make them more 
© emphatically tyrants and rebels againſt each other, 
with greater cruelty of heart, than the diſruption 
of ſtates and empires can poſſibly produce. I ſhall 
end this application to you with two letters which 
paſſed between a mother and ſon very _— and 


are as follows. 


Dear FRANK, 
F the pleaſures, which I have the grief to hear 


you purſue in town, do not take up all your time, 

do not deny your mother ſo much of it, as to read 

* ſeriouſly this letter, You ſaid before Mr. Letacre, 

that an old woman might live very well in the coun- 
© try upon half my jointure, and that your father was 
© a fond fool to give me a rent- charge of eight hund- 
© red a year, to the prejudice of his fon, What Lera- 
© cre faid to you upon that occaſion, you ought to 

have borne with more decency, as he was your fa- 
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« ther's well beloved ſervant, than to have called him 
© country-put, In the firſt place, Frank, I muſt tell 
you, I will have my rent duly paid, for I will make 
* up to your ſiſters for the partiality 1 was puilty of, 
* in making your father do ſo much as he has done for 
you. I may, it ſeems, live upon half my jointure | 
© Tlived upon much leſs, Frank, when 1 carried you 
from place to place in theſe arms, and could neither 
© cat, dreſs, or mind any thing for feeding and tend= 
* iog you a weakly child, and ſheddipg tears when the 
* convulſions you were then troubled with returned. 
upon you. By my care you outgrew them, to throw. 
away the vigour of your youth in the arms of har» 
lots, and deny your mother what is not yours to de- 
* tain, Both your ſiſters are crying to ſee the paſſion 
* which. 1ſmother ; but if you pleaſe to go on thus like 
* a gentleman of the town, and forget all regards to 
« yourſelf and family, I ſhall immediately enter upon 
your eſtate. for the arrear due to me, and without: 
© one tear more, contemn you for forgetting the fond - 
© neſs of your mother, as much as you. have the ex+ 
« ample of your father. O Frank, do I live to omit. 
« writiog myſelf, 2A 


Your alſectiouate mother, 


A. 1 555 


Madam, 
W1LL come: down t to-morrow and pay the mo- 
5 1 ney on my knees» Pray write ſo no more, 1 
* will take care you never ſhall, for I will be for eyer 


: hercaſter, | | 
Your moſt dutiſul fon, 


r. T., 


1 \ 
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I will bring down new hoods for "_ filters. Pray 


or ar BR FO ee Pp 


Ax ſo well pleaſed with the following letter that 
I am in hopes it will not be a 122 preſent 
to the Potts: 


* Kc CV NF 
HOUGH I believe none of your readers more 
admire your agreeable manner of working 
© trifles than myſelf, yet as yout ſpeculations are now 
* ſwelling into volumes, and will, in all probability 
© paſs down to future ages, methinks I would have no 
* ſingle ſubje in them, wherein the general good of 
© mankind is concerned, left unfiniſhed. OE 

© I have a long time expected with great impatience 


* that you would enlarge upon the ordinary miſtakes 


* which are committed in the education of our chil- 
*dren, I the more eaſily flattered myſelf that you 
© would one time or other reſume this conſideration, 
* becauſe you tell us that your 168th paper was only 
© compoſed of a few broken hints; but finding myfelf 
© hitherto diſappointed, I have ventured to ſend you 
my own thoughts on this ſubject. 

remember Pericles, in his famous oration at the 
* funcral of thoſe Hibenian young men who periſhed 
in the Samian expedition, has a thought very much 
celebrated by ſeveral ancient critics, namely, That 
* the loſs which the common-wealth ſuffered by the 
deſtruction of its youth, was like the loſs which the 

year would ſuffer by the deſtruction of the ſpring. 
The prejudice which the public ſuſtains from a wrong 
education of children is an evil of the ſame nature, 
*asit in a manner ſtaryes poſterity, and defrauds our 
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country of thoſe perſons who, with due care, might 
© make an eminent e in their nn Nn 
« life. | 
I have feen a bout written thn ini An 2 
Spanish phyſician, entitled, Examen de ingeniis, 
wherein he Jays it down as one of his firſt poſitions, 
© that nothing but nature can qualify a man for learn- 
10 ; and that without a proper temperament for the 
particular art or ſcience which he ſtudies, his utmoſt 
« pains and application, aſſiſted by the ableſt 1 
will be to no purpoſe. 

He illuſtrates 1 15 the example of 755 s hon 
Marcus. 

Cicero, in order to . his ſon in that "tt 
© of learning which he deſigned him for, ſent him to 
«© 4thens, the molt celebrated academy at that time in 
£ the world, and where a vaſt concourſe, out of the 
© moſt polite nations, could not but furniſh the young 
© gentleman with a multitude of great examples, and 
© accidents that might inſenſibly have inſtructed him in 
_ © his deſigned ſtudies: he placed him under the cate 
of Cratippus, who was one of the greatelt philoſo- 
* phers of the age, and, as if all the books which were 
at that time written, had not been ſufficient for his 
© uſe, he compoſed others on purpoſe for him © not- 
* withſtanding all this, hiſtory informs us, that Marcus 
proved a mere blockhead, and that nature (who it 
* ſeems was even with the ſon for her prodigality to 
the father) rendered him incapable of improving by 
all the rules of eloquence, the precepts of philoſophy, 
© his own endeavours, and the moſt refined converſa - 
tion in Athens, This author therefore propoſes, 
© that there ſhould be certain triers or examiners ap- 


pointed by the ſtate to inſpect the genius of every 


% 
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particular boy, and to allot him the part that is molt 
© ſvitable to his natutal talents, 
 _ * Plate in one of his dialogues tells us, that Le | 
© who was the ſon of a midwife, uſed to ſay, that as 
© his mother, tho' ſhe was very ſkilful in her profeſſion, 
could not deliver a woman, unleſs ſhe was firſt with 
child, ſo neither could he himſelf raiſe knowledge 
out of a mind, where nature had not planted it. Ac- 
© cordingly, the method this philoſopher took of in- 
*ffructing his ſcholars by ſeveral interrogatories or 
© queſtions, was only helping the birth, and brioging 
their own thoughts to lit. | 
© The Spanish doctor above mentioned, as his ſpecu- 
© Jations grow more refined, afferts that every kind of 
vit has a particular ſcience correſponding to it, and 
* in which alone it can be truly exceltent. As to thoſe 
© geniuſes, which may ſeem to have an equal aptitude- 
« far ſeveral things, he regards them as ſo many unfi- 
* piſhed pieces of nature wrought off in haſte. 
There are indeed but very few to whom nature has 
* been ſo unkind, that they are not capable of ſhining 
. < in ſome ſcience or other. There is a certain bias to- 
* wards knowledge in every mind, which may be ſtreng- 
* thened and improved by proper applications. 

I he ſtory of Clavius is very well known; he was 
entered in a college of Jeſuits, and after having been 
tried at ſeveral parts of learning, was upon the point 
of being diſmiſſed as an hopeleſs blockhead, till one of 
the fathers took it into his head to make an eſſay of 
nis parts in geometry, which it ſeems hit his genius ſo 
* Juckily, that he afterwards became one of the great- 
« eſt mathervatictans of the age. It is commonly 
thought that the ſagacity of theſe fathers, in diſcovet- 
ing the talent of a * ſtudent, has not a little con- 
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* tributed to the figure which their order has made i in 
© the world, 

How different from this manner of hea is 
© that which prevails in our own country? where no- 
* thing is more uſual than to ſee forty or ſifty boys of 
« ſeyeral ages, tempers and inclinations, ranged to- 
© octher in the ſame claſs, employed upon the ſame 
authors, and enjoined the ſame taſks? whatever 
their natural genius may be, they are all to be made 
* poets, hiſtorians and orators alike, They are all 
* obliged to have the ſame capacity, to bring in the 
« ſame tale of verſe, and to furniſh out the ſame por- 
* tion of proſe. Every boy is bound to have as good 
a memory as the captain of the form. To be brief, 
* inſtead of adapting ſtudies to the particular genius of 
* a youth, we expect from the young man, that he 
__ * ſhould adapt his genius to his ſtudies. This, I muſt 
_ © confeſs, is not ſo much to be imputed to the inſtruc · 
* tor, as to the parent, who will never be brought to 
believe, that his ſon is not capable of performing as 

much as his neighbours, and that he may not make 
© him whatever he has a mind to. 

* If the preſent age is more laudable than thoſe 
which have gone before it in any ſingle particular, it 
* iS in that generous care which ſeveral well-diſpoſed 
* perſons have taken in the education of poor children; 
and as in theſe charity ſchools there is no place left 
* for the over-weening fondneſs of a parent, the di- 
* reQtors of them would make them beneficial to the 
public, if they conſidered the precept which I have 
© been thus long inculcating. They might eably, by 
well examining the parts of thoſe under their in- 
| ' Ipecion. make a juſt diſtribution of them iato pro- 

* per claſſes and diviſions, and allot to them this or 
* that particular (ludy, as their genius qualifies them 
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for profeſſions, trades, handicrafts, or ſervice by ſea 
© or land 
* How is this kind of regulation wanting inthe hve 
© great profeſhons ! | 
© Dr. South complaining of perſons who took upon 
© them holy orders, tho” altogether unqualified for the 
*{acred function, ſays ſomewhere, that many a man 
runs his head againſt a pulpit, who might have done 
© his country excellent ſervice at a plough-tail. 
In like manner, many a lawyer, who makes but an 
© indifferent figure at the bar, might have made a very 
elegant waterman, and have ſhined at the Temple 
* ſtairs, tho' he can get no buſineſs in the houſe. 
I have known a corn-cutter, who with a right edu- 
© cation would have been an excellent phyſician. 
To defcend lower, are not our ſtreets filled with 
ſagacious draymen, and politicians in liveries? We 
© have ſeveral tailors of ſix feet high, and meet with 
* many a broad pair of ſhoulders, that are thrown away 
' © ppon a barber, when perhaps at the ſame time we 
* ſee a pigmy porter reeling under a burden, who might 
have managed a needle with much dexterity, or have 
* ſnapped his fingers with great caſe to himſelf, and 
* advantage to the public. 
The Spartans, though, they ated with the ſpirit 
* which I am here ſpeaking of, carried it much far- 
ther than I propoſe: among them it was not lawful 
for the father himſelf to bring up his children after 
* his own fancy. As ſoon as they were ſeven years 
© old, they were all lifted in ſeveral companies, and 
* diſciplined by the public. The old men were ſpec- 
* © tators of their performances, who often raiſed quar- 
* rels among them, and ſet them at ſtrife with one an- 
© other, that by thoſe early diſcoveries they might fec 
© how their ſeyeral talents lay, and without any re- 


© Sparta ſoon became the miſtreſs of Greece, and fa- 


l ſome other thoughts on the ſame ſubject,” 
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© pard to their quality, diſpoſe of them accordingly 
for the ſervice of the commenwealth. By this means 


* mous. through the whole world cod her civil and mi- 
« litary diſcipline. 

if you think this letter deſerves a place among 

© your ſpeculations, I may perhaps trouble you with 


Y_ -. | am, &c. 


ſity of taking into confideration the many incidents 


life you would one time or other fall upon a ſubject, 


_ * commend to you, What I mean, is the patronage 


© plentiful. I cannot make myſelf better underſtood, 


HE following letters, written by two very con- 
ſiderate correſpondents, both under twenty 
years of age, are very good arguments of the neceſ- 


which aſſect the education of youth. 


S1. | 
Haves long expected, that in the courſe of your 
obſervations upon the ſeveral parts of human 


which, ſince you have not, I take the liberty to re- 


© of young modeſt men to ſuch as are able to counte- 
© nance and introduce them into the world. For want 
of ſuch aſliſtances, a youth of merit languiſhes ia ob- 
* ſcurity or poverty, when his circumſtances are lo, 
and runs into riot and exceſs when his fortunes ace 


© than by ſending you an hiſtory of myſelf, which 1 
© ſhall defire you to inſert in your paper, it being the 

* only way I have of expreſling my gratitude for the 
* higheſt obligations imaginable. 
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I am the ſon of a merchant of the city of Lone 
don, who by many loſſes, was reduced from a very 
juxuriant trade and credit to very narrow cicumſtan= 
ces, in compariſon to that of his former abundance. 


© This took away the vigour of his mind, and all man- 


© ner of attention to a fortune which he now thought 
* deſperate; inſomuch that he died without a will, 
having before buried my mother in the midſt of his 
* other misfortunes. I Was ſixteen years of age when 
* I loſt my father; and an eſtate of 200 /. a-year came 
© into my poſſeſſion. without friend or guardian to in- 
* ſtrut me in the management or enjoyment of it. 


The natural conſequence of this was, (tho' I want- 


ed no director, and ſoon had fellows who found me 
out for a ſmart young gentleman, and led me into 
© all the debaucheries of which I was capable) that 
* my companions and I could not well be ſupplied 


© without running into debt, which I did very frankly, 


* till I was arreſted, and conveyed, with a guard ſtrong 
enough for the moſt deſperate aſſaſſin, to a bailiff's 
* houſe, where I lay four days ſurrounded with very 
merry, but not very agreeable company. As ſoon 
* as I had extricated myſelf from that ſhameful con- 
* finement, I reflected upon it with ſo much horror, 
* that I deſerted all my old acquaintance, and took 
© chambers in an inn of court, with a reſolution to 
* ſtady the law with all poſſible application. But I tri» 
© fled away a whole year in looking over a thouſand 
© intricacies, without friend to apply to in any caſe of 
doubt, ſo that I only lived there among men as little 
* children are ſent to ſchool before they are capable 
* of improvement, only to be out of harm's way. Ia 
the midſt of this ſtate of ſuſpenſe, not knowing how 
© to diſpoſe of myſelf, I was ſought for by a relation 
* of mine, who, upon obſerving 'a good inclination in 
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me, uſed me with great familiarity, and carried me 
to his ſeat in the country. When I came there, he 
introduced me to all the good company in the coun- 
ty; and the great obligation I have to him for this 
kind notice, and reſidence with him ever ſince, has 


* made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon me, that he has 


an authority of a father over me, founded upon the 
love of a brother. I have a good ſtudy of books, a 
good {table of horſes always at command; and tho? 
] am not now quite eighteen years of age, familiar 
© converſe on his part, and a (ſtrong inclination to ex- 
ert myſelf on mine, have had an effect upon me that 
* makes me acceptable wherever I go. Thus, Mr. 
© SPECTATOR, by this gentleman's favour and patro- 
nage, it is my own fault if I am not wiſer and richer 
every day I live, I ſpeak this as well by ſubſcrib- 
ing the initial letters of my name to thank him, as to 
© incite others to an imitation of his virtue. It would 
© be a worthy work to ſhew what great charities are 
to be done without expence, and how many noble 
actions are loſt, out of inadvertency in perſons ca- 
© pable of performing them, if they were put in mind 
* of it, If a gentleman of figure in a county would 
* make his family a pattern of ſobriety, good ſenſe and 
breeding, and would kindly endeavour to influence 
* the education, and growing proſpects of the young- 
© er gentry about him, I am apt to believe it would 
« ſave him a great deal of ſtale beer on a public occa- 
© ſion, and render him the leader of his county from 
© their gratitude to him, inſtead of being a ſlave to 
© their riots and tumults in order to be made their re- 
© preſentative. The ſame thing might be recommen- 
© ded to all who have made any progrels in any parts 
of knowledge, or arrived at any degree in a profeſſi- 
on; others may gain preferments and fortuncs from 
D 
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their patrons, but I have I hope received from mine 

good habits and virtues. I repeat to you, Sir, my re- 

© queſt to print this, in return for all the evil an help- 

* lefs orphan ſhall ever eſcape, and all the good he 

. * ſhall receive 1n this life; both which are wholly ow- 
ing to this gentleman's favour to, 
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. 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


S. P. 


Mr. Sprcrarox, 
Am a lad of about fourteen, I find a mighty plea- 
ſure in learning. I have been at the Latin ſchool 
four years. I don't know I ever play'd truant, or ne- 
glected any task my maſter ſet me in my life. I think 
* on what I read in ſchool as 1 go home at noon and 
night, and ſo intently, that I have often gone half a 
mile ont of my way, not minding whether T went. 
Our maid tells me ſhe often hears me talk Latin in 
my fleep. And Idream two or three nights in the 
woek I am reading Juvenal and Homer. My maſter 
*ſcems as well pleaſed with my performances as any 
©* boy's in the fame cla's. I think, if I know my own 
© mind, 1 would chuſe much rather to be a ſcholar 
* than a great prince without learning. Thave a ve - 
* ry affectionate father; but though very rich, yet ſo 
mighty near, that he thinks much of the charges of 
*my education, He often tells me he believes my 
*fchnoting will ruin him; that I coſt him God knows 
* what in books. I tremble to tell him I want one. I 
© zm forced to keep my pocket-money and lay it out 
« for a Book now and then, that he don't know of. He 
nas ordered my maſter to buy no more books for me, 
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+ but ſays he will buy them himſelf. Lasked him for 
« Horace i' other day, and he told me in a paſſion he 
did not believe I was fit for it, but only my maſter 
© had a mind to make him think I had got a great way 
© in my learning. I am ſometimes a month behind o- 

* ther boys in getting the books my maker gives or- 
« ders for. All the boys in the ſchool, but L, have the 
claſſic authors In uſum Delptins, gilt and letter'd on 
the back. My father is often reckoning up how long 
* | have been at ſchool, and tells me he fears J do lit- 
due good. My father's carriage fo diſcourages me, 

that he makes me grow dull and melancholy. My 
* maſter wonders what is the matter with me; I am 
* afraid to tell him; for he is a man that loves to en- 
courage learning, and would be apt to chide my 
father, and not knowing my father's temper, may 
* make him worſe, Sir, if you have any love for lear- 
ning, I beg you would give me ſome inſtructions 1 
© this caſe, and perſuade parents to encourage them 
children when they find them diligeat arc detirous 
of learning» I have heard ſome parents ſay, they 
* would do any thing for their children, if they would 
* but mind their learning : I would be glad to be in 
< their place. Dear Sir, pardon my boldneſs. If you. 
l will but conſider and pity my caſe, I will pray * 
* your proſperity as long as I live,” 


| 1 March à, 
1711. Tour bumble ſervant, 


＋ James Diſcipulus. 
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__— gentleman who obliges the world in general, 
and me in particular, with his thoughts upon 
education, has juſt ſent me the following letter. 


. | 5 
: 1 Take the liberty to fend you a fourth letter upon 
& the education of youth: in my laſt I gave you my 
thoughts about ſome particular tasks which I conceiv- 
* ed it might not be amiſs to mix with their uſual ex- 
* erciſes, in order to give them an early ſeaſoning of 
virtue; I ſhall in this propoſe ſome others, which 1 
fancy might contribute to give them a right turn for 
* the world, and enable them to make their way in 
* Its 

The defien of learning is, as I take it, either to 


dender a man an agreeable companion to himfelf, and 


* reach him to ſupport ſolitude with pleaſure, or if he 
is not born to an eſtate, to ſupply that defect, and 
* furniſh him with the means of acquiring one. A per- 
* fon who applies himſelf to learning with the firſt of 
* theſe views way be faid to ſtudy for ornament as he 
* who propoſes to himſelt the fecond, properly ſtudies 
* ſor uſe. The one does it to raiſe himſelf a fortune, 
* the other to ſer off that which he is already poſſeſfed 
* of, But as far the greater part of mankind are 1n- 
* cluded in the latter claſs, I ſhall only propoſe ſome 
methods at preſent for the ſervice of ſuch who ex- 
* pe& to advance themſelves in the world by their 
© learning: in order to which, I ſhall premiſe, that 
© many more eſtates have been acquired by little ac · 


* compliſhments than by extraordinary ones; thoſe 


qualities which make the greateſt figure in the eye of 
© the world, not being always the moſt uſeful in them- 
* ſelycs, or the mot advamageous to their owners. 
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«The poſts which require men of ſhining and un+ 
common parts to diſcharge them, are ſo very few, 
© that many a great genius goes out of the world with- 
out ever having had an opportunity to exert itſelf ; 
© whereas perſons of ordinary endowments meet with 
© occaſions fitted to their parts and capacities every 
* day in the common occurrences of life. 

] am acquainted with two perſons who were for- 
© merly ſchool fellows, and have been good friends e- 
ver ſince. One of them was not only thought an 
© impenetrable blockhead at ſchool, but (till maintain- 
e ed his reputation at the univerſity ; the other was the 
pride of his maſter, and the moſt celebrated perſon 
in the college of which he was a member. The man 
of genius is at preſent buried in a country parſonage 

* of eight ſcore pounds a year; while the other, with- 
© the bare abilities of a common ſcrivener, has got an 

eſtate of above an hundred thouſand pounds. 

*} fancy from what I have ſaid it will almoſt ap- 

* pear a doubtful caſe to many a wealthy citizen, whe- 
* ther or no he ought to with his fon ſhould be a great: 
genius; but this J am ſure of, that nothing is more ab- 
© furd than to give a lad the education of one, whom 
© nature has not favoured with apy particular marks 
of diſtinction. 

The fault therefore of our grammar ſchivols is, 
' that every boy is puſhed on to works of genius z 

whereas, it would be far more advantageous for the 
* greateſt part of them to be taught ſuch little practical 
arts and ſciences as do not require any great ſhare of 
parts to be maſter of them, and yet may come often 
* into play during the courſe of a man's life. ho 

Such are all the parts of practical geometry. I 
have known a man contract a friendſhip with a mi- 
* niſter of ſtate, upon cutting a dial in his window; 
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* and remembera clergy-man who got one of the beſt 
* benefices in the welt of England, by ſetting a country 
* gentleman's affairs in ſome method, and giving him 
an exact ſurvey of his eſtate. 
While I am upon this ſubject, I cannot t forbear 
© mentioning a particular which is of uſe in every ſta- 


t tion of life, and which methinks every maſter ſhould 


teach his ſcholars : I mean the writing of Englich let- 
ters. To this end, inſtead of perplexing them with 
Latin epiltles, themes and verſes, there might be a 
* punctual correſpondence eſtabliſhed between two 
boys, who might act in any imaginary parts of bu- 
* fineſs, or be allowed ſometimes to give range to their 
© own fancies, and communicate to each other what- 
ever trifles they thought fit, provided neither of them 

* ever failed at the appointed time to anſwer his corre- 
* ſpondent's letter. 

© I believe I may venture to affirm, that the gene- 
* rality of boys would find themſelves more advantag- 
© ed by this cuſtom, when they come to be men, than 
* by all the Greek and Latin their maſters can teach 
* them in ſeven or eight years. 

© The want of it is very viſible in many learned per- 
* ſons, who, while they are admiring the tiles of Des» 
* moſthenes or Cicero, want phraſes to expreſs them- 
* ſelves on the moſt common occaſions. I have ſeen a 
letter from one of theſe Latin orators, which would 
© have been deſervedly laught at by a common attor- 
ney. 

Vader this head of writin g 1 cannot omit accompts 
and ſhort hand, which are learned with little pains, 
and very properly come into the number of ſuch arts 
© as I have been here recommending, 

* You muſt doubtleſs, Sir, obſerve, that I have hi- 
* therto chiefly inſiſted upon theſe things for ſuch boys 


*K 
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© as do not appear to have any thing extraordinary in 
© their natural talents, and conſequently are not qua- 
© liged for the finer parts of learning; yet I believe I 
might carry this matter {till further, and venture to 
« aſſert that a lad of genius has ſametimes occaſion for 
© theſe little acquirements, to be as it were the fore- 
* runners of his parts, and to int roduce him 1 into the 
< world. | . 
+ Hiſtory is full of examples of 5 who, 8 
5 they have had the largeſt abilities, have been obliged 
* to inſinuate themſelves into the tavour of great men 
* by theſe trivial accompliſhments; as the complete 
* pentleman in ſome of our modera comedies, makes 
© his firſt advances to his miſtreſs under the Gilgalc of 
© a painter, or a dancing-maſter. 0 
The difference is, that ia a lad of genius theſe 


* are only ſo many accompliſhments, which in another 


, are eſſentials; the one diverts himſelf with them, 
the other works at them. Ia ſhort, 1 look upon a 
great genius, with theſe little additions, in the ſame 
© light as I regard the grand ſeignior, who is obliged, 
by an expreſs command in the Alcoran, to learn and 


« practiſe ſome handicraft trade. Tho' I need not have 


gone for my inſtance farther than Germany, where 

« ſeveral emperors have voluntarily done the fame 

* thing. Leopold the laſt worked in wood; and I have 

© heard there are ſeveral handicraft works of his mak- 

ing to be ſeen at Vienna, ſo neatly turn'd, that the 

belt joiner in Europe might ſafely own them without 
any diſgrace to his profeſſion, 

I Would not be thought by any thing | have ſaid, 
, to be againſt improving a boy's genius to the utmoſt 
pitch it can be carried. M hat 1 would endeavour to 
* ſhew in this eſſay, is, that there may be methods 
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© taken to make learning advantageous even to the 
meaneſt capacities. | 


X F am, & I R, Yours, &c. 


»„— — 


T my coming to London, it was ſome time before 
I could ſettle myſelf in a houſe to my liking. I 
was forced to quit my firſt lodgings by reaſon of an of- 
ficious landlady that would be aſking me every mor- 
ning how I had ſlept. I then fell into an honeſt family, 
and lived very happily for above a week ; when my 
landlord, who was a jolly- good - natured man, took it 
into his head that I wanted company, and therefore 
would frequently come into my chamber to keep me 
from being alone. This I bore for two or three days ;. 
bit telling me one day that he was afraid I was me- 
Jancholy, I thought it was high time for me to be gone, 
and accordingly took new lodgings that very night, A- 
bout a week after, I found my jolly landlord, who as I 
laid before, was an honeſt hearty man, had put me in- 
to an advertiſement of the Daily Courant, in the fol- 
lowing words, Whereas a melancholy man l:/7 his lodg- 
ings on Thurſday laſt in the Afternoon, and was aſter- 
wards ſeen gaing towards Iſlington; if any one can 
give notice of him ic R. B. fishmonger in the Strand, 
he shall be very well rewarded for his pains. As lam 
the beſt man in the world to keep my own counſel, 
and my landlord the ſiſnmonger not knowing my name, 
this accident of my life was never diſcovered to this 
very day. 

I am now ſettled with a widow-woman, who has a 
great many children, and complies with my humour in 
every thing. I do not remember that have ex- 
changed a word together thefe fiye years ; m7 coffee 
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comes into my chamber every morning without asking 
for it; if I want fire, I point to my chimney, if water, 
to my baſon : upon which my landlady nods, as much 


as toſay ſhe takes my meaning, and immediately obeys | 


my ſignals. She has like ways modelled her family fo 
well, that when her little boy offers to pull me by the 


coat, or prattle in my face, his eldeſt ſiſter immediately 


calls him off, and bids him not diſturb the gentleman. 
At my firſt entering into the family, I was troubled 
with the civility of their riſing up to me every time I 
came into the room, but my landlady obſerving that 


upon theſe occaſions I always cried tuſh, and went out 


again, has forbidden any ſuch ceremony to he uſed in 
the houſe ; ſo that at preſent I walk into the kitchen 


or parlour without being taken notice of, or giving any 


interruption to the bunch or diſcourſe of the family. 


The maid will-ask her miſtreſs (tho' I am by) whether 


the gentleman is ready to go to dinner, as the miſtreſs 
(who is indeed an excellent houſe wife) ſcolds at 
the ſervants as heartily before my face as behind my 
back. In ſhort, I move up and down the houſe, and 
enter into all companies, with the ſame liberty as a cat 
or any other domeſtic animal and am as little ſuſpect - 
cd of telling any thing that I hear or ſee. 


| remember laſt winter there were ſeveral young 
girls of the neighbourhood fitting about the fire with 


my landlady's daughters and telling ſtories of ſpirits 
and apparitions, Upon my opening the door, the 
young women broke off their diſcourſe, but my land- 
lady's daughters telling them that it was no body but 
the gentleman (for that is the name which I go by in 
the neighbourhood as well as in the family) they went 
on without minding me. I ſeated myſelt by the candle 
that ſtood on a table at one end of the room ; and 


pretendir g to read a book that I took out ofmy pocket, 
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heard ſeveral dreadful ſtories of ghoſts as pale as aſhes 
that had ſtood at the feet of a bed, or walked over a 
churchyard by moon-light : and of others that had 
been conjured into the Xed- ſea, for diſturbing people's 
reſt, and drawing their curtains at midnight, with ma- 
ny other old womens fables of the like nature. As one 
ſpirit raiſed another, I obſerved that at the end of e- 
very ſtory the whole company cloſed their ranks, and 
crouded about the fire. I took notice in particular of 
a little boy, who was fo attentive to every ſtory, that 
Jam miſtaken if he ventures to go to bed by himſelf 
this twelve-months, Indeed they talked fo long, that 
the imagination of the whole aſſembly were manifeſtly 
crazed, and, I am ſure, will be the worſe for it as long 
as they live. I heard one of the girls, that had look- 
ed upon me over her ſhoulder, asking the company 
bow long I had been in the room, and whether I did 
not look paler than I uſed to do. This put me under 
ſome apprehenſions that I ſhould be forced to explain 
myſelf if I did not retire, for which reaſon I took the 
candle in my hand, and went up into my chamber, 
not without wondering at this unaccountable weakneſs 
in reaſonable creatures, that they ſhould love to aſto - 
niſh and terrify one another. Were I a father, I 
ſhould take a particular care to preſerve my children 
from theſe little horrors of imagination, which they 
are apt to contract when they are young, and are 
not able to ſhake off when they are in years, I have 
known a ſoidier that has entered a breach, affrighted 
at his own ſhadow ; and look pale upon a little ſcratch- 
ing at his door, who the day before had marched up 
againſt a battery of cannon. There are inſtances of 
perſons, who have been terrified even to diſtraction, at 
the figure of a tree or the ſhaking of a bulruſh. The 
truth of it is, I look upon a ſound imagination as the 
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greateſt bleſſing of life, next to a clear judgment and 
a good conſcience. In the mean time, ſince there are 
very few whoſe minds are not more or leſs ſubject to 
theſe dreadful thoughts and apprehenſions, we ov ght 
to arm ourſelves againſt them by the dictates of rea- 


ſon. and religion, ro pull the eld woman out of our 


hearts, and extinguiſh thoſe impertinent notions which 
we imbibed at a time that we were not able to judge 
of their abſurdity, Or if we believe, as many wiſe and 
good men have done, that thereare ſuch phantoms and 
apparitions as thoſe I have been ſpeaking of, let us en · 
deavour to eſtabliſh to ourſelves an intereſt in him who 


holds the reins of the whole creation in his hand, and 


moderates them after ſuch a manner, that it is impoſ- 
ſible for one being to break looſe upon another with- 
out his knowledge and permiſſion. - 


For my own part, I am apt to Join in opinion with 


thoſe who believe that all the regions of nature ſwarm. 


with ſpirits; and that we have multitudes of ſpectators 
on all our actions, when we think ourſelves moſt alone: 
but inſtead of terrifying myſelf with ſuch a notion, I 


am wonderfully pleaſed to think that I am always en- 


gaged with ſuch an innumerable ſociety, in fearching 


out the wonders of the creation, and joining in the 


ſame conſort of praiſe and adoration. 

Milton has finely deſcribed this mixed communion of 
men and fpirits in paradiſe ; and had doubtleſs his eye 
upon a verſe in old Heſod, which is almoſt word for 


word the ſame with his third line in the following paſ- 
ſage. 


— — 


— Vor think, though. men were none, 


That heav'n would want ſpectators, Cod want praiſe: 


Millions of ſfiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unſeen, both when we wake and when we /leep ; 


All theſe with ceaſcleſs praiſe bis aworks behold 
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Both day and nioht. How often from the ſte 7 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard | 
Celeſtial voices to the midnight air, | 

Sole, or reſponſive each to other's note, 

Singing their great Creator? Iſt in bands, 
While they keep watch, or zightly rounding walk, 
With beav'nly touch of i ru, mental ſounds, 

In full harmonic number join'd their ſongs 
Divide the night, and lift our Bough to bead n. C 


Rules for Polite and Uſeful CONVERSATION» | 


Y obſerving the Jaws of Politeneſs, tho' you are 

not maſter enough of humour and abundance of 
words, ſo as to ſay witty things, and tell an agreeable 
ſtory, you may carry yourſelf To obligingly to the com- 
pany as to pleaſe; and whatever a miſtaken vanity 
may ſuggeſt, I will dare to ſay, that it is more advan- 


tageous to a man's reputation for a perſon to e in 


Converſation than to ſhine in it, Politeneſs will more 
effectually gain us eiteem and love, and make our com- 
pany deſirable, tnan the moſt extraordinary parts and 
attainments we can become maſters of. Eloquence, 
a ſhew of learning, and a pretence to an extenſive 
knowledge, ſeldom fail to excite envy and promote 
ill-will againſt us; but the polite companion, as he en- 


deavours to eclipſe no body, is reſpected by all. He 


that is polite, will in courſe obſerve to conform him- 
ſelf to the taſte, character, and preſent humour of his 
company. But this is never found where the perſon 
does not firſt endeayour to ſtock himſelf with a large 
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Find of pood-nature and complaiſance. But as he 
never ſucceeds who forces nature, I do not pretend to 
ſay that any rational perſon ought to baulk his talents 
in converſation, On the contrary, never attempt rail. 
lery or a hamorous ſtory, if your talent is not for 
humour or raillery. Conſider your own capacity, and 
keep within the bounds of what you know. Never 
talk of things you are ignorant of, ualeds it be for in- 
formation. He that tranſgreſſeth this rule, tho' in o- | 
ther particulars he may be a man of genius and merit, | 
will talk like a fool, and appear like acoxcomb, A- 
void all diſputes, if poſüble; and if you are forced in- 
to an argumest, be cool and modeſt in your replies. 
There is no part of Converſation that requires more 
wit and good humour, than to acquit one's ſelf with 
honour in an obſtinate controverſy. Coolneſs - 
and modeſty ſeldom fail of gaining the victory, at 
leaſt in the opinion of the hearers, who always and 
moſt juſtly deſpiſe the dogmatical diſputant, that 
ſhews more deſire to recommend himſelf than to prove. 
the truth. 

Nothing can be more 3 and blameable than 
to be angry with another, becauſe he is not of your o- 
pinion. Conſider, that as his private intereſt, his edu - 
cation, and means by which another has attained his 
knowledge are very different from yours, it is almoſt 
impoſſible he ſhould think as you do; or at leaſt he 
has as much right to be angry with you, as you can 
have to be angry with him. And even they who con- 
tend for no more than honour and victory, cannot 
give their adverſary a greater advantage over them. 
than to fall into a paſſion. This rule is further (treng- 
thened by the abſurdity of being angry with a weak 
and ignorant perſon, who ought to be a greater ob- 
je& of our pity than our anger ; or with our gu, 
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for they never value ſuch a one's paſſion. It is true 
if a man be engaged with a knave or a fool, who can 


| bear their contradiction? But then remember that ĩt 


will be more prudent and eaſy, even then, to ſuppreſs 
all warmth of temper which may expoſe you, but can 
never convince nor reſorm them. Nothing procures 
a man more eſteem and leſs envy from a company than 
offering to moderate diſputes, without engaging on 


either ſide; he obtains the amiable character of being 


impartial, Aud he gains an opportunity of ſifting to the, 
bottom, of ſhewing his judgment, and ſometimes of 
addreſſing himſelf in a genteel manner, to the con- 
tending parties. And be careful, when victory de- 
clares on your ſide, never to puſh your triumph too 
far; go ſo far as to make the company ſenſible you 
have your adverſary in your power, but let them alſo 
con fe ſs you are too generous to make uſe of it. 
Talk very little of yourfelf; nothing is more im- 
prudent than to diſcover your faults, nor more ridicu- 
lous than to puff your ſuppoſed virtues, And it is e- 
very whit as diſagreeable to interruptConverſation with 
2 detail of your domeſtic and private affairs; your wife, 
your children, your hounds, your horſes and ſervants, 
are bad ſubjeQs over a glaſs of wine or a diſh of cof- 
fee. If you engroſs all the Converſation to yourſelf, 
it will ſoon be &$liked, and a contemptuous taciturni- 
ty is equally as affronting, And when you talk, con- 
ſider your age and character in life. Many things are 
becoming the mouth of an aged perſon that loſe their 
beauty and force in the Converſation of youth ; and 
to hear a formal empty'man deciding all controverſies 
With a ſhort ſentence, is molt intolerable. If you arc 
remarkably famous for any particular ſcience, avoid 
wking of it as much as may be; becauſe you cannot 
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get any thing by it, but you may certainly loſe a great 
deal of credit. And whenever you have. occaſion to | 
commend, give your reaſon for ſo doing, that you may 
not be ſuſpected of flattery. But nothing is more 
blameable in Converſation. than the liberty which 
ſome take, under the ſpecious name of freedom, to 
ſpeak their minds; Theſemen areal ways groubſeſome 
to ſome part of the company, becauſe they only en- 
deavour to ſatisfy their own humour by bolting out 
| ſome rude il|-timed ſpeech, or cracking a joke, when 
an oppoſite behaviour might have preſerved a friend 
or made a man's fortune. In fme; If you. meet to 
promote good neighbourhood, never lug into Don- 
verſation either religious or political differences ; ab- 
ſtain from all perſonal reflexions, and never offend the 
chaſte and pions ear with laſcivious or ſmutty expref- 
ſions, or inuendoes, or with needleſs imprecations and: 
blaſphemous oaths, | ef %p 
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"CHAP TI, 


Which takes in the time that paſſed from the creation 
of the world, to the flood. 


A E world was created about four thouſand years ; 
before the birth of Jeſys Chriſt. In fix days 
God made all the creatures that are therein ; and on 
the ſixth day he created Adam, who was the firſt man. 
IN. He made him after his own image, and gave him do- 
+ "ol minion over the reſt of the creatures. Adam after his 
[if creation was put into the terreſtrial paradiſe, other- 
ways called the garden of Eden, with Eve his wife, 
who was formed out of one of his ribs : And they had 
lived happy in that place, if they had continued in their 
iLnocence, and kept the law that God had given 
them. 
But Adam and Eve Neben fallen into rebellion, thro' 
the temptation of the devil, and having broken the 


— 
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commandment that God gave them, not to cat of the 
fruit of a tree which was in the garden of Eden, v 
the ſcripture | calls, The tree of eee 
© 2nd evil; they loſt their innocence and their happi- 
neſs together, were made ſubject to death, and driven 
by God out of the terreſtrial paradiſe. By this fall of | 
Adam, fin and death entered intorthe- world; 20d: alt - 
men had been for ever miſerabfe if God had not taken 

pity of them. But God immediately promiſed, © That. 
© the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent's 
head; that is, that men ſhould be delivered from. 
fin, Gallen degth, and from the power of the devil. by 
Jeſus Chriſt, who ſhould be born of a virgin. 

In the book of Geneſis, Moſes tells who were the 
children and deſcendants of Adam, We ſee by the 

| hiſtory of thoſe times, that the life of man was then 
much longer than it is now, and that they lived many 
hundreds of years: but it may be alfo obſerved, that 
fia began to reign in the world preſently after the ctea- 

ö tion. Cain the fon of Adam flew his brother Abel, und 

bad a wicked poſterity. Nevertheleſs, God was known» 

3 to, and wor:ihipped by the patriarchs, and eſpecially ia 

the family of Seth, who was one of the ſons of Adam 
. Among theſe patriarchs, the ſeriptute makes mention 
of Enoch, whom God took out of the world, ſo that 
he died not; God having been pleaſed thereby to 
crown his piety, and to teach men that there arè re- 
wards after this life, for thoſe that liye well. But in 
proceſs of time, the poſterity of Seth was corrupted' 
-hkewiſe, and mingled with the wicked. The earth 
was filled with crimes, and the corruption grew ſo 
great and general, that God ſent the flood, wliich 
drowned the whole world, Noah excepted, who, be- 
n ing a man that feared God, was, with his family, pre · 
R ſerved from this inundation; God having commanded 
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the flood came. The memory of this deluge is pre- 
ſerved, not only in the holy ſcriptures, but alſo among 
divers nations of the world, as we may find in many 
ancient hiſtories. The flood happened one thouſand 
fix hundred fifty-fix years after the creation of the 
world. ————— ET of PRGENIGNE TT A IEAGTEEY ang 
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2 CH AP. Il. 


Of the time between the flood, and the call of Abra- 


ham. 


7 


AA being come out of the ark after the de- 
luge, God made a covenant: with him, and 
gave 2 new ſanction to the law of nature, in order to 
turn men from wickedneſs and vice. Noah had three 
Tons, Shem, Ham, and Zapheth, and all the world was 
afterwards peopled by their poſterny. The deſcen- 
dants of Shem ſettled chiefly in Aa; thofe of Ham 
ſpread, for the moſt part in ¶Mrict; and thoſe of 7a- 
pheth, in Europe, This is the original of all the peo- 
ne in the world, as may be ſeen more at large in the 
tenth chapter of Geneſit. | 3 

Some time after the flood, men undertook to build 
the tower of Babe!; but God confounded their lan- 
guage ; ſo that not underſtanding one another any long · 
er, they were diſperſed into divers countries. Idolatry 
degan about this time to prevail, and then God was 
Pleaſed to chooſe a people, among whom the true reli- 
gion might be preſerved. For this purpoſe he called 
Abraham, who lived in the city of Ur in Chaldea. He 
appointed him to leave the country wherein he was 
born; he engaged him to ſerve him, and fear him he 
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candy im to go into the land of Clinaay, and 
he promiſed to give that country to his deſcendants, 
to multiply his poſterity, and thatꝰ the Meſſias ſhould 
be born of his race. The call of Abraham happened 
four hundred and en ſeven ne after the flood, 
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CHAP. II. 


8 Of t the time between the call of Abraham, and the ge- 
ing of the children 5 Ifrael out Fe Egypt. a 


e 


BR AH AM ban come into ** land of Canaan, 

tarried there ſome time with Lot his nephew, 
without having any child. This country was then in- 
habited by the Canaanites, who were an idolatrous 
and very wicked people; particularly the inhabitants 
of Sodom (chere Lot dwelt) were ſo wicked, and had 
committed fins ſo horrible, that God deſtroyed that 
city, aſter that he had brought Lot, with his wife and 
daughters, out of it, Fire from heaven fell down upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah, ſo that thoſe cities, with their 
inhabitants, and all the neighbouring country, wege 
burnt to aſhes. 

When Abrabam was an hundred years of age, . 
his ſon was born, by a ſupernatural power. Jſaac was 
the father of Jacob; and Jacob had twelve ſons, who 
were the heads of the twelve tribes or families of the 
children of //rae/, The two moſt conſiderable of 
theſe tribes were afterwards, the tribe of Levi, from 
which the prieſts and miniſters of religion were taken; 
and the tribe of Judab, which was the moſt power- 
ful, and which was for a great while poſſeſſed of the 

| "opp authority, and was to ſubſiſt till the comin of 
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Jef Chriſt; from which alſo Jeſus Chriſt was s to be 


wa" one of the ſons of Jacob, having been ſold and 

carried into Egyph, thro* the jealouſy and hatred of 
his brethren ; God raiſed him up to the chiefeſt digui- 
ey of that kingdom, by the means of the king of the 
country.” Some years aſter, Jacob the father of Jo- 
feph was conſtrained by the famine that was in the 
land of Canaan, to go and fojourn in Egypt, with all 
his family. About this time lived Jab, a man illuſtrious 
for his-iety, and patience under afflictions. 

After the death of Jacob and Faſeph, the children 
of 1/rae/ encreaſed and muliiplied ſo exceediogly in 
Eygpt, that king Pharaoh became jealous of them, and 
endeavoured to deftroy them. But God ſent Moſes, 
who having wrought many miracles, and ſmote Ey 
with ten plagues, obliged Pharaoh to let the children. 
of 1/rael go out of his territories, This departure of 
the children of ael out of Egypt, happened four 


hundred and thiny ycars after tho call of Abrahams 
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075 the time betaveen 1 going out : of Egypt, and the 
| ' building F Solomon's temple, 


T H E children of Ißrael being: come out of Bee gpt; 
walked upon dry land through the Red Sea ; 
and Pharaoh, who purſued them, attemping to go 
thro' it after them, was there drowned, with all bis 
army. Fifty days after the deliverance from Eygpt, 
God publiſhed the ten commandments of the political 
laws to Mees, as alſo the ceremonial laws which the 
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Whatlite were to to obſerve. God did not ſuffer the 
children of Mael to enter into the land of Canaan im- 
mediately after their coming out of Egypt, but they 
ſtaid in the wilderneſs forty A If under _=_ conduct 
of Moſes. Hes: ST Pe” 
Ms/es dying at the end of theſe eee years, Forhud 
| ſucceeded him; and after having ſubdued the nations 
and kings that inhabited the land of Canaan, he ſettl - 
ed the //raclites in their ſtead. After the death of 
Joshua, that people were governed by the judges that 
God raiſed, from time to time, until the prophet Sa- 
muel (who was the laſt of the judges) ſet up Sau the 
firſt king of the //raeliter. After Saul, reigned Da- 
vid, who was both a king and a prophet; to whom 
ſucceeded Solomon his ſon, who built the temple of 
Feruſalem, four hundred and fourſcore years after the 
coming out of Egypt, and a thouſand: N before the 
comung of an Chriſt. | | 
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CHAP. v. 


of the 8 Ae the beilding of Solomon 8 remple, 
and * ann ff n, Ed es | 


F T ER Selcwon s death, 2 his fon being 
ſet on the throne; ten tribes of Hrael revolt- 
ed 10 that he ruled over two tribes only, which were 
thoſe of Judah and Benjamin. Thus there were 
two kingdoms formed, the one called the kingdom of 
Iſrael, "which comprehended the ten revolted tribes; 
the other called the kingdom of Judah, which conſiſt- 
ed of the two tribes that remained faithful to Kar 
bears, | 2 2 
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The kingdom of Iſcae / ſubſiſted about two hund. 


red and fifty years: Feroboam was the firſt king of it. 


This prince fearing that his ſubjects would return to 


. the obedicnce of Reboboam king of Judab, when they 
ſhould go to Feruſalem,to thefolemn feſtivals,to worſhip 
: God in the temple, and to offer their facrifices there, 


ſet up a falſe worſhip in his kingdom. He made two 
golden calves, which they worſhipped under the name 


of the God of Iſrael.” He appointed ſolemn feaſts and 


prieſts: | So that in the reign of Feroboam and his 


ſueceſſors, idolatry was eſtabliſhed in the kingdom of 
| Iſrael. All the kings of Iſcae! were idolaters, and 
kept up the falſe worfhip which Fero59am had eſta · 


bliſhed. God ſent ſeveral prophets to the ten tribes, 


to turn them from their fins, and to preſerve the know- 


ledge of himſelf among them. The moſt eminent of 


theſe prophets was Elijab: He propheſied in the time 

of Abab, who was one of the wickedeſt of the kings 
of J/rael. At laſt, the kingdom of the ten tribes was 
deſtroyed, , and Samaria, their capital of was taken 


in the time of Horbea the laſt king o rael, by Sal- 
manaſar king of Mh ria, who carried away the ten 


ttibes into his own kingdom, from whence they were 
difperſed into divers countries, and have never face 
been fettled again in their own land. 


The kingdom of Judab lafted an hundred and thir- 


ty years longer than that of Hſrael. The capital city 


of this kingdom was Jeruſalem, where the true God 


was ſerved in the temple of Solomon. But idolatry 
* crept in alſo into the kingdom of Fudah. God raifed 
up Prophets from time to time, who oppoſed the er- 
- rors and fins of that people, who threatned them with. 
the judgments of God, and foretold the comirg of the 

Meſlias. Jſaiab was one of the molt eminent of thoſe 
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— There were alſo ſome good kings, ho en- 
deavoured to aboliſh idolatry; as Fehothaphat, Hleze- 
liab, Jgſiab, and ſome others. But the people con 
tinuing in their ſias, God (after he had long threat · 
ned them, and afflicted them at ſundry times by the 
ncighbouring kings) deſtroyed alſo the kingdom of- 
dah. Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon beſieged Fe- 
ruſalem in the reign of Zedekiah, the laſt king of Fu- 
dab: He took it, and burnt it with the temple, and 
carried away the people to Babylon, about four hund- 
red and twenty years after Solomon had laid the foun- 
dation of the temple of Jeruſalem, and ſite hundred 
and fourſcore years before the birth of o Lord. 
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CHAP VI. 


os te time between the captivity of Babylon, ard 
Jeſu us Chꝛriſt. 


HE Babylonish captivicy laſted ſeventy years, as 
the prophet Jeremiah had foretold it ſhould. 
When theſe ſeventy years were expired, the Fes te- 
turned into their own country by the leave of Cyrus 
king of Perſſa, under the conduct of Zorobabel, to re- 
build the temple of Feruſalem. But in this they were 
interrupted by the neighbourin g nations, and this work 
was delayed to the time of Dares king of Perfia, who 
commanded that the temple and the ſervice of God 
ſhould be ſet up again. The prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah lived at that time, and they exhorted the 
Jeut to labour in building the temple. Some years 
afterwards, Nehemiah went into Fudea by the per- 
miſſion of King Artaxerxes e He cauſed the walls of 


7 erufalem to he built, and 3 ak and Civil go · 


yernment in that city, 

From the rebuilding of | PPT TOE: in the reign of 
Darius, to the deſtrüction of that city, which bap- 
pened after the coming of Jeſus Chriſt, thete were 
ſeventy weeks of years, that is to ſay, four hundred 
and ninety years, according to the prediction of the 

prophet Daniel. The Fews being returned into their 
own country, were for ſome time ſubject to the kings 
of Penſſa, and afterwards to the kings of Syria. They 
_ were. expoſed to divers perſecution, whereof the laſt 
and moſt cruel, was that of king Antiochus, who plun- 
deredand proſaned the temple of Zeru/alem, and made 
uſe of torments in order to force the cu to renounce 
theirreligianzas may be ſeen in the hiſtory of the Mac- 
cabees. This was he that forced Mattathias and many 
Zenws to enter into a covenant together for the preſer- 
vation of their religion and liberty. They gained 
many victories by the courage and conduct of Zudas 
Maccabeus and Jonathan, both ſons of Mattathiuss 
Having recovered their liberty, and again ſet up the 
exerciſe of their religion, they were a long time under + 
the government of the prieſts who ſucceeded Tudas 5 
and Jonathan, and took the title of kings. Theſe N 
are they who are called / noncans. At laſt, the Zewvs 
fell under tbe dominion of the Romans, who made 
Herod king over Fudea ; and it was this Herod that 
reigned when dem Chriſt came into the world. 
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4. cap. vn. 


97 the birth of Jeſus Chriſt; of his life a 1 4 1 _ 
aun aud 1 on into beaven. 


i E time in which God had reſolved to _ his | 
ſon being come, Jeſus Chriſt was born in Ju- 
dea, jw many things fell out, that made his birth res 
markable: Nevertheleſs, he did not quickly make him- 
ſelf known to the Fews: Nor did he begin to exer· 
ciſe his miniſtry before he was thirty years of. age, Se - - 
that he had been baptized by John the baptiſt, his 
forerunner. We have the hiſtory of the life of Jeſus 
Chriſt in the goſpel, and there are three things prin» 
cipally to be conſidered in this hiſtory, viz. The doc- 
trine of Jeſus Chriſt, his miracles, and the holineſs of 
his life. The doctrine he preached was moſt holy, 
and tends only | to the glory of God, and the good of 
mankind. He *wrought a great number of miracles, 
which manifeſted an'infinite power and goodneſs, By 
| theſe miracles he has made it to appear, that he was 
the ſon of God, and that his doctrine was true, His 
life was perfectly holy. We may find therein an ex. 
ample of all kind of virtues, and Articularly of an 
admirable charity and humility, of an extraordinary 
zcal, and of a perfect indifference for the world. 
Jeſus having lived after this manner among the 
Jews for about the ſpace of four years, they crucified 
him, and put him to death at the feaſt of the paſſover: 
But he roſe again the third day after his death; and 
forty days after his reſurrection, he aſcended into 
heaven, where he ſits on the right hand of Cod; and 
5 'F | : 
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from whence he ſent the Holy Ghoſt to his apoſtles 


upon the day of moe”. 


CHAP. vin. 


97 the preaching of the apoſtles, aud the eftablichment 
ef the Chriſtian religion. 


HE apoſtles having received the Holy Ghoſt in 
the city of eruſalem, began to preach the goſ- 


pel there, and to confirm their doctrine by miracles. 
At firſt they preached only in Judea, and to none but 


Jews, But God having made known to them that 


the Chriſtian religion ought to be taught to all men, Z 
they went to preach the goſpel throughout the world. 


The apoſtles met with Jer in almoſt all the places 
Where they came, this nation having been diſperſed 
for a long time in divers countries. It was to the Jews 
of the diſperſion that the apoſtles did at firſt addreſs 
themſelves, as the book of Ace ſhews us, and it was to 
them that they wrote many epiſtles. Nevertheleſs, 
they invited all ſorts of people, without diſtinttion, ar 
well Gentiles as Jews, to the profeſhon of the goſ- 
pel; and they baptized all thoſe that would become 
Chriſtians, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghoſt. This is the ſubſtance of the 
doctrine which the apoſtles and other miniſters of 
Jeſus Chriſt did preach ; namely, That there is but 


one only God, who created heaven and earth: that 


this true God, who had not been ſufficiently een 
till then, had made himſelf known to men by jeſus 
Chriſt his ſon : that this Jeſus who was crucified by 


the Jews, was riſen again; that he was the ſaviour of 
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ad —— the judge of all men; and that all thoſe 


who would believe in him, ſhould be eternally happy. 
This doctrine was preached by the apoſtles with ſuch 


wonderful ſucceſs, that in a few years Chriſtianity was 


eltabliſhed in the principal parts of the world. 

As for the Jews, they were deſtroyed and drove 
gut of their country forty years after the death of our 
Lord, The city of Feruſalem was taken by the Ro- 
mans, and with the temple there, laid in ruins as Je- 


fas Chriſt had expreſsly ſoretold; the Judgments of - 


God fell upon the Fetvs, who were diſperſed through- 
out the world; and ſince that time, they have never 


been able to recover that deſtruction, but i it continues 
| __ them 1 to this 1228 | | 
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C H A p . IX. 
An abridgment of the 2 religion. 


UT, in OY to have a more exat knowledge of 


the religion preached by the apoſtles, it multi be 


known; that they required two things from en, and 
promiſed them allo two things. 


The two things which the apoſtles required, were, 
that men ſhould believe, and that they ſhould amend 


their hves, They required in the firlt place, that 


men ſhould believe in God, and in Jeſus Chriſt; that 
the Gentiles ſhould torſake their religion, and the ſer- 
vice of falſe deities, and adore and ſerve none but the 
true God, the Creator of the world; that the Fenvz 


mould acknowledge Jeſus Chriſt for the Meſſias pro- 
miſed by the prophets; and that Jeu and Gentiler 


both ſhould believe that ſeſus Chriſt came into the 
F 2 
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world for the ſalvation of men, to make atonement 
for their fins, to deliver them from condemnation and 


death, and to purchaſe for all them that believe in 


him a title to eternal life; that they ſhould receive his 


doctrine as true, and that they ſhould perſevere in the 
profeſlion of it. The other thing which the apoſtles 
required, was, that thoſe who till then had lived very 
wickedly, ſhould amend their lives, and renounce 
their fins, of which the principal were, impiety, im- 


urity, intemperance, cruelty, covetouſneſs, injuſtice, 


ride, evil ſpeaking, the love of the world and ſelf- 
love. Thoſe who were made Chriſtians renounced 
theſe fins, in receiving baptiſm, and they promiſed to 
live in the practice of virtue and holineſs, and to obey 
the commandments of Jeſus Chriſt ; which may be 


\ reduced to theſe three heads, piety towards God, juſ - 


tice and charity towards our neighbour, and * 
ance in regard to ourſelves. 


Upon condition that men would acquit themſelves 


of theſe two duties, and would give evidence of their 
faith and repentance, the apoſtles promiſed them two 
things: Fir/, That all their paſt fins, committed in 
the time of their ignorance, ſhould be patdoned: Sev 
 condly, That God would receive them into his cove- 
mant, and grant them ſalvation and life eternal. Theſe 
are the two things that the apoſtles gave men aſſurance 
of by baptiſm; bat as for thoſe that refuſed to become 
Chriſtians, or that being Chriſtians, did not live as Je- 
ſus Chriſt had ordained; the. apoſtles declared that 
they were excluded from ſalvation, and were ſubject 
to condemnation and death eternal. | Tu 


This is the ſum of the Chriſtian religion as it was 


preached by the apoſtles. It is our duty to adhere 
conſtantly to it, to love it, to do according as it di- 
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res living godly in this world, and expecting our 
ſalvation from the mercy of God; that ſo when je- 
ſus Chriſt ſhall come at the laſt day to render to every 


one according to his works, we may eſcape the pu- 
niſhments which this religion threatens wicked people 


with, and partake of that glory and everlaſtiog bappi- 


— which it promiſes ro the faithful. 
SA MCE SNN 
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action that ever was propoſed to man, is not acknow- 
ledged the glory and happineſs of their being, The 
heart is treacherous to itſelf, and we do not let out 


refletions go deep enough to receive religion as the 
molt honourable incentive to good and worthy actions. 


It is our natural weakneſs, to flatter ourſelves into a 
deli ief, that if we ſearch into our inmolt thoughts, we 
| find ourſelves wholly diſintereſted, and diveſied of any 


views ar iling from ſelf- love and vain-glory. But how- | 


ever, ſpirits of ſuperficial greatneſs may diſdain at 


firſt Gght to do ary thing, but from a noble impulſe . 


in themſelves, without any future regards in this or an- 
other being; upon ſtricter inquiry they will find, to act 


vorthily, and expect to be rewarded only in anodtbhet 


F 3 


T is owing to pride, and a ſecret aſſectation of a 
certain ſelt-exiſtence, that the nobleſt motive for - 
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world, is as heroic a pitch of virtue as human nature 


can arrive at. If the tenor of our actions have any 


other motive than the deſire to be pleaſing in the eye 


of the deity, it will neceſſarily follow, that we mult | 
be more than men, if we are not too much exalted in 
proſperity. and depreſſed in adverſity. But the Chriſti- 
an world has a leader, the contemplation of whoſe 


life and ſufferings mult adminiſter comfort in affliction, 


while the ſenſe of his power and omnipotence mult 


_ give them humiliation in proſperity. - 


It is owing to the forbidden and unlovely confiridve | 
with which men of low conceptions at when they 


think they conform themſelves to religion, as well as 


to the more odious conduct of hypocrites, that the word 
Chriſtian does not carry. with it at firſt view all that 


is great, worthy, friendly. generous, and heroic, The 


man who ſuſpends his hopes of the reward of worthy 


actions till after death, who can beſtow unſeen, who 


can overlook hatred, do good to his ſlanderer, who 


can never be angry at his friend, never revengeful to 
bis enemy, is certainly Formed for the benefit of ſoci- 


ety: yet theſe are ſo far from heroic virtues, that they 
are but the ordinary dutics of a Chriſtian, 
When a man with a ſtcady faith looks back on the 


X great cataſtrophe of this day, with what bleeding emo- 


tions of heart muſt he contemplate the life and fuffer- 
ings of his deliverer ? "When his agonies occur to him, 


| how will he weep to reflect that he has often forgot 
them for the glance of a wanton, for the applauſe of 
a vain world, for an heap of fleeting paſt pleaſures, 

which are at preſent aking forrows ? 


How pleaſiog is the contemplation of the be eps 


our almighty leader took in conducting us to his hea · 


. yenly manſions ! In plain and apt parable, limilitude, 
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of our ſalvation; but they of his acquaintance, inſtead 
of receiving what they could not oppoſe, were offen · 
ded at the preſumption of being wiſer than they: they 
could not raiſe their little ideas above the conſideration 
of him, in tholſe circumſtances familiar to them, ot con · 
ceive that he, who appcared not more terrible or 
pompous, ſhould have any thing more exalted than 
themiclves; he in that place therefore would not 
longer ineffectually exert a power which was incapable 
of conquering the prepoſleſſion of their narrow 2 
mean conceptions. 

Mulutudes followed him, and 3 him the dh. 
| the blind, the fick, and maim'd; whom when their 
Creator had touch'd, wit. -coad lite they jaw, ipoke 
jeap'd, and ran. In affection to him, and admiration 
of his actions, the croud could not ſeave him, but wait» 
ed near him till they were almolt as faint and helpleſs 
as others they brought tor ſuccour. He had compaſ- 
| ſion on them, and by a miracle ſupplied their neceſſi- 
ties. Oh, the ecitatic enter taiument, when they could 
| behold then ſood immediately increate to the diltri- 
buter” s hand, and ice their God in perſon feeding and 
_ refreſhing his creatures! Oh envied happineſs } But 
why do Liay cavied ? as if our God did not (hill preſide 


over our temperate meals, chearful * and inno- 


cent converiations. 


But though the ſacred ſtory is every where ll of 
| miracles not inferior to this, and tho” in the midſt of 
thoſe acts of divinity h never gave the leaſt hint of a 
deſign to become a ſecular prince, yet had not hither- 
to the apoſtles themſelves any other than hopes of 


worldly power, preferment, riches, and pomp ;. for 


pures an accident of ambition among the ANTI 


67 
and allegory, our great maſter enforced the doctrine 
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hearing bis maſter explain that his kingdom was not ö 


of this world. was ſo ſcandalized that he whom he had 


o long followed ſhould ſuifer the ignominy, ſhame, and 
death which he foretold, that he took him aſide, and 
faid; Be it far from thee, Lord, this shall not be unto 
thee : far which he ſuffered a ſevere reprehenſion from 


his walter, as having in his view the gory, of man ra- 
ther than of God. 


The great change of things began to draw neun 


when the Lord of nature thought fit, as a ſaviour and 
deliverer, to make his public. entry into Feruſalem, 


with more than the power and joy, but none of the o- 


ſentation and pomp of a triumph; he came humble, 


meek, and lowly : with N unfelt new ecſtaſy, multi- 


tudes ſtrewed his way wit garments and olive bran» 
ches, crying with loud gladneſs and acclamation, Ho- 


ſannab to the fon of Davie, Bleſſed is he that cometh in 


the name of the Lord At this great King's acceſſion 


to his throne, men were not ennobled, but ſav'd; 
erimes were not remitted, but ſins forgiven z he did 


not beſtow medals, honours, favours, but heilth, joy, 


ſight, ſpeech. The firſt object the blind ever faw, was 
the author of fight: while the lame ran before, and the 


dumb repeated the Hoſarnah, Thus attended, he en- 
tered into his own houſe, the ſacred temple, and by 


his divine authority expelled traders and worldings 


that profaned it; and thus did he, for a time, uſe a 


great and defpotic power, to let unbelievets under- 


Rand, that it was not want of, but ſuperiority to all 
| worldly dominion, that made him not exert it, But 
is this then the ſaviour ? is this the deliverer * ſhall 
this obſcure Nazarene command {/rael, and fit on che 
throne of Daria? Their proud ard diſdainful hearts, 
Which were petrified with the love and pride of this 
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world, were impregnable to the reception of ſo mean 
a benefactor, and were now enough exaſperated with 
beneſits to conſpire his death. Our Lord was ſenſible 
of their deſign, and prepat ed his diſciples for it, by re- 
counting to them now more diſtinctly what ſhould be- 
ſal him; but Peter, with an ungrounded reſolution, 
and in a fluſh of temper, made a ſanguine proteſtation, 
that tho all men were offended in him, yet would not 
he be offended, It was a great article of our ſaviour's 
buſineſs in the world, to bring us to a ſenſe of our in- 
ability, without God's aſſiſtance, todo any thing great 
or good; he therefore told Peter, who thought fo well 
of his courage and fidelity, that they would both fail 
him, and even he ſhould deny him thrice that "_ 
night, ; 
But what heart can conceive, what zongue can utter 
the ſeguel! Who is that yonder bufſeted, mecked and 
ſpurn'd® Whom do they drag like a felon ? Whether do 
they carry my Lord, my King, my Saviour, and my 
| God 2 And will he die to expiate thoſe very injuries? 
See where they have nailed the Lord and Gtver of life! 
How his wounds blacken, his body writhes, and heart 
heaves with pity and with agony! © Almighty fuffer- 
er, laat down, lock down from thy triumphanit infamy # . 
Lo he inclines his bead to bis ſacred boſom! Hark be 
| groans # [ee he expires l The earth trembles, the temple. 
rends, the rocks burſt, the dead ariſę : which are tbe 
quick i ? which are the dead? Sure natures all. . 
i: departing with her Creator 4 
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TJ HAVE heard of a very valuable picture, wherein 
1 all the painters of the age in which it was draws, 


ate repreſented ſitting together in a circle, and joining 
in a concert of muſic. Each of them plays upon ſuch 
a particular inſtrument as is the moſt ſuitable to his 
character, and expreſſes that ſtile and manner of pains 
ting which is peculiar to him. The ſamous cupola- 
painter of thoſe times, to ſhew the grandeur and bold - 


- neſs of his figures hath a horn in his mouth, which he 
ſeems to wind with great ſtrength and force. On the 
- contrary, an eminent artiſt, wha wrought up his pic- 
' tures with the greateſt accuracy, and gave them all 


thoſe delicate touches which are apt to pleaſe the nice- 


eſt eye, is repreſented as tuning a theorbo. The Tame 
kind of humour runs through the whole piece. 


1 have often from this hint imagined to myſelf, that 


different talents in diſcourſe might be ſhadowed out 
after the ſame manner by different kinds of muſic; 


and that the ſeveral converſable parts of mankind in 
this great city might be caſt into the proper characters 
and divifions, as they reſemble ſeveral inſtruments that 
are inuſe among the maſters of harmony. Of thefe 
therefore in their order, and firſt of the drum. 
Your drums are the bluſterers in converſation, that 
with a loud laugh, unnatural niirth, and a torrent of 
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noiſe, domineer in public aſſemblies, over bear men of 
ſenſe, ſtun their companions, and fill the place they 
are in with a ratling ſound, that hath ſeldom any wit, 
humour, or good breeding in it. The drum notwith- 
ſanding, by this boiſterous vivacity, is very proper to 

impoſe upon the ignorant; and in converſation with 
ladies, who are not of the ſineſt taſte, often paſſes for 
a man of mirth and wit, for wonderful pleaſant com- 


pany. I need not obſerve, that the emptineſs of the 


drum very much contributes to its noiſe. 

The Jute is a character directly oppoſite to the drum, 
that ſounds very finely by itſelf or in a very ſmall con- 
cert. Its notes are exquiſitely ſweet, and very low, 
eaſily drowned in a multitude of inſtruments, and even 
loſt among a few, unleſs you give a particular atten- 
tion to it. A lute is ſeldom heard in a company of 
more than ſive, whereas a drum will ſhew itſelf to ad- 
vantage in an aſſembly of five hundred. The kataniſts 
therefore are men of a ſine genius, uncommon reflec- 
tion, great affability, and eſteemed chiefly by. perſons 


of good taſte, who are the only proper Judges of fo de- 
lightful and ſoft a melody. 


The trumpet is an inſtrument that has in it no com- 


paſs of muſi ic, or variety of ſound, but is notwithſtand- 


ing very agreable, ſo long as it keeps within its pitch; 
It has not above four or five notes, which are hows 
ever very pleaſing, and capable of exquiſite turns 
and modulations. The gentlemen, who fall under 
this denomination, are your men of the moſt faſhion- 
able education and refined breeding, who have learn- 


ed a certain ſmoothneſs of diſcourſe, and ſprightlineſs 


of ; air, from the polite company they have kept; but 
at the ſame time have ſhallow parts, weak judgments, 


and a ſhort reach of underſtanding ; a play-houſe, à 
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drawing-room, a ball, a viſiting day, or a' ring at 
Hide-park, are the few notes they are maſters of, 
which they touch upon in all converſations. The trum 
pet however is a neceſſary inftrument about a court, 
and a proper enliwener of a CONTErT, _—_— of! no er 
harmony by itſelf. | 
Violins are the lively, forward, importunate wits, 
4 that diſtinguiſh themſelves by the flouriſhes of ĩimagina 
tion, ſharpneſs of repartce, glances of fatire, and bear 
away the upper part in every concert. I cannot how. - 
ever but obſcrve, that when a man is not diſpoſed to 
hear mulic, there is not a more difagreeable n in 
harmony than that of a violin. a 
There is another muſical inſtrument, which is more 
frequent in this nation than any other; I mean your 
baſs-viol, which grumbles in the bottom of the concert, 
and with a ſurly maſculine ſound ſtrengthens the har- 
mony, and tempers the ſweetneſs of the ſeveral inſtru- 
ments that play along with it. The baſs-viol is an in- 
ſtrument of a quite different nature to the trumpet, 
and may. ſignify men of rough ſenſe, and unpoliſhed 
parts, who do not love to hear themſelves talk, but 
ſometimes break out with an agreeable Wah weßß uner- | 
pected wit, and ſurly pleaſantries, to the no ſmall di- 
verfion of their friends and companions. In ſhort, I 
look upon every ſenſible true born Briton to be natural- 
ly a baſs-viol. | 
As for your rural wits, who talk with great 440 
quence and alacrity of foxes, hounds, horſes, quick- N 
ſet · hedges, and ſix - bar · gates double ditches, and bro- 8 
ken necks, I am in doubt, whether I ſhould give them © 
a place in the converſable world. However, if they = 
will content themſelves with being raifed to the digni- 
ty of hunting-horns, I ſhall deſire for the future that te 
they may be known by that name. LED 1 
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x muſt not here omit the bagpipe ſpecies that will 
entertain you from morning to night with the repetiti- 
on of a few notes, which are played over and over, 


with the perpetual humming of a drone running under- 
neath them. Theſe are your dull, heavy, tedious ſtury- 


| tellers, the load and burden of all converſations, that 
ſet up for men of importance, by knowing ſecret hiſ- 
tory, and giving an account of tranſactions, that whe- 
ther they ever paſſed in the world or nat, doth not (i ig- 
nify a half penny to its inftraQion, er its welfare. 


Some have obſerved, that the Northern parts of this 


| iſland are more particularly fruitful in bagpipes. 


There are ſo very few perſons who are maſters in 


every kind of oon ver ſation, and can talk on all ſubjects, 
that I do not know whether we ſhould make a diſtinct 


ſpecies of them: nevertheleſs, that my ſcheme may 
not be defeclive, for the ſake of thoſe few who are 


endowed with extraordinary talents, I ſhall allow them 


to be harpſicords, a kind of muſic which every one 


knows is @ concert by itſ[cif, 
As for your paſſage bells, who look upon mirth as 


criminal, and talk of nothing but what is melancholy | 


in itſelf and mortifying to en nature, I ſhall not 
mention them. 

I hall like wiſe paſs over in FR all the rabble of 
mankind, that croud our ſtreets, cofſee- houſes, feaſts, 
and public tables. I cannot, call their diſcourfe conver» 


ſation, but rather ſomething that is practiſed in imita- 


tion of it, For which reaſon, if I would deſcribe them 
by any muſical inſtrument, it ſhould be by thoſe mo+ 


dern inventions of the bladder and ſtring, tongs and - 


key, marrowbone and cleaver. 


My reader will doubtleſs obſerve, that! have only 


touched here upon male inſtruments, having reſerved 
" female concert to another occaſions If he has a 
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1 

mind to know where theſe ſeveral characters are to be 
met with, I could direct him to a whole club of drums; 
not to mention another of bagpipes, which I have be- 
fore given ſome account of in my deſcription of our 
nightly meetings in Sheer-Lane. The lutes may of. 
ten be met with in couples upon the banks of a cryf: 
tal ſtream, or in the retreats of ſhady. woods and 
Aowery meadows ; which for different reaſons are like- 
wiſe the great reſort of your hunting-harns. , Baſs- 
viols are frequently to be found over a glaſs of ſtale. 
deer, and a pipe of tobacco, whereas thoſe who ſet 
up for violins, ſeldom fail to make their appearance 
at Will's once every evening. You may meet with 2 
trumpet any where on s other {ide of n 
croſs. | 

- That we may draw ſomething for our ante: in 
life out of the foregoing diſcourſe, I muſt intreat my 
reader to make a narrow ſearch into his life and con- 
verſation, and upon his leaving any company, to ex- 
amine himſeif ſeriouſly, whether he has behaved him- 
ſelf in it like a drum or a trumpet, a violin or a baſs- 
viol ; and accordingly endeavour to mend bis muſic 
ſor the future. For my own part, I muſt confeſs, I was 
a drum for many years; nay, and a noiſy one, till hay- 
ing poliſhed yſelF « a little in good company, I threw 
as much of the- trumpet into my converſation as was 
poſible for a man of an impetuous temper, by which 
mixture of different muſics, I look upon myſelf, dur- 
ing the courſe of many years, to hare reſembled a ta- 
bor and pipe. I have ſince very much endeavoured 
at the ſweetaeſs of the lute; but in ſpite of all my te- 
folutions, I muſt confeſs with great confuGon, that I 
find myſelf daily degenetating into a bagpipe; whe- 
her it be the effect of my old- age, or of the company 
I keep, I know not. Al} that 1 can do, is to keep a 
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ti over my converſation, and to \ filence the drone 
as ſoon as I find it begin to bum i in my diſcourſe, being 
determined, rather to hear the notes of others, than to 
play out of time, and eneroach upon their parts in the 
concert by the noiſe of fo tireſome an inſtrument. 
I ſhall conclude this paper with a letter which l re- 


ceived laſt night from a friend of mine who knows very 
vell my notions upon this ſubjed, and invites me to 


paſs the evening at his houſe Ry 2) "_ e Wer r, 
feuds, in che e Wares © $6© * Ri Eun 


Dean Ir, | 1 

« [ INTEND to baren e cbncett at my houſe this 
0 evening, having by great chance got a harplicord, 
* which J am ſure will entertain you very apreeably.. 
There will be likewiſe two lutes and a trumpet :- 


* ler, me beg you to put yourſelſ in tune, aad believe me“ 
n 2 ur very faithful fervant,... 


NiCHOLAS Hompeva. 


xxx Kae ER x0 


The ſtory of King L Ax. 


EAR, one of the kings of England, had three 
daughters, Goneril, Regan, and Cordelia. When 
he grew old and infirm, he came to a reſolution to 
marry his daughters, and divide his kingdom among 
them. But having a mind firſt of all to know which 


of them loved him beſt, he reſolved to make an ex- 


periment, by asking each of them ſeparately. Goneril 4 
the eldeſt, apprehending too well her father's weak- 


hy, made anſwer, that ſhe loyed him above her own 78 
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ſoul. Therefore, ſays the old man overjoyed, to thee, 
and to the husband thou ſhalt chule, I give the third 
part of my realm. Regan, the ſecond daughter, be- 


ing asked the ſame queſtion, and hoping to obtain as 
large a ſhare of her father's bounty as her elder ſiſter 


had done, made anſwer, that ſhe loved him above all 


creatures; and ſo received an equal reward with 


her ſiſter. The king then proceeded to ask Cor- 
delia, his youngeſt daughter, whom he had hitherto 
Jored moſt tenderly of the three. But though ſhe per- 
ceived how much the two eldeſt had gained by their 


flattery, yet would ſhe not thereby be induced to make 
other than a ſolid and virtuous anſver. Father, ſays 
me, I love you as a child ought to love her parent: 


They who pretend more than this, do but ffarter you. 


The old man, forry to hear this, wiſhed her to recal 
thoſe words, and a ſecond time demanded what Jove 
the bare unto him: But ſhe repeated thg ſame anſwer 


the had made before. Then hear thou, ſays Lear, 


all in a paſſion, what thy ingratitude hath gained thee, 
Becauſe thou baſt not reverenced thy aged father e- 
qual to thy ſiſters, thou fhalt have no part of my 
kingdom, or my riches, And ſoon after he beſtous 
zn marriage his two cldeſt daughters, Gever/ to ihe 
ine duke of Albania, and Regan to the duke of Corn- 
«va{l ; putting them in the preſent poſſeſſion of halt his 
kingdom, and promiſing the reſt at his death. But 
the wiſdom, prudence, and cther accompliſhments of 


Cordelia, ſoon ſpread abroad her name through the 


world, and at laſt reached the ear of Aganippus king 
of France, who, diſregarding the loſs me her dowry, 
took her to wife, 

After this, king Lear, more and more drooping with 


| years became an eaſy prey to his daughters and theit 


huſbands ; who now, by daily incroachments, had fei · 
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ed gene kingdom into their hands; the kiog be- 
iog obliged to reſide with his eldeſt daughter, atten- 
qed only by threeſcore knights, But they, as they ſeem» 
ed too numerous and diſorderly for continual gueſts, 
vere reduced to thirty. Not brooking that affront, 
the kiog betakes him to his ſecond daughter: but he 


had not been long there, till, a difference ariſing a nong 


the crouded family, five only are ſuffeted to attend him. 


Back again he goes to his eldeſt daughter, hoping ſhe 
could not but have ſome more pity on his gray hairs: 
But ſhe now refuſes to admit him at all, unleſs he will 

be contented with one only attendant. At laſt he calls 
to remembrance his youngeſt daughter Cordelia; and 


acknowledging how true her words had been; though 


he entertained but little hope of relief from one whom 
he had ſo much injured, yet, reſolved to make an ex- 
periment, if his miſery might ſomething ſoften her, he 
takes his journey into France, Now might be teea 


© the difference between the fileot or modelily expreſ- 


ſed affection of ſome children to their parents, and the 
talkative ob ſequiouſaeſs of others, while the hope of 
inheritance acts in them, and on the tongue's end en- 


| larges their duty. Cordelia, hearing of her father's 


diſtreſs, pours ſorth true filial tears; and, not endu- 


Ting, either that ſhe herſelf, her Dalbaach or any at 


court, ſhou}d ſee him in ſuch forlorn condition as his 
meſſenger deſcribed, orders one of her molt truity 
ſervants, firſt to- convey him privately towards. a {ca- 
rown, there to array him, bathe him, cherith him, and 
furniſh him with ſuch attendants as became his digni- 


ty; that then, as from his firit landing, he might. 


ſend word of his ſafe arrival to her huiband Aa- 
nippus, Which done, Crdelia, wich the king her 
huſband, and all the nobility of his realm, went out ta 


met Es Lear ; and, alter all manner ot. honourable 
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and joyful entertainment at the court of Aaniphur, 
Cordelia with a powertul army returned to England, 
to replace her father upon the throne Her picty 
was rewarded with ſuch ſucceſs in this undertaking, 
chat ſhe ſoon vanquiſhed her impious ſiſters and their 
huſbaads; and Lear again obtained the crown; which 
he continued to enjoy ſome years in peace. When he 
died, Ce- delia cauſed: him with all regal n 
to be buried in the town of Leiceſter. D 


$993 06824 32303020 S098$00 6) 
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8 merchant had two Oe the eldeſt of 
| whom was of ſo bad a difpoſition, as to behaye 
with great hatred and ſpnefulneſs towards the young- 
er, who was of a temper more mild and gentle. It 
| happened, that the old gentleman, baving by his 
trade acquired a large eſtate, left it by his will to his 
eldeſt fon, together with all bis ſhips, and ſtock in 
merchandize; deſiring him to continue in the buſineſa, 
and ſupport his brother. The father was no fooner 

_ dead, than the elder began plainly to ſhew his all- 
will to his brother, thruſt him out of his houſe, and, 
without giviog him any thing for his ſupport, turned 
him looſe into the wide world. The young man was 
mach dejected with this uſage ; but conſidering that in 
his father's lifetime he had acquired ſome knowledge 
in buſineſs, he applied himſelf to a neighbouring 
7 merchant, offering to ſerve him in the way of trade. 
The merchant received him into his houſe ;- and ſiad - 
ing from Jong experience, that he was prudent, vir- 
tuous, and diligent in his buſineſs, gave him his daugh- 
ter and only child in marriage; and whey he died, 
bequeathed to him his whole fortune. The young 
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man, —_— the death of bis father-in-law, retired 
with his wife into a diſtant country; where he purcha- 
ſed a fine eſtate, with a ſplendid Gwclfing, ere 
he lived with great credit and reputation. : 

The elder brother had, after the death of their fathier 
carried on the trade; and for fome time met with 
great ſucceſs in it: But at length a violent ſtorm a- 
riſiag tore to pieces many of his ſhips, which were 
coming home richly laden; and about the ſame time 
fome perſons failing, who had much of his money in 

their hands, he was reduced to great want; and; to 
complete his misfortunes, the little which he had left 
at home, was conſumed by a ſudden fire, which burnt 
his houfe, and every thing in it: fo that he was 

| brought quite into a ſtate of beggary. In this forlorn 
condition, he had no other reſource to keep himſelf 
from ſtarving, than to wander up and down the 
country, imploring the affiltance of well diſpoſed per- 
ſons. It happened one day, that, having travelled 
many miles, and obtained but little relief he eſpied a 

. gentleman walking in the fields, not far from à fine 

5 ſeat. To this gentleman he addreſſed himſelf; and 
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j having laid before him his misfortunes, and his pre- 
= = ſent neceſſitous condnion, he earneſtly treated him 
io grant him ſome affiftance I be- gentleman, who 
happened" to be none other than his brother, did not 
$ at firſt know him; but after ſome diſcourſe with him, 
l he perceived 50 he was. However, concealing his 
: knowledge of him, he brought him home, and otder- 
4 


ed his ſervants to take care of him, and "furniſh him 
8 fot that pight with lodging and victuals. In the mean 

= time he reſolved to diſcover himſelf to his brother 
next morning, and offer him a conſtant babitation i in 
mis houſe, after he had got the conſent of his wiſe to 
| We Propoſal. Accordingly next morning he ordered 
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| the poor man to be ſent. for... When he was come 
into his preſence, he aſked if be knew him The poor 
man anſwered, he did not. I am, ſays he, hurſting 
into tears, your only brother; and immediately fell 
on his neck, and embraced him with great tænderneſs. 
The elder, quite aſtoniſhed at this accident, fell to 
the ground, and began to make many excules, and to 
beg pardon for his former eruel behaviour. To whom 
the other anſwered. Brother, let us forget thoſe 
things; I heartily forgive you all that is paſt; . you 
need not range up and doun the world; you ſhall be 
welcome to live with me. He readily accepted the 
propoſal, and they lived together with Or er 
and happineſs till death. | 10 09 
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TD LENESS is ſo general a diſtemper, that 1 
1 cannot but im agine a ſpeculation on this ſubject 
will be of univerſal uſe. There is hardly any one perſon 
without ſome allay of it; and thouſands beſides my- 
ſelf ſpend more time in an idle uncertainty, whether 
of two affairs to begin fiſt, than would have been 
ſufficient to haue ended them both, The, occaſion 
of this ſeems to be the want of ſome neceſſary employs 
ment, to put the ſpirits in motion, and awaken them 
out of their lethargy. IF I had leſs leiſure, 1 ſhould. 
have more; for I ſhould then find my time diſtinguiſh» 
cd i into portions, ſome for buſineſs, and others for the 
indulging of pleaſures: but now one face of indolencę 
overſpreads the whole, and I have no land-mark to 
direct myſelf by. Were one's time a little {traitned 
by buſinebs, like Water incloſed i in its banks, i ny vould : 
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have ſome determined courſe ; but unleſs it be put in; 
to ſome channel it has no current, but becomes a _ | 
luge without either uſe or motion. | 

When Scanderbeg prince of Epirus was dead, the 
7 urks, who bad but too oſten felt the force of his arm 
in the battles. he had won from them, imagined that 
by. wearing a piece of his bones near their heart, they 
ſhould be animated with a vigour and force like to 
that which inſpired him when living, As I am like 
to be but of lntle uſe whil I live, I am reſolved todo 
what gödd I can after my deceaſe; and have accor- 
dingly ordered my bones to be diſpoſed of in this man- 
ner for the good of my countrymen, who are troub- 
led with too exorbitant a degree of fire. All fox hun- 
ters, upon wearing me, would in a ſhort time be 
brought to endure their beds in a morning; and per- 
haps even quit them with regret at ten: inſtead of 
hurrying away to teaze a poor animal, and run away 
from their own thoughts, a chair or a chariot would 
be thought the moſt deſirable means of performing a 
remove from one place to another. I ſhould be à cure 
for the unnatural delire of Joha Troit for dancing, 
and a ſpeciſic to leſſen the inclination Mrs Fridget bas 
to motion, and cauſe her always to give her approba» 
tion to the preſent place ſhe is in. In fine, ng E- 
tian mummy was ever half fo uſeful in phyſic, as I 
ſhould be to thoſe feveriſh conſtitutions, to repreſs 
the violent ſallies of youth, and give each action its 
proper weight and repoſe. 

I can ſtifle any violent inclination, and oppoſe a 
torrent of anger, or the ſollicitations of revenge, with 
ſucceſs. But indolence is a {ſtream which flows flow- 
ly on, but yet undermines the foundation of every 
virtue, A vice of a more lively nature were a more 
deſirable tyrant than this rult af the miad, which gives 
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a tincture of its nature to every action of one's life. 
It were as little hazard to be toſt in a ſtorm; as to lye 
thus perpetually becalmed: and it is to no purpoſe to 
have within one the ſeeds of a thouſand good quali- 
ties. if we want the vigour and reſolution neceſſary for 
the exerting them. Death brings all perſons back to an 


_ Equality ; and this image of it, this lumber of the mind, 


leaves no difference between the greateſt genius and 
the meaneſF underſtanding + a faculty of doing things 
remarkably praiſe · worthy thus concealed, is of no mort 
uſe to the owner, than 2 dar of ele the man 
who dares not uſe it. +) 
To- morrow is {till the fatal time when all 3 is to be ; 
redified : to-morrow comes. it goes, and fill -I pleaſe 
myſelf with the ſhadow, whilſt I loſe the reality; on- 
mindfol that the preſent time alone is ours, the future 
is yet unborn, acd the paſt is dead, and can only live 


(as parents in their children) i in the actions it _ ues 


duced. 

The time we live ou oht not to be RF Rav by the 
number of years, but by the ufe which has been made 
of it; thas it is not the extent of ground, but the 
yearly rent which gives the value to the eſtate. 
Wretched and thought leſs creatures, in the only place 
where-covetouſneſs were a virtue we turn prodigals! 
Nothing lies vp on our hands with ſuch uncafinefs, nor 
has there been ſo many devices for any one thing, as 
to make it ſlide away imperceptibly and to no purpoſe, 
A ſhilling ſhall be hoarded up with care, 'whilft that 
which is above the price of an eſtate,” is fluyg away 
with diſregard and contempt. There is nothing now 
a-days ſo much avoided as a ſollicitous improvement 
of every part of time; it is a report muſt be ſnunneũ 
as one tenders the name of a wit and a fine genius, 
and as one fears the dreadful charactor of a laborious 
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Holler bur notwithftanding this, the ae wits 
any age has produced thought far otherwiſe; for who 
can think either Socrates or Demoſthenes loſt any re- 
putation, by their continual pains both in overcoming 
the defects and improving the gifts of nature. All 
are acquainted with the labour and aſfiduity with 
which Tully acquired his eloquence - Seneca in his 
letters to Lucellius aſſutes him, there was not a day 
in which he did not either write ſomething, or read 

and epitomize ſome good author; and I remember 
Pliny in one of his letters, where he gives an account 


of the various methods he uſed to fill up every vacan 


cy of time, after ſeveral employments which he enu- 
merates; ſometimes, ſays he, I hunt; but even then 1 
carry with me a pocket book, that whilſt my ſervants 
are buſied in diſpoſing of the nets and other matters, 
1 may be employed in ſomething that may be uſeful 
to me in my ſtudics; and that if I mifs of my game, 


Imay at the leaſt bring home ſome of my own thoughts 


with me, and not have the mortilication of hariog 
caught nothing all day. 


Thus, Sir, you ſee how many ng. I recal to 


mind, and what arguments I uſe with myſelf, to regain 
my liberty: but as 1 am afraid it is no ordinary” per- 


 ſvaſion that will be of ſervice, 1 ſhall expect your 


thoughts on this ſubject, with the greateſt impatience; 


eſpecially ſince the good will not be conſined to me 


alone, but will be of univerſal uſe, For there is no 
hopes of amemilment, where men are pleaſed with 
their ruin, and whillt they think lazineſs is deſirable 
character: whether i it be that they like the {late itſelf, 
or that they think it gives them a new luſtre when 
they do exert themſelves, ſeemingly to be able to do 


that without labout and application;which others at- : 


tain to but with the greateſt diligence. 
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PO eee ee 
On ſpending TIXE. 


7 E all of us complaia of the ſhortneſs of time, 
faith Seneca, and yet have much more than we 
know what to do with, Our lives, ſays he, are ſpent ei- 
ther in doiog nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the 
purpoſe. or in doing nothing that we ovght to do: we 
are always complaining our days are few, and acting 
as though there would be no end of them. That 
poble philoſopher has deſcribed our inconſiſtency with 
ourſelves in this particular, by all thoſe various turns 
of expreſhon and thought which are peculiar to his 
| writings - 
I often conſider mankind as wholly inconfiſtent 
with itſelf in a point that bears ſome affinity to the for- 
mer. Though we. feem grieved at the ſhortneſs of 
life, in general, we are wiſhing every period of it at 
an end. The minor longs to be at age, then to be a 
man of buſineſs, then to make up an eſtate, then to 
arrive at honours, then to retire. Thus although the 
whole of life is allowed by every one to be ſhort, the 
ſeveral diviſions of it appear long and tediouss We 
are for lengthening our ſpan in general, but would fain 
contract the parts of which it is compoſed. The uſu- 
rer would be very well ſatisfied to have all the time 
annihilated that lies between the preſent moment and 
next quarter day. The politician would be content- 
ed to loſe three years in his life, could he place 
things in the poſture which he fancies they will ſtand 
in after ſach a revolution of time. The lover would 
be glad to ſtrike out of bis exiſtence all the moments 
that are to paſs away before the happy meeting, 
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*F hus, as falt as our time runs, we ſhould be very glad 


in moſt parts of our lives that it ran much faſter than 
it does. Several hours of the day hang upon our 
haods, nay we wiſh away whole years; and travel 
through time as through a country filled with many 


wild and empty waſtes, which we would fain hurry - 
over, that we may arrive at thole ſeveral little ſettle- 


| ments or imaginary points of reſt which are diſperſed 
up and down in it, 
if we divide the life of moſt men into twenty parts, 
we ſhall find that at Icaſt nineteen of them are mere 


gaps and chaſms, which are neither filled with pleaſure 
nor buſineſs, I do not, however, include in this calcula- 


tion the life of thoſe men who are in a perpetual hur- 
ry of affairs, but of thoſe only who are not always en- 
paged in Hoke of action; and | hope 1 ſhall not do an 


unacceptable piece of rae to thoſe perſons, it 


point out to them certain methods for the ſilling 


up their empty ſpaces of life, The methods 1 ſhall | 


| propoſe to them are as follows. 

The ſirſt is the exerciſe of virtue, in the molt gene- 
ral acceptation of the word. That particular ſcheme 
which comprehends the ſocial virtues, may give em- 
ployment to the molt induſtrious temper, and find a 
man buſineſs more than the moſt active ſtatiog of lite, 


To adviſe the ignorant, relieve the needy, comfort, 


the afflicted, are duties that fall in our way almoſt e- 
very day of our lives. A man has frequent opportu- 
nities of mitigating the ſierceneſs of a party; of doing 
juſtice to the character of a deſerving man; of ſoft- 
ening the envious; quicting the angry, Rh rectifying 
the prejudiced; which are all of them employments 
ſuited to a reaſonable nature, and bring great ſatisfacti- 
on to the perſon who can buſy himſelf i in them with 
diſcretion, 
11 
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There is another kind of virtue that may find em- 
ployment for thoſe retired hours in which we are al- 
together left to ourſelves, and deſtitute of company 
and converſation; I mean that entercourſe and com- 
munication which every reaſonable creature ought to 
maintain with the great author of his being. The 


man who lives under an habitual ſenſe of the divine 


preſence keeps up a perpetual chearfulneſs of temper, . 
and enjoys every moment the ſatisfaction of thinking 
himſelf in company with his deareſt and beſt of friends. 
The time never lies heavy upon him : it is impoſſible 
for him to be alone. His thoughts and paſſions are 


the moſt buſied at ſuch hours when thoſe of other 


men are the moſt unactive. He no ſooner ſteps out 
of the world, but his heart burns with devotion, ſwells 
with hope, and triumphs in the conſciouſneſs of that 
preſence which every where ſurrounds him; or, on 
the contrary, pours out its fears, its ſorrows, its ap- 
prehenſions, to the great ſupporter of its exiſtence, 

I have here only conſidered the neceſſity of a man's 
being virtuous, that he may have ſomething to do; 
but if we conſider further, that the exerciſe of virtue 
is not only an amuſement for the time it laſts, - but 
that its influence extends to thoſe parts of our exiſt- 
ence which lie beyond the grave, and that our whole 
eternity is to take its colour from thoſe hours which 
we here employ in virtue or in vice, the argument 
redoubles upon us, for putting in practice this method 
of paſſing away our time. 

When a man has but a little ſtock to improve, and 
has opportunities of turning it all to good account, 
what ſhall we think of him if he ſuffers nineteen parts 
of it to lis dead, and perhaps employs even the twen- 
tieth to his ruin or diſadvantage ? But becauſe the 
mind cannot be always in its feryors, nor {trained up 
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toa pitch of virtue, it is neceiſary to ſiad out proper 
employments for it in its relaxations. 

The next method thereſore that I would propoſe 
to fill up our time, ſhould be uſeſul and innocent di- 
verſions, I mult confeſs I think it is below reaſonable 
creatures to be altogether converſant in ſuch diverſi- 
ons as are merely innocent, and have nothing elſe to 
recommend them, but that there is no hurt in them. 
WW hether any kind of gaming has even thus much to 
lay for itſelf, I ſhall. not determine; but E think it is 


very wonderful to ſee perſons of the belt ſenſe paſling 
away a dozen hours together in ſhufRing and dividing 


a pack of cards, with no other converſation but what 


is made up of a few game phraſes, and no other ideas 
but thoſe of 3 or red ſpois ranged together in dit- 
ferent figures. Would not a man laugh to hear any 
one of this ſpecies complaining that life is ſhort ? 
The Hage might be made a perpetual ſource of the 
molt noble and uſeful entertainments, were it under 
proper regulations. 
But the mind never unbends itſelf ſo agreeably as 
in the converſation of a well-choſen friend. Therẽ is 
iadeed no bleſſing of life that is any way comparable 


to the enjoy ment of a diſcreet and virtuous friend, It 


caſes and unloads the mind, clears and improves the 


B underltanding, engenders thought and knowledge, a- 


pimates virtue and good reſolutions, ſooths and allays 
the patlions, and finds employment for molt of the va- 
cant hours of life, 

Next to ſuch an intimacy with a particular perſon, 
one would endeavour after a more general conyerſa- 
tion with ſuch as are capable of edifying and entertai- 
ning thoſe with whom they converſe, which ate qua- 
ities that ſeldom go aſunder. Kg 


There are mavy other uſeful amuſements of liſe, 
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which one would endeavour to multiply, that one 
might on all occaſions have recourſe to ſomething ra- 
ther than ſuffer the mind to lie idle, or run adrift with 
any paſſion that chances to riſe in it. 

A man that has a taſte in muſic, painting, or archi- 
tecture, is like one that has another ſenſe when com- 
pared with ſuch as have no reliſh: of thoſe arts. The 
floriſt, the planter, the gardiner, the husbandman, 
when they are only as accompliſhments to the man 
of fortune, are great reliefs to a country life, and ma- 

ny ways uſeful to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them. 
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HE human ſpecies only, to the great reproach 

of our natures, are ſilled with complaints, that 

the day bengs heavy upon them, that they ds not know 
abhat to Fog with We that they are at a lojs 
how to paſs away their time, with many of the like 
ſhameful murmurs, which we often find in the mouth 
of thoſe who are liilcd reafonable beings. How mon- 
{trons are fuch expreſſons among creatures, who have 
the labours of the mind, as wcll as thoſe of the bo- 
dv, to furniſh them with proper employments; who, 
beſides the buſineſs of their proper callings and pro- 
feſſions, can apply themſelves to the duties of religion, 
to meditation, to the reading of uſeful books, and to 
diſcourſe; in a word, who may exerciſe themſelves in 


the unbounded purſuits of knowledge and virtue, and f 
every hour of their lives make themſelves wiſer or h 
better than they were before. p 

After having been taken up for ſome time in this . 


courſe of thought, 1 diverted myſeſf with a book ac: 
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2 to my uſual cuſtom, i in order to unbend my 
mind before I went to fleep. The book I made uſe 


of on this occaſion was Lucian, where I amuſed my 


thoughts for about an hour among the dialogues of 


the dead, which in all * produced the follow- 


ing dream. 
I was conveyed, methought, into the entrance of the 


infernal regions, where I ſaw Rhbadamanthus, one of 
the judges of the dead, ſeated in his tribunal. On 
his left hand ſtood the keeper of Erebas, on his right 
hand the keeper of £/y/fum, I was told he fat upon 
women that day, there being ſeveral of the ſex lately 


4 arrived, who had not yet their manſions aſſigned 


them. I was ſurpriſed to hear him aſk every one of 
them the ſame queſtion, what they had been doing. 

Upon this queſtion being propoſed to the whole aſſem- 
bly they. ſtared upon one another, as not knowing 
what to anſwer, He then interrogated each of then: 

ſeparately. Madam, ſays he, to the firſt of them, you 
bare been upon the earth about fifty years: What 
have you been doing there all that while? Doing, 
lays ſhe, really 1 do not know what 1 have been do- 
ing : 1 deſire I may have time given me to tecollect. 
After about half an hour's pauſe the told him, that 
he had been playing at crimp ; upon which Rhada- 
nanthas beckoned to the keeper on his left hand, to 
take her into cuſtody. And you, Madam, ſays the 
jacge, that look with ſuch a ſoft and languiſbing air; F 
think you ſer out for this place in your nine and twen- 


| tieth year, and what have you been doing all this 
while? 1 had a great deal of buſineſs on my hands, 
| fays ſhe, beiog taken up the ſirſt twelve years of my 


life, in dreſſing a jointed baby, and all the remaining 
part of | it reading plays and romances: Very well. 


| lays le, you have 1 your time to good pur- 
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poſe. Away with her The next was a plain coun- 
try woman: Well, Miſtreſs, ſays Rhadamanthus, and 
What have you been doing? If it pleaſe your wor- 
ſhip. ſays ſhe, I did not live quite forty years; and 
in that time brought my husband ſeven daughters, 
made him nine thouſand cheeles, and left my eldeſt 
girl with him, to look after his houſe i in my abſence, 
and who I may venture to ſay is as pretty a houſewife 


as any in the country, Rhadamanthus ſmiled at the 
ſimplicity of the good woman, and ordered the keep- 
er of Ely/zar to take her into his care. And you, 
fair lady, ſays he, what have you been doing theſe ſive 
and thirty years? I have been doing no hurt, I al- 
ſure you, Sir, ſaid ſhe, That i is well ſays he; ; but 
hat good have you been doing My lady was in 
great confuſion at this queſtion. 8 not knowing what 
to anſwer, the two keepers leaped out to ſeize her at 
"the ſame time; the one took her by the hand to con- | 
vey her to Ely/zum, the other caught hold of her to 
carry her away to Ercbus. But Rhadamanthus ob- 
ſerving an ingenuous modeſty in her countenance and 
- behaviour, bid them both Jet her looſe, and ſet her a- 
fide for a re-examination when he was more at lei- 
ſure. An old woman, of a proud and ſour. look, pre- 
ſented herſelf next at the bar, and being asked what 
| ſhe had been doing? Truly, ſays ſhe, 1 lived three- 
| ſcore and ten years in a very wicked world, and was 
ſo angry at the behaviour of a parcel of young flirts, 
that I paſt moſt of my laſt years in condemning the 
follics of the times; I was every day blaming the ſil- 
ly conduct of people about me, in order to deter thoſe 
I converſed with from falling into the the like errors 
and miſcarriages, Very well, ſays Rhadamanthus, but 
did you keep the ſame watchful eye over your own 
actions? Who, truly, fays ſhe, I was fo taken up with 
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publiſtiog the faults of others, that I had; no time to 


conſider my oun. Madam, ſays Khadamanthus, be 


pleaſed to file off to the left, and make room for the 
venerable matron that ſtands behind you. Old gentle- 
woman, ſays he. 1 think you are fourſcore: you have 
heard the queſtion, what have you been doing ſo long 


in the world? Ah, Sir! ſays ſhe, I have been doing 


what I ſhould not have done; but 1 had made a firm 
relolution to have changed my life, if I had not been 
ſnatched off by an untimely end. Madam, ſays he, 


you will pleaſe to follow your leader; and ſpying an- 


other of the ſame age, interrogated her in the ſame 
form. To which the matron replied, | have been the 
wife of a husband who was as dear to me in his old 
age as in his youth. 1 have been a mother, and. very 
happy in my children, whom. I endeavoured to. bring 


up in every thing that is good, My eldeſt fon is bleſt 
by the poor, and beloved by every one that knows 
him. I lived wichin my own family, and leit it much 


more wealthy than 1 found it. Rhadamantihus, who 
knew the value of the old lady, ſmiled upon her in 


| ſuch a manner, that the keeper'of EHäium, who knew 


his office, reached out his hand to her. He no ſoon- 
er touched her but her wriokles vaniſhed, her. eyes 
ſparkled, her cheeks glowed with bluſhes, and ſhe ap- 
peared in full beauty, A young woman obſerving that 
this officer, who conducted the happy to.E/y/rum, was 
ſo great a beautifier, longed to be in. his hands, ſo 


that preſſing through the croud, ſhe was the next that 


appearcd at the bar, And being asked what ſhe had 
been doing the five and twenty years that ſhe had paſt 
in the world, I have endeavoured, ſays the, ever ſince 


came to years of diſcretion, to make mytelf lovely 


and gain admiters. in order to it I paſt my time in 


dottling up ay dey, inventing white waſhes, | mixing 
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colours, cutting out patches, conſulting my glaſs, ſuit- 
ing my complexion, tearing off my tucker, ſinkicrg my 
lays ——Zbadamanthus, without hearing-her out, 
gave the ſign to take her off. Upon the approach of 
the keeper of Erebus her colour faded; her face was 
puckered up with wrinkles, and her whole perſon loſt 
in deformity. | 

I was then ſurprized with a diſtant md af a while 
troop of females that came forward laughing, ſinging 
and dancing. I was very deſirous to know the recep- 
tion they would meet with, and withal was very ap- 
prehenſive thatRhadamanthus would ſpoil their mirth: 
but at their nearer approach the noiſe grew ſo very 
great that it awakened me · | 

1 lay ſome time, reflecting in myſelf on the oddneſs 
of this dream, and could not forbear asking my own 
heart, what I was doing? I anſwered myſelf, that I 
was writing guardians, If my readers make as good 
a uſe of this work as I deſign they ſhould, I hope it 
will never be imputed to me as a work that is vain 


and unprofitable. 
I ſhall conclude with recommending to chem the 


ſame ſhort ſelf-examination, If every one of them 
frequently lays his hand upon his heart, and conſiders 
what he is doing, it will check him in all the ide, or 
what is worſe, the vicious moments of life, lift up his 
mind when it is running on in a ſeries of indifferent 
actions, and encourage him when he is engaged in 
thoſe which are virtuous and laudable. In a word, 
it will very much alleviate that guilt which the beſt of 
men have reaſon to acknowledge in their daily con- 
feſſons, of leaving undone thoſe things which they 
ought to have done, and of doing thoſe things which 
they ought not to have done, 
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The Praftice of Vs Krug recommended. 
7HE N Hebenles, ſays the divine Prodleus; was 
in that part of his youth, in winch it was na- 
tural for him to conſider what courſe of life he ought 
to purſue, he one day retired into a deſart, where the 
filence and ſolitude of the place very much favouted 
his meditations As he was muſing on his preſent 
condition, very much per plexed in himſelf on the ſtate 
of life he ſhould chuſe, he ſaw two women of a larg- 
er ſtature than ordinary approaching towards him. 
One of them had a very notable air and gracefal de- 
portment; her beauty was natural and eaſy; her per- 
ſon clean and unſpotted; her eyes caſt towards the 


ground with an agreeable reſerve ; her motion and be- 


haviour full of modeſty; and her raiment white as 
mow, The other had a great deal of health and flo 
ridneſs in ler countenance, which ſhe had helped with 
an artificial white and red, and endeavoured to ap- 
pear more graceful than ordinary in her mien, by a 
mixture of affectation in all her geſtures, She had a 
wonderful confidence and aſſurance in her looks, and 
all the variety of colours in her dreſs that ſhe thought 
were the moſt proper to ſhew her complexion to an 
advantage. She caſt her eyes upon herſelf, then turn · 


ed them on thoſe that were preſent, to ſee how they 


liked her, and often looked on the figure ſhe made in 


her own ſhadow. Upon her nearer approach to Here 


culer, ſhe ſtepped before the other lady, (who. came 
forward with a rcgular compoſed carriage) and run- 
ing up to him, accolted him after the nn man- 
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My dear Hercules, (ſays ſhe) I find you are very 
much divided in your own thoughts upon the way of 
life that you ought to chuſe: be my friend, and fol- 
low me; I will lead you into the poſſeſſion of pleaſure, 
and out of the reach of pain, and remove you from 
all the noiſe and diſqueitude of buſineſs. The affairs 
of either war or peace ſhall have no power to diſturb 
you. Your whole employment ſhall be to make your 
life eaſy, and to entertain every ſepſe with its proper 
gratifications. Sumptuous tables, beds of roſes, clouds 
of perfumes, coneerts of muſic, crouds of beauties, 
are all in readineſs to receive you, Come along with 
me into this region of delights, this world of pleaſure, 
and bid fare wel for ever to care, to pain, to buſineſs — 

Hercules, hearing the lady talk after this manner, 
deſired to know her name; to which ſhe anſwered, 
my friends, and thoſe who are well acquainted with 
me, call me Happineſs ; but my enemies, and thoſe 
who would injure my reputation, have given me the 
name of Pleaſure. 5 

By this time the other lady was come yp, who ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to the young hero in a very different 
manner. 

Hercules, ſays ſhe, I offer myſelf to you, becauſe tk 
know you are deſcended from the Gods, and give 
proofs of that deſcent by your love to virtue, and ap- 
plication to the ſtudies proper for your age. This 
makes me hope you will gain both for yourſelf and me 
an immortal reputation. But before I invite you into 
my ſociety and friendſhip, I will be open and ſincere 
with you, and muſt lay down this as an ellabliſbed 
truth, that there is nothing truly valuable which can 
be purchaſed without pains and labour. The Gods 
have ſet a price upon every real and noble plcaſure, 
If you would gaia the fayour of the deity, you mult, 
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bas at the pains of weekianina him; if the friendſhip 
of good men, you mult {tudy to oblige them; if you 
would be honoured by your country, you mal take 
care to ſerve it. In ſhort, if you would be eminent 
in war or peace, you muſt become maſter of all the, 
L. qualifications that can make you ſo. Theſe are the 
only terms and conditions upon which I can propoſe. 
happineſs. The Goddeſs of pleaſure here broke in 
upon her diſcourſe : You ſee, ſaid ſhe, Hercules, by 
her own confeſſion, the way to her pleaſure is long 
and difficult, whereas that which I propoſe is ſhort 
and eaſy. Alas! ſaid the other lady, whoſe viſage 
glowed with a paſſion, made up of ſcorn and pity, what 
are the pleaſures you propoſe ? To eat before you are 
hungry, drink before you are thirſty, ſleep before you 
are tired, to gratify appetites before they are raiſed, 
and raiſe ſuch appetites as nature never planted. You 
never heard the moſt delicious muſic, which is the 
praiſe of one's ſelf; nor ſaw the molt beautiful ob- 
jet, which is the work of one's own hands. Your. 
votaries paſs away their youth in a dream of miſtaken 
pleaſures, while they are boarding up anguiſh, torment 
and remorſe, for old age. 
As for me, 1 am the friend of Gods and of good 
men, an agreeable companion to the artiſan, a houſe- 
hold guardian to the fathers of families, a patron and 
protector of ſervants, an aſſociate in all true and ge- 
nerous friendſhips. The banquets of my votaries are 
never coſtly, but always delicious; for none eat or 
drink at them who are not invited by hunger and 
thirſt, Their ſlumbers are ſound, and their wakings 
| chearful, My young men have the pleaſure of hear-. 
ing themſelves praiſed by thoſe who are in years; 
and thoſe who are in years, of being honoured by, 
thoſe who are young. In a word, my followers are 
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o TheENTERTAINER, 


favoured by the Gods, beloved by their acquaintance, 


eſteemed by their country, ana; (after the cloſe of 


their ſabours) honoured by poſterity. 
We know by the life of this memorable hero, to 


which of thoſe two ladies he gave up his heart; and 


believe, every one who reads this. will do him the 
juſtice to approve his choice. 


I very much admire the ſpeeches of theſe Jadies, as 
containing in them the chief arguments for a life of 


virtue. or a life of pleaſure, that could enter into the 
thoughts of an heathen; but am particularly pleaſed 


with the different figures he gives the two Goddeſſes, 


Our modern authors have repreſented Pleaſure or 
Vice with an alluring face, but ending in ſnakes and 
monſters: here ſhe appears in all the charms of beau- 
ty, though they were all falſe and borrowed; and by 


that means, compoſes a viſion Oy natural and 


pleaſing. 
I have tranſlated this aHegory for the benefit of the 


youth of Freat Britain; and particularly of thoſe 
who are ſtill in the deplorable ſtate of non-exiſtence, 


and whom I moſt earneſtly entreat to come into the 
world. Let my embryos ſhew the leaſt inclination to 
any ſingle virtue, and I ſhall allow it to be a ſtruggling 
towards birth. I do not expect of them that, like 
the hero in the foregoing ſtory, they ſhonld go about 


as foon as they are born, with a club in their hands, 


and a lion's skin on their ſhoulders, to root out mon» 


ſters, and deſtroy tyrants : but as the fineſt author of 


all antiquity has ſaid upon this very occaſion, though 


a man has not the ahilities to diftinguiſh himſelf in the 


moſt ſhining parts of a great character, he has cer- 
rainly the capacity of being juſt, faithful, A and 


temperate. 


th 


The Story of Scirro. 


ge 1P10 at four and twenty years of age had ob- 
tained a great victory, and a multitude of. priſo- 


ners of each ſex, and all conditions, fell i into his pol- 


ſeſſion 5 among -others, an agrecable virgin in early 
bloom and beauty. He had too ſenſible a heart, to 
ſee the moſt lovely of objects without being moved 
with paſſion; beſides which, there was no obligation 
of honour or virtue, in the common account, to re- 


ſtrain bis deſires towards one who was his. by the for- 


tune of war. But a noble indignation aod a' ſadden 
the Conqueror caſt his eyes upon her, raiſed his curi- 
ofi ty to know her ſtory. He was informed ſhe was a 
lady of the higheſt condition in that country, and 
contracted to A/lucits, a man of merit and quality. 
The generous Roman ſoon placed himſelf in the con- 
dition of 1hat-unhappy man, who was to loſe ſo char- 
ming a bride, and though a youth, a batchelor, a lo- 
ver and a conqueror, immediately reſolved to reſtore 


her to her deſtined husband. With this purpoſe, he 
commands her parents and relations, with her intend. 


ed husband, to attepd him at an appointed time, 
When they were met, and were waiting for the ge- 
neral, you may imagine to yourſelf the different con- 
cern of an unhappy father, a deſpairing lover, and a 
tender mother, in the ſeveral perſons who were ſo re- 
lated to the captive, Scipio appears to them, and leads 
his priſoner into their preſence: as he approached, 
they all threw themſclyes on their knees, except the 

| | 1 
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98 The ENTERTAINER, 

lover of the young lady; but Scipio obſerving in him 
a manly ſullenneſs, was the more inclined to favour. 
him, and ſpoke to him in the following words: Sir, 
* it is not the manner of the Romans to uſe all the 
& power they juſtly may; we fight, not to ravage 
© countries, or break through the ties of humanity; 
am acquainted with your worth, and your intereſt 
* in this lady; fortune has made me your maſter, but 
« J deſire to be your friend; this is your wife; take 
© her, and may the Gods bleſs you with her: far be 
* it from Scipio to purchaſe a little momentary plea · 
es ſure at the rate of making an honeſt man unhappy.” 
The heart of 4//ucius was too full to allow him to 
make anſwer, but he threw himſelf at Scipio's feet, 
and wept aloud. The captive lady fell into the ſame 
poſture, and they both remained fo, till the father of 
the young woman burſt into the following words: 
4e O divine Scipio! the Gods have given you more 
than human virtue. O glorious leader! O wond- 
© rous youth! Does not that happy virgin, while ſhe 
© prays to the Gods for your proſperity, and thinks 
t you ſent down from among them, give you molt, 
* exquiſite pleaſure, above all the joys you could 
have reaped from the poſſeſſion of her injured per- 
« ſon?” Scipio, without any emotion, anſwered him, 
ec Father, be a friend to Nome, and then retired. 
An immenſe ſum was brought as her ranſum, but he 
ſent it to her husband, and ſmiling, ſaid, This is a 
< trifle after what I have given him already.“ 
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The Story of the twelve Cans s ARS. 


Ce FULIUS CESAR was one of the 
moſt extraordinary men that ever appeared in the 
world. Having by his many victories. and particular - 
ly by the defeat of Pompey at the battle of Phar/alia, 
raiſed himſelf to a pitch of greatneſs above all his fel» 
low citizens; he was honoured with five triumphs, 
and had conferred upon him the title of father of his 
country, and perpetual dictator. Theſe extravagant 
honours, and his endeavours after both the title and 
power of a king, ſo exaſperated ſome of the ſenators, 
that they entered into a conſpiracy againſt him; the 
chief of the conſpirators were Caſius and Brutus. By 
theſe, and ſome others, he was murdered in the ſe- 
nate-houſe,receiving no leſs than twenty three wounds. 
His death was ſo far from being the cauſe of peace, 


that it occaiioned more civil wars; and fo little were 


his enemies ſecured by his murder, that none of them 


| outlived him above three years, but all periſhed 1 mi- 
| ſerably 


After his death, his nephew OHlaviuc, afterwards 
called Augu/tus Cæſar, poſſeſſed himſelf of the govern 
ment, but not without great ſtruggles, and was forces 
ed to wade through great cruelties before he could 
make himſelf abſolute : but he behaved ſo well after- 
ward, that it was ſaid, it would have been happy for 
the people of Rome, if he had never been born, or 
had never died, In the forty ſecond, or as others 
fay, in the forty firſt year of his reign n was 
bar. 
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100 The ENTERTAINER, 
Tiberius, his ſon in law, ſucceeded him: He was 
| a maſter in the art of diſimulation : but at length his 
cruelty and voluptuouſneſs rendered him ſo odious, 
that the news of his death Was ee with * 
joy by the people. 
Caligula, as he far exceeded his predeceſſor in all 
manner of debauche ry, ſo in relation to all martial af. 
fairs he was much his inferior. However, he is fa- 
mous for a mock expedition that he made againſt the 
Germans, when arriving at that part of the Low Coun- 
tries which is oppoſite to Britain, and receiving into 
bis protection a fugitive prince of that iſland, he ſent 
glorious letters to the ſenate, giving an account of the 
Happy conqueſt of the whole kingdom. And ſoon af- 
ter, making the foldiers fill their helmets with pebbles 
and cockie-ſhells, which he had called the ſpoils of the 
ocean, returned to the city to demand a triumph, and 
when that honour was denied him by the ſenate, he 
fell into the moſt extravagant cruelties He was fo 
far from entertaining any deſire to benefit the public, 
that he often complained of his ill fortune, becauſe no 
ſignal calamity happened in his time, and made it his 
conſtant wiſh, that either the utter deſtruction of an 
army, or ſome plague, famine, earthquake, or other 
extraordinary deſolation, might continue the memo- 
ry of his reign to ſucceeding ages. He had another 
more comprehenſive wiſh, that all the Romans had 
but one neck, that he might ftrike it off at one blow. 
His common phraſe was, Let them hate me, ſe they 
fear me, This behaviour compelled them to cut him 
off for the ſecurity of their own perſons, 1 in the year 
of our Lord forty one. 
Caligula being taken off, the ſenate aſſembled in 

the capitol to debate about the extinguiſhing the name 
and family of the Cæſars, and reſtoring the commons» 


* 
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mah to ths n conſtitution: when one of the fols 
diers, who were ranſackiog the palace, lighting caſu» 
ally upon Claudius, uncle to the late emperor, who 
had hid himſelf in a corner behind the hangings, pull- 
ed him out to the reſt of his gang, and recommends» 
ed him as the ſitteſt perſon in the world to be empe · 
ror. All were ſtrangely pleaſed at the motion, and 


taking him along with them by force, lodged him a- 


mong the guards. The ſenate, upon the hrit infor» 
mation, ſent immediately to ſtop their proceedings: 
but not agreeing among themſelves, and hearing the 
multitude crying out for one governor, they were at 
laſt conſtrained to confirm the election of the ſoldi- 
ers, eſpecially fince they had pitched upon ſuch an 
eaſy prince, as would be wholly at their command 
and diſpoſal. The conqueſt of- Britain was the moſt 
remarkable act of his time, owing partly to an expe» 
dition that he made in perſon, but chiefly to the valour 
of his lieutenants. 

His ſucceſſor Nero behaved exceeding well for a» 
| boutthe ſpace of five years but afterwards fell iato 
ſuch cruel and ridiculous actions as have rendered his 
name odious to this day. He wantonly took away 
the. lives of the beſt and worthieſt perſons, not ſpar- 
ing his tutor Seneca, nor even his own mother. He 


ſet fire to the city of Rome, and took delight to ſee it 


burn; and in ſhort was a monſter of all ſorts of wic» 
kedneſs, His ſubjects having groaned under his ty» 
ranny fourteen years, and not able to endure it any 
longer, put an end both to that and his life at once. 
Sergius Galba in Spain, was choſen emperor by the 
ſoldiers, and confirmed by the ſenate. His great age 
and his ſeverity were the cauſes of his ruin; the ficſt 
of which rendered him contemptible, and the other o- 
dious, And the remedy he uſed to appeaſe the diſſa · 
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tisfactions. did but ripen them for revenge. For im- 
mediately upon his adopting Pio, Otbo, who had ex- 
pected that honour, and u as now enraged at his diſ- 
appointment, upon application to the ſoldiers, eaſily 
procured the murder of the old prince and his adopts 
ed ſon, and by that means was himſelf advanced to the 
imperial dignity. 

But he reigned not long, for Vitcllins making head 
againſt him, three battles were fought between them, 
in which Ortho had the better: but in the fourth he 
was defeared, and then out of impatience he flew him- 
ſelf in the thirty eighth year of his age. 

Aulus Vite/lius, returning victor to Rome, was ſalute 
ed emperor by the ſenate. His luxury and cruelty 
ſoon rendered him ſo odious, that the people roſe up- 
on him, and after treating him with the vileſt indigni- 
ties, threw his dead body into the Tybers 

This ſtorm of civil war being overblown, there ſuc- 

beeded a happy ſerenity under Veſpaſſan, a wiſe and 
moderate prince, who ſeems to have made it his whole 
eare, to reform the abuſes made by the licentiouſneſs 
of the late times. He has indeed been blamed for 
uſing ſo many ways to raiſe money, inſomuch that he 
had a tax upon urine; for which being reproved by 
his ſon Titus, he held ſome of the money to his noſe, 
and asked him if it ſmelt amiſs? He may however be 
excuſed, if we conſider either his own magnificence 
and liberality, or that the treaſures had been exhau- 
ſted by the looſeneſs of his predeceſſors, \ 

But perhaps he did not more obtige the world by 
his own reign, than by leaving ſo admirable a ſucceſſor 
as his fon Titus, who from his goodneſs was called, 
The Delight of Mankind. One night at ſupper, call- 
ing to mind, that he had not granted any favour that 
day to any man, he cried out, Alas, my friends! we 
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e ENTERTAINER 103 
10 have loſt a day.“ He gave ſufficient proof of his 
courage in the famous ſiege of 7:rſalcm, and might 
have. met with as good ſucceſs in many other parts, 
had he not been prevented by an untimely death, to 


the univerſal grief of mankind 


Bur then, Domitian ſo far degenerated from the 
two excellent examples of his father and brother, as 
to ſeem more deſirous of copying Vero or Caligula: 
and accordingly he met with their fate, being mur- 
dered by ſome of his neareſt relations. The ſenate 


in deteſfation of his memory, ordered his name to 


be razed out of all public acts. 


e-. O RR, PO A 


The Story of the Tx0Jax War. 


T HE firſt eaterprize that was undertaken by the 
general conſent of all Greece, was the war a- 


gainſt Troy, which has been famous to this day, for 


the numbers of princes and vaſiant commanders there 
aſſembled, the great battles fought with various ſuc» 
ceſs, the long continuance of the ſiege, the deſtrue- 
tion of that great city, and the many colonies planted 
in ſeveral countries, as well by the remainder of the 
Trojans, as by the victorious Greeks after their un» 
fortunate return. An account of theſe things has 


deen delivered to poſterity by ſeveral excellent wri- 


ters, and partieularly by Homer, whole verſes have 
given immortality to the action, which might elſe with 


other eminent events, have been buried in ever laſt- 


ing oblivion, All writers agree, that the rape of He- 
len by Paris the ſon of Priam, was the cauſe of tak- 
ing arms. The Greeks, unwilling to come to a trial 
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of arms, if things might be compounded by treaty, 
ſent Menelaus and Ulyjes ambaſſadors ro Troy, who 
demanded Helen and the goods which had been token 
with her out of Menelaus houſe. What anſwe: the 
Trojans made is uncertain, but ſo it was that the am - 
baſſadors thought themſelves badly treated, and re- 
turned without any ſucceſs. The incenſed Greeks 
made all haſte to Troy, under the command of Aa- 
memnon, who was accompanied by his brother Mene- 
aus, Achilles the molt valiant of all the Greeks, his 
friend Patreclus, and his tutor P/@nix, 4jax,Ulyſſess 
Neſter, and ſeveral others. Theſe all arriving at Trey 
with a great army, found ſuch ſharp entertainment as 
might eaſily have convinced them the war would not 
be ſoon finiſhed, . 

They ſpent nine years ckider before the town or 
ravaging the country, without any great ſucceſs a- 
gainſt Troy; for there aroſe ſuch contention between 
Agamemnon and Achilles, as that Achilles refuſed ta 
fight, or to ſend forth his men: but the Greeks pre- 
ſented themſelves before the city without him or his 
troops. The Trojans in the mean time were greatly 
aſſiſted by forces ſent them from all the neighbour- 
ing countries. Between them and the Greeks were 
many bartles fought, the moſt remarkable of which 
were, one at the tomb of king Ilus upon the plain, 
and another at the very trenches of the Grecian 
camp, wherein Hector, the braveſt of all the Trojans, 
broke thro? the fortifications of the Greeks, and be- 
gan to ſet fre to their ſhips, at which time 4ax the 
ſon of Telamon, and Teucer his brother, being the on- 
ly men of note, who remained unwounded, made 
head againſt Hector, when the (tate of the Greek: was 
almoſt deſperate. 

-. Another battle was fought by Patroclus, who hav- 
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ing Uta leave of Achilles to draw forth his troops, 
relieved the weary Greeks with a freſh ſupply. In 
that action Patroclus was killed, but his body was 
recovered by his friends, and brought to the camp, 
having been firſt ſtript by Hector of the armour of A- 
chiller, which he had put on. The loſs of Patroclus 
and of the armour, kindled revenge in Hehilles breaſt, 
and Agamemnon and he being reconciled, he was im- 
patient till new armour was made for him. In the 
next battle, /chilles not only put the rejant to 


flight, but chaced He&or thrice round the walls of 


Troy, and then flew him: his cruelty and covetouſ- 


neſs were ſhameful, for he tied the dead body to his 


chariot, dragged it about the field, and at laſt fold it 
to Priam, Hector's father, for a great ranfom. But 
it was not long before he got his reward, for he was 
ſhortly after flain with an arrow by Paris, and his bo- 
dy ranſomed in the ſame manner, and at an equal 
price. In ſhort, after the death of many great men 
on each fide, the city was taken by night, but whes 
ther by the treaſon of Æueas and Antener, or 15 A+ 
ny We of the Greeks, i is uncertain, | 


A Deſcription of BaBEL, 


H E reader muſt needs have a curiofi ity to ſee 
ſome account of a city and tower which employ- 
ed all the men in the world, for ſo many years. in 
building. The ſcripture informs us, that they made 


uſe of burnt bricks inſtead of ſtone, and ſlime inſtead 
of mortar, According to an caſtern tradition, they 
were three years in making and burning theſe bricks 
each of which was thirteen cubits long, ten a broad, 
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and five thick. The lime with which theſe bricks 
were cemented, was a pitchy ſabſtance, or bitumen, 

brought from a city in the neighbourhood of Babylon, 
called I or Hit. The oriental authors ſay, that the 
city built by the ſons of Noah, was three hundred 

and thirteen fathoms in length, and one hundred and 
fifty one in breadth; that the walls of it were five 
thouſand five hundred and thirty three fathoms high, 
and thirty three broad; and the tower ten thouſand 
fathoms or twelve nds high: which dimenſions bear 
no manner of proportion to each other. Even 7erom 
affirms, from the teſtimoney of eye - witneſſes, who ex- 
amined the remains of the tower carefully, that it 
was four miles high. Ado raiſes the height to no leſs 
than five thouſand miles. But theſe are ſhameful ex · 
travagancies. The only account we can depend up- 


on as to the dimentions of this tower, ſuppoſing it the 


ſame tower with that which ſtood in the midſt of the 


temole of Belus, afterwards built round it by Nebus 


chadnezzar, muſt be taken from prophane authors. 


Herodotus tells us, it was a furlong in length, and as 


much in breadth: and Strabo determines the height 
to have been a furlong ; that is, the eight part of a 
mile, or fix- hundred and ſixty feet; which is ulelf 


| prodigious : for thereby it appears to have exceeded 


the greateſt of the Egyptian pyramids, in height, one 
hundred and forty eight feet, though it fell very con- 
fiderably ſhort of it at the baſis. It conſiſted of eight 
ſquare towers, one above another, gradually decreaſ- : 
ing in breadth ; which with the winding of the (fairs 

from top to bottom on the ourſide, gave it the reſem-- 
blance of a pyramid, as Strabo calls it, This antique 
form, joined to the extraordinary height of the llruc - 

ture, eaſily induces us to believe it to be the ſame 


tower mentioned by Mees; Nebuchadnezzar finiſhe 
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ag che deſign which the. ſons of Noah were obliged, 
by the confuſion of tongues, to leave unexecuted. 
The ruins of this molt wonderful city are now ſo de- 
faced, that the people of the country are not certain 
of their ſituation; and this has occaſioned travellers 
to differ concerning it. 
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An Account of Cx Rus's EDUCATION. 


rRU S was the ſon of Cambyſes, king of Perſia, 
and of Mandana, daughter to Ay ages, king of 
the Meder. He was born one year after his uncle 
Cyaxares, the brother of Mandana. 

The Perſians conſiſted at this time of twelve tribes, 
and inhabited only one province of that vaſt country 
which has ſince borne the name of Per/re, and were 


= in all above an hundred and twenty thouſand men- 


But this people having afterwards, thro” the wiſdom . 
and valour of Cyrus, acquir'd the empire of the eaſt, 
the name of Perſia extended itſelf with their conqueſts 
and fortune, and comprehended all that vaſt tract of 
land, which reaches from eaſt to weſt, from the river 
Indus to the Tigris ; and from north to ſouth, from 
the Caſpiun fea to the ocean. And ſtill to this day the 
country of Per/ia has the ſame extent 

Gru was beautiful in his perſon, and ſtill more lave- 
ly for the qualities of his mind ; was of a very ſweet 
diſpoſition, full of good - nature ad humanity, had 
great delite to learn, and a noble ardor for glory. He 
was never afraid of any danger, or diſcouraged by any 
har ami or difficulty, where honour was to be acquir- 
ed. Re was brought up according to the laws and 
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cuſtoms of the Perſiant which were exccllenti in thoſe 
days, with reſpect to education. 
The public good, the common benefit of the na- 
tion, was the only principle and end of all their laws, 
The education of children was look'd upon as the moſt 
important duty, and the moſt eſſential part of poyern- 
ment: It was not left io the care of fathers and mo« 
thers, whoſe blind affection and fondneſs often render 
them incapable of that office; but the ſtate t6ok it up- 
on themielves. Boys were all brought up in com- 
mon, after one uniform manner; where every-thing 
was regulated, the place and length of their exerciſes, 
the times of eating, the quality of their meat and 
drink, and their different kinds of puniſhment. The 
only food allowed either the children, orithe young 
men, was bread, creſſes, and water; for their deſign 
was. to accuſtom them early to temperance and ſobrie- 
ty: Beſides, they conſider'd that a plain frugal diet, 
without any mixture of ſauces or ragoo's, would ſtreng- 
then the body and lay ſuch a foundation of health, 
as would enable them to undergo the hardſhips and 
fatigues of war to a good old age,  _ 
Here boys went to fchool, to learn juſtice and vir- 
tue as they do in other places to learn arts and ſcien- 
ces; and the crime molt ſeverely puniſhed amongſt 
them, was ingratitude. 

Thedeſign of the Per fans, in all theſe wile regu- 
lations, was to prevent evil, being convinced how 
much better it is to prevent faults, than to puniſh 
them: and whereas in other ſtates the legiſlators are 
ſatisfied with eſtavliſhing puinſh ments for criminals, 
the Per/ians endeavoured ſo to order it, as to have 
no criminals amongſt them. Pn 

Till ſixteen or ſeventeca years of age the boys te- 
mained in the claſs of children; and here it was they 
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ſearbt to draw the bow, and to fling the dart or jave- 


lin; after which they were received into the claſs of 
young men. In this they were more narrowly watch- 
ed, and kept under, than before, becauſe that age re- 
quires the nartoweſt inſpection, and has the greateſt 


need of reſtraint. Here they remained ten years; du». 


ring which time they paſſed all their nights i in Keep- 
ing guard, as well far the ſafety of the city, as to in- 
ure them to fatigue. In the day-time they waited up- 
0n their governors, to receive their orders, attended 


the king when he went a hunting, or improved them · 


ſelres in their exerciles, 

The third claſs confi Fed of men grown up, and 
formed; and in this they remained five and twenty 
years Out of thele all the officers that were to com- 
mand in the troops, and all ſuch as were to fill the 
different poſts and employments in the Rate, were 
choſen. When they were turned of fifty, they were 


not obliged to carry arms out of their own' country. 
Beſides theſe, there was a fourth or laſt claſs, from 


whence men of the greateſt wiſdom and experience 


were choſen, for forming the public council, and pre · 


{ding i in the courts of judicature. 

By this means every citizen might aſpire at the 
chief poſts in the government; but not one could ar- 
rive at them, till he had paſſed through all theſe ſe- 
veral claſſes, and made himſelf capable of them by all 
theſe exerciſes. The claſſes were open to all ; but 


generally ſuch only, as were rich enough to maintain 


their children without working, ſent them thither. 
Cyrus himſelf was educated in this manner, and 
ſarpaſſed all of his age, not only in aptneſs to learn, 


but in courage and addreſs in executing whatever he 


undertook. 
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Character and Praiſe of Cx Rus. 


E US may juſtly be conſidered, as the wiſeſt 
conqueror, and the moſt accompliſhed prince to 

be found in prophane hiſtory. He was poſſeſſed of all 

the quailties requilite to form a great man; wiſdom 


moderation, courage, magnanimity, noble ſentiments, 
a wonderful ability in managing mens tempers and 


gaining their affections, a thorough knowledge of all 


the parts of the military art as far as that age had 
carried it, a vaſt extent of genius and capacity for 


forming, and an equal ſteadineſs and prudence for ex- 
ecuting, the greateſt projects. 

It is very common for thoſe heroes, who ſhine in 
the field. and make a great figure in the time of acti- 
on, to make but a very poor one upon other occaſi- 
ons, and in matters of a different nature. We are a- 
ſtoniſhed, when we ſee them alone and without their 
armies, to find what a difference there is between a 
general and a great man; to ſee what low ſentiments 
and mean things they are capable of in private life; 


dow they are influenced by jealouſy, and governed by 


intereſt; how diſagrecable and odious they render 


 themſclves by their haughty deportment and arro- 


gance, which they think neceſſary to preſerve their au- 
thority, and which only ſerve to make them hated 


and deſpiſed. | 
Snus had none of theſe defects. He appeared al- 


ways the ſame, that is, always great, even in the moſt 
indifferent matters, Being aſſured of his greatneſs, of 
which real merit was the foundation and ſupport, he 


* 
— 
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thought of nothing more than to render himſelf affa- 
ble and eaſy of acceſs : and whatever he ſeemed to 
loſe by this condeſcending, humble demeanour, was 
abundantly compenſated by the cordial affection, and 
ſiacere reſpeR it procured him from his people. 

Never was any prince a greater maſter of the art of 
inſinuation, ſo neceſſary for thoſe that govern, and yet 
ſo little underſtood or practiſed. He knew perſectly 
what advantage may reſult from a ſingle word rightly 


timed, from an obliging carriage, from a command 


tempered with reaſon, from a little praiſe in granting 


a favour, and from ſoftening a refuſal with expreſh- 


ons of concern and good-wiil. His hittory abounds 
with beauties of this kind. 


He was rich in a ſort of wealth, which moſt ſove- 


reigns want, who are poſſeſſed of every thing but faith- 
ful triends, and whoſe indigence in that particular is 
concealed by the iplendor and affluence, with which 
they are ſurrounded, Gyrizs was beloved becauſe he 
himſelf had a love for others: for has a man any 
friends, or does he deſerve to have any, when he him- 
ſelf is void of friendihip? Nothing affects us more, 
than to ſee in Xenophan, the manner in which Cyrus 
lived and converſed with his friends, always preſer- 
ving as much dignity, as was requiſite to keep up a 
due decorum, and yet infinitely removed from that ill- 
judged haughtineſs, which deprives the great of the 
molt innocent and agreeable pleafure in life, that of 
converſing freely and ſocia bly with perſons of merit, 
tho! of an inferior (tation. 


The uſe he made of his friends may ſerve as a per- 


fect model to all perſons in authority. His friends 
had received from him not only the liberty, but an ex ; 
preſs command to tell him whatever they thought. 


: And tho' he was much ſuperior to all his officers in 
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underſtanding, yet he never undertook any thing, with- 
out aſking their advice : and whatever was tobe done, 
whether it was to reform any thing in the govern. 
ment, to make changes in the army, or to form a 


new enterprize, he would always have every man 


{ſpeak his ſentiments, and would often make uſe of 
them to correct his own: ſo different was he from the 
perſon mentioned by Tacitus, who thought it a ſuffi. 
cient reaſon for rejecting the moſt excellent projet 
or advice, that it did not proceed from himſelf: Cone 
Slii, quamovis egregii, quod ipſe non afferrety inimicus, 
Cicero obſerves, that during the whole time of 
Cyras* government he was never heard to ſpeak one 
rough or angry word: Cujus ſummo in imperio nemo 
unguam verbum ullum aſperius audivit. What a great 
encomium for a prince is comprehended in that ſhort 
ſentence ! Cyrus muſt have been a very great maſter 
of himſelf, to be able, in the midſt of fo much agitati- 
on, and in ſpite of all the intoxicating effects of ſove - 
reign power, always to preſerve his mind in ſuch a 
ſtate of calmneſs and compoſure, that no croſſes, dil- 
appointments, or unforeſeen accidents ſhould ever ruffie 
its tranquillity, or provoke him to utter any harſh or 


offenſive expreſſion. 


But, what was ſtil! greater in him, and more truly 
royal than all this, was his ſtedfaſt perſuaſion, that all 


his labours and endeavours ought to tend to the hap- 


pineſs of his people; and that it was not by the ſplen - 


dor of righes, by pompous equipages, by luxurious li- 
ving, or a magnificent table, that a king ought to dr- 


ſtinguiſn himſelf from his ſubjects, but by a ſuperiori- 


ty of merit in every kind, and particularly by a con- 


ſtant indefatigable care and vigilance to promote their 


intereſts, and ſecure the public welfare and tranquil- 


| lity. He ſaid himſelf one day, as he was diſcourſing 


, 
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with his courtiers upon the duty of a king, that a 
: prince ought to conſider himſelf as a ſhepherd ; (the 
image under which both ſacred and prophane anti» 
quity repreſented good kings) and that he ought to 
have the ſame vigilance, care and goodneſs. It is 
« his duty (ſays he) to watch, that his people may 
« live i in ſafety and quiet; to charge himſelf with an- 
« xietics and cares, that they may be exempt from 
them; to chuſe whatever is wholſome for them, 
« and remove what is hurtful and prejudicial; to 
« place his delight in ſeeing them increaſe and multi- 
* ply, and bravely expoſe his own perſon in their de- 
« fence and protection. This (ſays he) is the natu- 
« ral idea, and the juſt i image of a good king. It is 
«* reaſonable at the ſame time, that his ſubjects ſhould 
* render bim all the ſervice he ſtands in need of; 
but it is ſtill more reaſonable he ſhould labour to 
make them happy; becauſe it is for that very end 
« that he is their king, as much as it is the end and 
« office of a ſhepherd to take care of his flock,” 
Indeed to be the commonwealth's guardian, and to 
be king; ; to be for the people, and to be their ſove- 
reign, is but one and the fame thing. A man is born 
for others, when he is born to govern, becauſe the 
reaſon and end of governing others is only to be uſe- 
ful and ſerviceable to them. The very baſis and foun- 
dation of the condition of princes is not to be for them- 
ſelves: the very character of their greatneſs is, that 
they arc conſecrated to the public good. They may 
properly be conſidered as light which is placed on 
high, only that it may diffuſe and ſhed its beams on e- 
very thing below. Are ſuch ſentiments as theſe any 
diſparagement to the dignity of the regal ſtate ? 
Twas by the concurrence of all theſe virtues that 
Orgs founded ſuch an extenſive empire in ſo ſhort a 
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time; that he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his con- 


queſts for ſeveral years; that he made himſelf be ſo 


much eſteemed and beloved. not only by his own na- 
tural ſubjects, but by all the nations he had conquer. 
ed; that after his death he was univerſally regreted 
as the common father of all the people. 

We ought not for our parts to to be ſurpriſed, that 
Cyrus was ſo accompliſhed in every virtue (it will eaſi- 
ly be underſtood, that I ſpeak only of pagan virtues) 
becauſe we know *twas God himſelf who had formed 
him to be the inſtrument and executor of his gracious 
deſigns towards his peculiar people. 

When I ſay that God himſelf had formed this prince, 
I do not mean that he did it by any ſenſible miracle, or 


that he immediately made him ſuch, as we admire 


him in the accounts we have of him in hiſtory. God 
gave him a happy genius, and implanted in his mind 
the ſeeds of all the nobleſt qualities, diſpoſing his 
heart at the ſame time to aſpire after the moſt excel- 
lent and ſublime virtues. But above all he took care 
that this happy genius ſhould be cultivated by a good 
education, and by that means be prepared for the 
great deſigns he intended him for. We may venture 


to ſay, without fear of being deccived, that the great- 


eſt excellencies in Cyrus were owing to his education, 
where the confounding him in ſome ſort with the reſt 
of the ſubjects, and the keeping him under the fame 
ſubjeQion to the authority of his teachers, ſerv'd to e- 
radicate that pride, Which is ſo natural to princes; 
taught him to hearken to advice, and to obey before 
he came to command; inured him to hardſhip and 
toil; accuſtomed him to temperance and ſobriety; 
and in a word rendered him ſuch, as we have ſeen 
him throughout his whole conduct, gentle, modeſt, at- 
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fable, obliging, compaſſionate, an enemy to all luxu- 
ry and pride, and ſtill more ſo to flartery, 
lt muſt be confeſſed, that fuch a prince is one of 
the moſt precious and valuable preſents, that heaven 
can make to mortal men- The infidels themſelves 
have acknowledged this truth ; nor has the darkneſs of 
their falſe religion been able to hide theſe two remar- 
kable truths from their obſervation, that all good 
kings are the gift of God, and that ſuch a gift includes 
many other; for nothing can be ſo excellent as that, 
which bears the melt perfect reſemblance with the 
deity ; and the nobleſt image of the deny is a juſt, 
moderate, chaſte and virtuous prinde, who reigns 
with no other view, than to eſtabliſh the reign of ju- 
ſtice and virtue. This is the portraiture, Which Pli- 
»y has left us of Trajan, and which has a great res 
ſemblance with that of Cyrus, vullum g præſta- 
bilius & pulchrius Dei munus erga mortales, quam 
caſius, & ſunctus & Deo fimillimus princeps, 
When I narrowly examine this hero's liſe, me- 
thinks there ſeems to have been one circumſtance 
wanting to his glory, which would have enhanced it 
exceedingly, I mean that of having ſtruggled under 
fome grievous calamity tor ſome time, and ot having 
his virtue tried by ſome ſudden turn of fortune, I 
know indeed, that the emperor Galba, when he a- 
dopted Piſo, told him that the (tings. of proſperity 
were infinitely ſharper than thoſe of- adverſity, and 
that the former put the ſoul to a much ſeverer trial 
than the latter: Fortunam adbuc tantum adverſam 
tuiſti ; ſecundæ res acrioribus ftimulis explorant ant» 
mot. And the reaſon he gives is, that when misfor- 
tunes come with their whole weight upon a man's 
ſoul, ſhe exerts herſelf, and ſummons all her ſtrength 
to bear up the burden: whereas ee — 
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ing the mind ſecretly or inſenſibly, leaves it all its 
weakneſs, and inſinuates a poiſon i into it, by ſo much 
the more dangerous, as it is the more ſubtle : Puig 
miſeriæ tolerantur, felicitate corrumpimur. 

However, it muſt be owned that adverſity, when 
fapported with nobleneſs and dignity, and ſurmount- 
ed by an invincible patience, adds a great luſtre to 2 
prince's glory, and gives him occaſion to diſplay ma- 
ny fine qualities and virtues, which would have been 
concealed in the boſom of proſperity; as a preatneſs 
of ſoul, independent of every thing without; an un- 
| ſhaken conſtancy, which is proof againſt the ſevereſt 
ſtrokes of fortune; an intrepidity of ſoul animated at 
the ſight of danger; an happy invention for expedi- 
ents, ſpringing even from croſſes and diſappointments; 
a preſence of mind, which views, and provides againſt 
every thing; and laſtly, a firmneſs of ſoul, not only 
ſufficient for itſelf, but capable of ſupporting others. 

Cyrus wanted this kind of glory. He himſelf in- 
forms us that during the whole courſe of his life, 
which was pretty long, the happineſs of it was never 
interrupted by any unfortunate accident; and that in 
all his defigns the ſucceſs had anſwered his utmoſt ex- 
pectation . But he acquaints us at the ſame time with 
another thing almoſt incredible, and which was the 
ſource of all that moderation and evenneſs of temper, 
ſo conſpicuous in him, and for which he can never be 
ſufficiently admired ; namely, that in the midſt of his 
uninterrupted proſperity he ſtill preſerved in his heart 
a ſecret fear, proceeding from the changes and miſ- 
fortunes that might happen: And this prudent fear 
was not only a preſervative againſt e. but even 
againſt every excels of j joy. 

There remains one point more to be examined, but 
which is a very important one, with regard to this 
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prince s reputation and character; namely the nature 
of his victories and conqueſts, which 1 ſhall but brief- 
ly mention. If they were founded only upon ambi- 
tion, injuſtice and violence, Cyrus would be fo far 
from meriting the praiſes beſtowed upon him, that he 
ought to be ranked among thoſe famous robbers of 
the univerſe, thoſe public enemies to mankind, who 
acknowledge no law but that of force; who looked 
upon the common rules of juſtice as Jaws only obliga- 
tory to private perſons, and that would derogate from 
the mazeity of kings; who ſet no other bounds to 
their deſigns and pretenſions, than their incapacity of 
carrying them any further; who ſacrificed the lives 
of millions to their oarticulay ambition ; who made 
their glory conſiſt in ſpreading deſolation and deſtruc- 
tion, like fires and torrents; and who reigned, as bears 
and lions would do, if they were maſters. 

This i is indeed the true character. of the greateſt 
part of thoſe pretended heroes the world admires ; 
and by ſuch ideas as theſe, we onght to correct the 
impreſſion made upon our minds by the undue praiſes 
of ſome hiſtorians, and the ſentiments of others ſedu- 
ced by faſe images of greatneſs. 

Cyrus certainly reverenced the laws, and knew 
that there are unjuſt wars, which whoever undertakes 
without a warrantable foundation renders himſelf ac» 
countable for all the blood that is ſhed. Now every 
war is of this ſort, to which the prince is induced by 
no other motive but that of enlarging his dominions, 
of acquiring a vain reputation, or reageriog himſelf 
terrible to his neighbours. 

Wich good reaſon therefore is Gyrus repreſented as 
one of the greateſt princes recorded in hiſtory ; and 
july is his reign propoled as the mcdel of a * 
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government, which it could not be, unleſs juſtice had 
been the baſis and foundation of it: Cyrus a wm 


phonte e. ad uli figiem ae 


An Account of the Battle of TyyMBA, 
between Crus and CxoEtsus, 


HIS battle is one of the moſt confiderable e- 
vents in antiquity, ſince it decided the empire 
of Ala between the 4ſprians of Babylon and the 
Perſians; and as it is the firſt pitched battle we have 
any full or particular account of, cannot Foe of being 
'acceptable to the reader, 
Grur army amounted in the whole to an W 0 
and ninety fix theuſand men. horſe and foot. Of 


theſe there were ſeventy thouſand natural born Per- 


Fan, viz. ten thouſand cuiraſfiers of | horſe, twenty 
thouſand cuiraffiers of foot, twenty thouſand pikemen, 
and twenty thouſand lightly armed. The reſt of the 
army, to the number of an hundred and twenty - ſix 
thouſand men, conſiſted of twenty fix thouſand Me- 
dian, Armenian, and Arabian horſe, and an hundred 
thouſand foot of the ſame nations. 

\ Beſides theſe troops, Cyrus had three hundred cha - 
_ riots of war, armed with ſcythes, each chariot drawn 
by four horſes a-breaſt, covered with trappings, that 
were ſtiot - proof; as were alſo the horſes of the Per- 
Aan cuiraſhers. 

He had likewiſe ordered a great number of chari- 
ots to be made of a large ſize, upon each of which 
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was placed a tower, of about eighteen or twenty foot 
high, in which were lodged twenty archers. Each 


chariot was drawn upon wheels by — oxen yok- 
ed in a · breaſt. 


There was moreover a n number of ca- 
mels, upon each of which were mounted two ra- 


Han archers, back to back; fo that one looked to- 
wards the head, and the other towards the tail of the 
camel. 


Croeſus* army was above twice as numerous as that 


of Cyrus, amounting in all to four hundred and twen- 


ty thouſand men, of which there was ſixty thouſand 


cavalry. The troops conſiſted chiefly of Babylaniant, 
Lydians, Phrygians, Cappadocians, of the nations a- 


bout the Helleſpont, and of Egyptians, to the number 


of three hundred and fixty thouſand men. The E- 
gyptians alone made a body of an hundred and twen- 


ty thouſand, They had large bucklers that covered 
them down to the feet, very long pikes, and ſhort - 
The reſt of the army was” 
made up of Cyprians, Cilicians, Lycaonians, NO 


ſwords, but very broad. 


gonians. Thracians, and Tonians, | 
Croeſur? army in order of battle was all ranged in 
one line, the infantry i in the centre. and the cavalry ' 
on the two wings. All his troops, both foot and 
horſe, were thirty men deep: but the Egyptiant, who, 
as we have taken notice, were an hundred and twen- 
ty thouſand in number, and who were the principal 
ſtrength of Croeſus infantry, of which they were pla- 
ced in the centre, were divided into twelve large bo- 
dies, or ſquare battalions of ten thouſand men each, 
which had an hundred men in front, and as many in 


depth, with an interval or {pace between every batta- 


lion, that they might act and fight independant of, 
and without interfering with one another. Cru, 
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would gladly have perſuaded 'them to range them- 
ſelves in a leſs depth, or thickneſs, that they might 
make the wider front. The armies were upon a vaſt 
immenſe plain, which gave room for the extending of 
their wings to right and left: and the deſign of Cre- 
fus, upon which he founded his hopes of victory, was 
to ſurround and hem in the enemy's army. But he 
could not prevail upon the Egyptians to change the 
order of battle they had been accuſtomed to. His 
army, as it was thus drawn out in one line, took ” 
near forty ſtadia's, or five miles length of ground. 
Araſpes, who under the pretence of diſcontent had 
retired to Croeſus army, and who had had particular 
orders from Cyrus, to obſerve well the manner of 
that general's ranging his troops, returned to the Per- 
Jan camp the day before the engagement of the two 
armies, Cyrus, in forming his order of battle, go- 
verned himſelf by the diſpoſition of Groe/u;? army, of 
which that young Median nobleman had given him 
an exact account. 

The Per/i2n troops had . generally uſed 10 en · 
gage four and twenty men in depth, but ꝙrus thought 
fit to change that diſpoſition. It was neceſſary for 

him to form as wide a front as poſſible without too 

much weakening his phalanx, to prevent his army's 
being encloſed and hem'd in, His infantry was ex- 
cellent, and moſt advantageouſly armed with cuiraſ- 
ſes, partizans, battle-axes, and ſwords ;-and pibvided 
they could join the enemy in cloſe fight, there was 
little reaſon to believe the Lydian phalanx, that'were 
only armed with light bucklers and javelins, c#ald » 
ſupport the charge. Cyrus therefore thin'd the files of 
his infantry one half, and ranged them only twelve 
men deep. The cavalry was drawn out on the two : 


wings, the right commanded by Chry/anter, and the 
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left by Hy/laſpes, The whole front of the army took 
vp but thirty-two {tadia's or four miles in extent; and 
conſequently was at each end near four ſtadia's or 
half a mile, ſhort of the enemy's front. ; 

Behind the firſt line, at a little diſtance, Cyrus pla- 
ced the ſpear-mea, and behind them the archers, 
Both the one and the other were covered by the ſol- 
dicrs in their front, over whoſe heads they could fling 


their javelins, and ſhoot their arrows, at the enemy. 
Behind all theſe he formed another line, to ſerve 


for the rear, which conſiſted of the flower of his army. 
Their buſineſs was to have their eyes upon thoſe that 
were placed before them; to encourage thoſe that did 
their duty , to ſullainand threaten thoſe that gave way, 


and even to kill thoſe as traitors that run away; by 


that means to keep the cowards in awe, and make 
them have as great a terror of the troops in the rear, 
as they could poſſibly have of the enemy. 

Behind the army were placed thoſe moving towers, 
which I have already deſcribed. Theſe formed a line 
equal and parallel to that of the army, and did not 


only ſerve to annoy the enemy by the perpetual diſ- 


charges of the archers that were in them, but might 
likewiſe be looked upon as a kind of moveable forts, 
or redoubts, under which the Pegſan troops might 


rally, i in caſe Nat were broken and puſhcd by the 


enemy. 

Juſt behind theſe towers were two other lines which 
alſo were parallel and equal to the front of the army 
the one was formed of the baggage, and the other of 
the chariots, which carried the women, and ſuch other 
perſons as were unfit for ſervice. 

To cloſe all theſe lines, and to ſecure them from 
the inſults of the enemy, Cyrus placed in the rear of 
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all, two thouſand: infantry, -two'thouſand horſe, and 
the troop of camels, which was pretty numerous. 


- Gyras? deſign in forming two lines of the baggage, & 
&c. was not only to make his army appear more nu · to 
merous than it really was. but likewiſe to oblige the MW © 
enemies, in caſe they were reſolved to ſurround him, 
as he knew they intended, to make the longer circuit, f 


and conſequently to weaken e we; by firerching 
it out fo far. | 

We have ſtill the Perſſan chariots of wat armed 
with ſcythes to ſpeak of. Theſe were divided into 
three bodies, of an hundred each. One of theſe bo- 
dies, commanded by Abradates, king of Sufiana, was 
placed in the front of the battle, and the other 00 
upon the two flanks of the army. 

Such was the order of battle in the two les + 28 
they were drawn out and diſpoſed the day voters: he 
engagement, 

The next day, very 3 in the morning, Grows 
made a ſacriſice, during which time his army took a 
little refreſkment z and the ſoldiers, after having offer- 
ed their libations to the gods, put on their armour, 
Never was ſight more beautiful and magnificent : coats 
armours, cuiraſſes, bucklers, helmets, one could not 

tell which to admire moſt :- men and horſes, al fiacly 
equipped, and glittering in braſs and Karle. 

As ſoon as Cyrus had finiſhed his facrifics, given 
his officers the neceſſary orders and inſtructions for 
the battle, and put them in mind of paying the ho- 
mage that is due to the gods, every man went to his 
polt. Some of his officers brought him wine and vic- 
tuals: he cat a little without fitting down, and caul- 
ed the relt to be diſtributed amonglt thoſe that were 
about him. He took a little wine likewiſe ; and pou- 
red out a part of it, as an offering to the gods, before 
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he drank; and all the company followed his example. 
After this he prayed again to the God of his fathers, 
deſiring he would pleaſe to be his guide, and come 
to his aſſiſtaace; he then mounted his horſe, and 
commanded them all to follow him.” 
As he was conſidering on which ſide he ſhould 4. | 
rect his march, he heard a clap of thunder on the right, 
and cry'd out, © Sovereign Jupiter, we follow thee:” 
And that inſtant he fer forwards, having Thr3/antes on 
his right, who commanded the tight wing of the horſe, 
and Arſaunas on his left, who commanded the foor. 
He warned them above all things to'take care of the 
royal ſtandard, and to advance equally in a line. The 
ſtandard was a golden eagle at the end of a pike, 
with its wings ſtretched out ; the ſame was ever after 
uſed by the kings of Perſia. He made his army halt 


% 


three times, before they arrived at the enemy's army; 


and after having marched about twenty ſtadia's, or 


| two miles and a half, they came in view of them. 


When the two armies were within fight of cach 
other, and the enemies had obſerved how much the 


front of theirs exceeded that of Cyrus, they made the 
centre of their army halt, whitit the two wings ad- 
vanced projecting to the right and left, with deſign to 


incloſe Cyrus” army, and to begin their attack on e · 
very fide at the ſame time, This movement did not 
at all alarm Cyrus, becauſe he expected it Having 
given the word for rallying the troops, Jupiter, lead- 
er and protector, he left his right wing, promiſing to 
rejoin them immediately, and help hem to con quer, 
if it was the will of the gods. ' 

He rode through all the ranks, to give his \ tk; 
and to enconrage his ſoldiers; and he, who on all 
other occaſions was ſo modeſt, 100 ſo far from the 
eat air of oſtentation, was now full of a * conſi- 
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dence, and ſpoke as if he was aſſured of victory: 
Follow me, comrades (ſays he) the victory is cer. 
** tainly ours; the gods are for us.“ He obſerved, 
that many of his officers, and even Abradater bimfelf. 
were uncaſy at the motion, which the two wings of 
the Lydian army made, in order to attack them on 
the two flanks: **.Thoſe troops alarm you (ſays he); 
believe me, thoſe are the very troops that will be 
the firſt routed : and to you, Abradates, I give that 
as a ſignal of the time, when you are to fall upon 
the enemy with your chariots. In the event the 
thing juſt happened as Cyrus had foretold. After . 
| Tus had given ſuch orders as he thought neceſſary. e · 
very where, he returned to the right wing of his army. 
Wben the, two detached bodies of the Lydian 
troops were ſoffciently extended, Croeſus gave the ſig- 
nal to the main body of his army, to march up dired- 
ly to the front of the Perſian army, whillt the two 
wings, that were wheeling round upon their flanks, 
advanced on each fide ; ſo that Cyrus army was in- 
cloſed on three ſides, as if it had had three great ar · 
mics to engage with; and, as Xenophen ſays, looked 
like a ſmall ſquare drawn within a great one. 
la an iaſtaat, on the firit ſignal Gnus gave, bis 
| troops faced about on every fide, keeping a profound 
filence in ;ExpeRation. of the event. The prince; now 
thought it time to ſing the \bymn of battle. The 
whole army anſwered to it with loud ſhouts, and iar 
vocations of the god of war. Then Cyrus, at the 
head of ſome troops of horſe, briskly followed by a 
body of the foot, fell immediately upon the enemy's. 
forces, that were marching to attack the right of his 
army in flank ; and having attacked them in flank, as 
they intended to do him, put them into great diſor- 
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ders The chariots then driving faioully. upon the 
Lydians, compleated their defeat. 

In the ſame moment the eee fank, 
knowing by the noiſe that Cyrus had begua the bat - 
tle on the right, advanced to the enemy. And im- 
mediately the ſquadron of camels was made to ad» 
rance likewiſe, as Cyrus had ordered. The enemy's 
cavalry did not expect this; and their horſes at a diſt» 
ance, as ſoon as ever they were ſenſible of the ap · 
proach of thoſe animals (for horſes cannot endure the 
ſmell of camels) began to ſnort and prance, to run 
foul upon and overturn one another, throwing their 
riders and treading them under their feet. Whilit they 
were in this confuſion, a ſmall body of horſe, com- 
manded by Artageſes, puſhed them very warmly, to 
prevent them from rallying ; and the chariots armed 
with ſcythes falling furiouſly upon them, they were 
entirely routed, with a dreadful ſlaughter. 

This being the ſignal, which Cyras had given ra. 
dates for attacking the front of the enemy's army, he 
drove like lightning upon them with all his chariors. 
Their firlt ranks were not able to ſtand ſo violent a 
charge, but gave way and were diſperſed. Having 
broken and overthrown them, {46radaies came up to 
the Egyptian battalions, which being covercd with 
their bucklers, and marching in ſuch cloſe order that 
| the chariots had not room to pierce amonglt them, 
gave him much more trouble, and would not have 
been broken, had it not been for the violence of the 
horſes, that trod upon tbem. Twas a moſt dreadful 
ſpectacle to ſee the heaps of men and horſes, over- 
turned chariots, broken arms, and all the direful ef- 
ſes of the ſharp ſcythes, which cut every thing in 
pieces that came in their way. But {bradates? chariot 
having the misfortune to be over-turned, he and bis 
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men were killed, aſter they had ſignalized their valour 
in an extraordinary manner. The Hgyptians then 
marching forwards in cloſe order, and covered with 
their bucklers, obliged ihe Perſſan infantry to give 
way, and drove them beyond their fourth line, as far 
as to their machines. There the Egygtiant met with a 


freſh ſtorm of arrows and javelins, that were poured 


upon their beads from the rolling towers; and the bat. 
talions of the Perſian rear-guard advancing ſword in 
hand, hindered their archers and ſpear · mem from re- 
treating any farther, and HOO Wen! to return to 
the charge. We : F 
Srus, in the mean time, having put both * horſe 
and foot to flight, on the" left of the Egyptiatts, did 
not amuſe himiſelf in purſuing the run · away S. But 
puſhing on directly to the centre, had the mortificati- 
on to find his Per fan troops had been forced to give 
way, and rightly judging, that the only means to pre- 
vent the Egyptian, from gaining further ground, would 
be to attack them behind, he did fo, and fell bpot 
their rear: T be cavalry came up at the ſame time; 
and the enemy was puſhed with great fury. The E. 
gyptians, being attacked on all ſides, faced about eve- 
ry way, and defended themfelves with wonderful bra- 
very. Cyrus himſelf was in great danger : his horſe, 
which a ſoldier had ſtab'd in the belly, fi aking g under 
him, he fell in the midſt of his enemies. Here was 
an opportunity, ſays Xenophon, of ſeeing how impor- 
tant it is for a commander to have the afſection of 
his ſoldiers. Officers and men, equally alarmed at the 
danger in which they ſaw their leader, run headlong 
into the thick foreſt of; kes, to reſcue and ſave him. 
He quickly mounted anuther horſe, and the battle be- 
came more bloody than ever. At length Cyras, ad- 
miring the valour of the Egyptians, and being con- 


n to ſee ſuch brave men periſtt, offered them” 


 ioviolable fidelity. 


dees 
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honourable 'conditions, if they would ſurrender, let- 
ting them (now at tlie ſame time, that all their allies 
had abandoned them. The Egyptian accepted the 
conditions, and, as they were no leſs eminent in point 
of ſidelity than in courage, they Ripulared, that they 
— dt be obliged to carry arms againſt: Croefur, 
n whoſe" ſervice* they had been engaged: From 
terer ut they ſerved in the Perſia fan army with 


The battle laſted till evening. Croefts retreated; 
as faſt as he could, with his troops to Sar dis. The 
other nations ĩn like manner that very night ditected 
their courſe, each to their own country, and made as 
long marches as they potkbly could. The conquerors 


after they had caten ſomething, and poſted the guards, 
went to relt. 


An Account. of the Siege of BapxL ox 
by Cy Rus. 


r Ka 88 of ha —_ aaa af; bs 
ealt, in the reign of Nabanadius, Labynitus, or 
Beljhazzar, authors yive the. following account. 


| Cyrus, having; ſubdued the ſeveral nations inha- 
diting the great continent from the. Ægean ſea to the 
Eupbrates, and likewiſe Syria and Arabia, entered 
Moria, and bent his march towards Babylon. Na- 
bonadius, hearing that he was advancing to his metro», 
polis, marched out to give him battle: but being, 
without much ado, put to flight, he retreated to Ba- 
Hlon; where he was immediately blocked up, and. 
* beſieged by Cyrar. The licge of this impor- 
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tant place was no eaſy enterpriſe, The walls were. 
of a prodigious height, the number of men. to deſend 
them very great, and the city ftoced with all forts of, 
proviſions for twenty years. However, thete diſſicul · 

ties did not diſcourage Gyrus from proſecuting his de · 
ſign: but, deſpairing of being able to take the place 
by ſtorm, he cauſed a line of circumvallation to be 
drawn quite round the city, with a large and deep 
mh; 0 ditch ; reckoning, that if all communication with the 
14 country were cut off, the more people there were 
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within the city, the ſooner they would be obliged to 


ſurrender. That his troops might not be over · fatigu - 
3 ed, he divided his army into twelve bodies, appoint · 
4 ing each body its month for guarding the trenchess 
The beſieged, thinking themſelves out of all danger, 
by reaſon of their high walls and magazines, inſulted 
Cyrus from the ramparts, looking upon all the trou- 
ble he gave himſelf as ſo much unprofitable labour, 
Cyrus, having ſpent two entire years before Bach · 
hon, without gaining any eonſiderable advantage over 
the place, at Jaſt reſolved on the following ſtratagem. 
He was informed that a great annual ſolemnity was 
to be kept in Babylon; and that the Baby/onians, on 
that occalion, were accuſtomed to ſpend the whole 
night in drinking and debauchery, This he thought, 
a proper time to ſurprize them; and accordingly ſent 
1 a ſtrong detachment to the head of the canal, leading 
9 to the great lake, which had been lately dug by N:- 
4" focris, with orders, at an appointed time, to brake 
down the great bank which was between the lake 
and the canal, and to tura the whole current into 
the lake. At the ſame time, he appointed one body 
of troops at the place where the river entered into 
the city, and another where it came out, ordering 
them to march in by the bed of the river, which Was 
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two Nades i in breadth, as ſoon as they ſhould find it ' 
fordable. Towards the evening, he opened the head 


1 


of the trenches on both ſides the river, above the city, 
that the water might diſcharge itſelf into ibem. By 
this means, and the breaking down of the great dam, 
the river was ſoon drained. Then the two above - 


mentioned bodies of troops, according to their orders, 


entered the channel, the one commanded by Gabryar, 


and the other by Gadates ; and, finding the gates all 
left open, by reaſon of the general diſorder of that 
riotous night, they penetrated i into the very heart of 


the eity without oppoſition; and meeting at the pa · 
lace, according to their agreement, ſurprized the 


guards, and cut them in pieces. Thoſe who were 
io the palace, opening the gates to know the cauſe of 
this confuſion; the Perſians ruſhed in, took the pa- 
Jace, and killed the king, who, fword in: hand, came 
out to meet them. The king being killed, and thoſe 
who were about him put to flight, the reſt ſubmitted, 
and the Meder and” Perſiant became maſters of the 
place. The taking of Balylen put an end to the Ba- 


Hlonian empire, and fulfilled the prophecies whicti 


the prophers Iſaiah, Jeremiab, and Daniel, had ut- 
tered againſt that proud metropolis. In that very 
night, the king etertained, on occaſion of the pub · 


: lic rejoicings: a thouſand of his lords, at a great ban» 


quet; and having profaned the ſacred veſſels which 
his grandfather Nebachadnexzar had bronght from 
Ferufalem, he firſt faw written on the wall of his 
banqueting-· Toom, and afterwards heard from the 
mouth of Daniel, "the ſerere 0. which bg. 
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An Account of the Battle of A. bela, ha 
tween ALEXANDER and Daus. 


LEXANDER, _ in the criſis of affairs uſ- 
ed always to conſult ſoothſayers, obſerving ve · 
ry exactly whatever they enjoined, in order to obtain 
the favour of the Gods, finding himſelf upon the point 
of fighting a battle, the ſucceſs of which was to give 
empire to the conqueror, ſent for Ariſlander, in whom 
he repoſed the greateſt confidence. He then ſhut 
himſelf up with the ſoothſayer, to make ſome ſecret 
| facrifices; and afterwards offered up victims to fear, 
which he ee did to prevent his army from be- 
ing ſeized with dread, at the fight of the formidable 
army of Darius. The ſoothſayer, dreſſed in his 
veltments, holding vervain, with his head veiled, firſt 
repeated the prayers which the king was to addreſs 
to Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Vigtory. The whole 
being ended, Jexander went to bed, to repoſe him - 
ſelf the remaining part of the night. As he revolved 
in his mind, not without ſome emotion, the conſe - 
quence of the battle, which was upon the point of be- 
ing fought, he could not ſleep immediately, But his 
body being oppreſſed, in a manner, by the anxiety of 
his mind, he ſlept ſoundly, . the whole night, contrary 
to his uſual cuſtom: ſo that when his generals were 
aſſembled at day-break before his tent, to receive his 
orders, they were greatly ſurpriſed to find he was not 
awake; upon which, they themſelves commanded the 
ſoldiers io take ſome refreſhment. Parmenio having 
at laſt awaked him, and ſeeming ſurprized to find him 
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The ENTERTAINER 131 
in 0 calm and ſweet a lep, juſt as he was going to . 
6phr a battle, in which his whole fortune lay at ſtake: 
« How could it be poſſible, ſaid Alexander, for us not 


« to be calm, ſince the enemy is coming to deliver. 
Himſelf into our hands? Immediately he took 


up his arms, mounted his horſe, and rode up and 


down the ranks; exhorting the troops to behave gal- 
lantly, and, if poſſible, to ſurpaſs their antient fame, 


| and the glory they had hitherto acquired. Soldiers, 


on the day of battle. imagine they fee the fate of the 
engagement painted in the face of their general. As 
for Alexander, he had never appeared fo calm, ſo 
gay, nor fo reſolute. The ſerenity and ſecurity which 
they obſerved in him, were in a manner ſo many aſ- 
ſurances of the victory. | | | 
Thete was a great difference beter the two ar- 
mies with reſpect to numbers, but much more ſo with 


| | regard to courage. That of Darius conſiſted of at 


leaſt ſix hundred thouſand foot, and forty thouſand 
horſe ; and the other of no more than forty thouſand 
foot, and ſeven or eight thouſand horſe : but the lat. 


ter was all fire and ſtrength; whereas on the fide of 


the Perfians, it was a prodigious afſemblage of men, 
not of ſoldiers; an py FOI rather than a 
real army, | 

Both ſides were diſpoſed i in very near the ſame ar · 
ray. The forces were diawn up in two lines, the ca- 


. valry on the two wings, and the intantry in the and | 
dle; the one and the other being under the partieu- | 
lar conduct of the chicts of each of the different na · 


tions that compoſed them; and commanded in gene- 
ral by the principal crown officers. The front of the 
battle (under Darius) was covered with two hundred 
chariots, armed with ſcythes, and with fifteen ele- 


| ae chat king taking his poſt in the centre of the 
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the Macedonian phalanx. As his army ſpread over a 


wide as poſſible; but in ſuch a manner, as not to wea- 


wing, which ſpread much farther than that of the c- 
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firſt line. Beſides the guards, which were the flower 
of his forces, he alſo bad fortified himſelf with- the 
Grecian infaatry, whom he had drawn up near his 
perſon; believing this body only capable of oppoſing 


much. greater ſpace of ground than that of the enemy, 
he intended to ſurround, and to charge them at one 
and the ſame time, both in front and flank. 

But Alexander had guarded againſt this, by giving 
orders to the commanders of the fecond line, that in 
caſe they ſhould be charged behind, to face about to 
that ſide; or elſe to draw up their troops in form of 
a gibbet, and cover the wings, in caſe the enemy 
ſhould charge them in flank. He had poſted in the 
front of his firſt line, the greateſt part of his howmen, 
ſlingers, hurlers of javelins, in order that theſe might 
make head againſt the chariots armed with ſcythes; 
and frighten the horſes, by diſcharging at them a 
ſhower of arrows, javelins and ſtones. Thofe who 
led on the wings, were ordered to extend them as 


ken the main body. As for the baggage and the cap» | 
tives, among whom were Darius” mother and chi- 
dren, they were left in the camp, under a ſq1all guard. t 
Parmenio commanded, as he had always done, the leſt ˖ 
wing, and Alexander the right. 

When the two armies came in view, Alexander, 
who had been ſhewn ſeveral places where crows. fect 


were hid, extended more and more towards the right 

to avoid them; and the Perfians advanced forward tc 

in proportion, Darius, being afraid leſt the Mace- th 
el 


donians ſhould draw him from the ſpot of ground he 
had levelled, and carry him into another that was 
rough and uneven, commanded the cavalry in his leſt 
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remy's '' right, to march right forward, and wheel-a- 


bout upon the Macedonians in flank, to prevent them 
from extending their troops further, Then Alexan- 
ier diſpatched againſt them the body of horſe in his 
ſervice commanded by Menizas; but, as theſe were 


pot able to make head againſt the enemy, becauſe of 


their prodigious numbers, he reinferced them with 
the Proncans, whom Aretas coinmanded, and with 
the foreign cavalry. Beſides the advantage of num- 
bers, they had that alſo of their coats of mail, which 
ſecured themſelves, and their horſes much more. A. 
lexander's cavalry was prodigiouſſy annoyed : howee 
ver, they marched to tlie charge with great bravery, 
and at laſt put them to flight. 


Upon this, the Per/rans oppoſed the chariots armed 


with ſcythes againſt the Macedonian phalanx, in or- 
der to break it, but with little ſucceſs. The noiſe 
which the foldiers, who were lightly armed, made, 
by ſtriking their ſwords againſt their bucklers, and 
the arrows which flew on all ſides, frighted the hor- 
ſes, and made a great number of them turn back a- 


_ - gainſt their own troops. Others laying hold of the 
horſes bridles, pulled the riders down, and cut them 
to pieces. Part of the chariots drove between the bat- 


talions, which opened to make way for them, as they 


had been ordered to do, by whick means * did lit- 


tle or no execution. 

Alexander, ſeeing Darius ſet his e army in 
motion in order to charge him, employed a ſtratagem 
to encourage his ſoldiers. When the battle was at 
the hotteſt, and the Macedonians were in the great- 
et danger, Ariſtander, the ſoothſayer, clothed in his 
white robes holding a branch of laurel in his hand, 
advances among the combatants as he had been in - 


faded by the king; and, crying that he {aw an n eagle | 
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hovering over Alexander's head (a ſure omen of vie- 
tory) he ſhewed, with his finger, the pretended bird 
to the ſoldiers; who, relying upon the ſincerity of the 
foothſayer, fancied they alſo ſaw it; and thereupon 
renewed the attack with greater chearfulneſs and ar- 
dour than ever. Then the king perceiving that Are. 
tat (after having charged the cavalry, and put them 
into diſorder, upon their advancing to ſurround his 
Tight wing) had begun to break the foremolt ranks of 
the main body of the Barbarian army ; he marched 
after Arelat, with the flower of his troops, when he 
quite broke the enemy's left wing, which had alrea- 
dy begun to give way; and without purſuing the for- 
ces which he had thrown into diſorder, he wheeled 
to the left, in order to fall upon the main body in 
which Darius had poſted himſelf. The preſence of 
the two kings inſpired both ſides with now vigour, 
Darius was mounted on a chariot, and Alexander on 
horſeback ; both ſurrounded with their braveſt officers 
and ſoldiers, whoſe only endeavour was to ſave the 
lives of their reſpective princes, at the hazard of their 
own. The battle was obſtinate and bloody. -lex+ 
ander having wounded Darius's equerry with a jave- 
lin, the Per//ars, as well as the Macedonians, ima - 
gined that the king was killed; upon which the for- 
mer, breaking aloud into the moſt diſmal ſounds, 
the whole army was ſeized with the greateſt conſter- 
nation. The relations of Darius, who were at his 
left hand, fled away with the guards, and ſo aban- 
doned the chariot ; but thoſe who were at his right, 
took him into the centre of their body. Hiſtorians 
relate, that this prince, having drawn his ſcimitar, re- 
flected, whether he cvght not to lay violent hands up- 
on himſelf, rather than fly in an ignominious manner: 
but, perceiving from his chariot that his foldiers fil! 
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3 he was aſhamed to forſake them; and, as he 
was divided between hope and deſpair, the Perfians 
retired inſenſibly, and thinned their ranks; when it 


could no longer be called a battle, but a ſlaughter. 


Then Darius, turning about his chariot, fled with the 
reſt; and the conqueror was now helf employed 
in purſuing him. 
Whilſt all this was doing i in the right wing of the 
Macrdoniant, where the victory was not doubiful; 
the left wing, commanded by Parmenio, was in great 


danger. A detachment of the Perfian, Indian and 


Parthian horſe, which were the belt in all the Perſe 
an army, having broke through the infantry on the 
left, advanced to the very baggage. The moment 
the captives ſaw them arrive in the camp, they arm- 
ed themſelves with every thing that came ſirſt to 
hand, and, reinforcing their cavalry, ruſhed upon the 


| Macedonians, who were now charged both before and 


att 


Parmenio, upon the Grſt report of this attack, had | 
diſpatched a meſſenger to Alexander, to acquaint him 
with the danger to which the camp was expoſed, and 


- receive his orders. Above all things, ſaid the 
* prince, let him not weaken his main body; let 


- him not mind the baggage, but apply himſelf whol- 


ly to the engagement; for victory will not only re- 
" ſtore us our own poſſeſſions, but alſo give thole ot 
* the enemy into our hands.” The general officers, 
who commanded the infantry which formed the cen- 


tre of the ſecond line, ſeeing the enemy were going 


to make themſelves maſters of the camp and baggage, 
made a half. turn to the right, in obedience to the or- 
ders which had been given; and fell upon the Perf. 
ani behind, many of whom were eut to pieces, and 
M 2 
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the reſt obliged to retire; but, as theſe were horſe, 
the Macedonian foot could not follow them. 
Soon after, Parmenis himſelf was expoſed to much 
greater peril. MAazzus, having ruſhed upon him 
with his cavalry, charged the Macedonians in the 
Hank, and began to ſurround them. Immediately 
Parmenio ſent Alexander advice of the danger he was 
in; declaring, that in caſe he were not immediately 
ſuccoured, it would be impoſſible for him to keep his 
ſoldiers together. The prince was actually purſuing 
Darius, and, fancying he was almoſt come up with 
dim, rode with the utmoſt ſpeed. He flattered him- 
ſelf, that be ſhould abſolutely put an end to the war, 
in cafe he could bur ſeize his perſon. But, upon this 
news, he turned about, in order to ſuccour his leſt 
wing; ſhuddering with rage, to ſee his prey and vic. 
tory torn in this manner from him : and complaining 
againſt fortune for haviag favoured Darius more in his 
2ight, than himſelf in the purſuit of that monarch, 
Alexander, in his march, met the enemy's horſe, 
who had piundeced the baggage; all which were re- 
turning in good order, and- retiring back, not as fol- 
diers who had been defeated. but almoſt as if they 
had gained the victory. And now the battle became 
More obſtinate than before; for, the Barbarians mare 
ching cloſe in columns, not in order of battle, but 
that of a march, it was very difficult to break thro' 
them; and they did not amuſe themſelves with 
throwing javelins nor with wheeling-about, accord - 
ing to their uſual cuſtom; but man engaging againſt 
man, each did all that lay in his power to unhorſe bis 
enemy. Alexander loſt threeſcore of his guards in 
this attack. Hephe/ticn, Coenus, and Menidas were 
wounded in it; however, he triumphed on this occa- 
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fon, and all the Barbarians were cut to pieces, ex- 
cept ſuch as forced their way through his quadrons. 

During this, news had been brought Mazæus that 
Dariut was defeated 3 upon Which being greatly a» 
larmed and dejected by the ill ſucceſs of that mo- 
narch, though the advantage was entirely on his {ide ; 
be ccaſed to charge the enemy, who were now in dif» 
order, fo briskly as before. Parmenio could not con- 
ceive how it came to paſs, that the battle, which bes 
fore was carried on ſo warmly ſhould ſlacken on a fud- 
den: however like an able commander, who ſeizes 
every advantage, and who employs his utmoſt endea- 
vours to inſpire his ſoldiers with freſh vigour, he ob- 
ſerved to them, that the terror which ſpread through; 
out the whole army, was the forerunner of their de- 
feat; and fired them with the notion how glorious it 
would be for them to put the laſt hand to the victory. 
Upon his exhortations, they recovered their former 
hopes and bravery; when, transformed into other 
men, they pave their horſes the rein, and charged the 
enemy with ſo much fury, as threw them into the 
_ greateſt diſorder, and obliged them to fly. Alexander 
came up that inſtant, and, overjoyed: to find. the ſcale 
turned in his favour, and the enemy entirely defeat» 
ed, he renewed (in concert with Parmenis) the pur» 
ſuit of Darius. | 

Such was the ſucceſs of this ſamous battle, which 
gave empire to the conqueror, The Per/ians loſt 
three hundred thouſand men, beſides thoſe who were 
taken priſoners; and the Macedonians only twelve 
hundred men, moſt of whom were horſe, 
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An Account of the Siege of Ten by. 
ALEXANDER the Great. a 


W F, may judge of the flouriſhing cd of 
Tyre, at that time, from the ſtand it made a- 
gaĩaſt that victorious prince, ſince it {topped the courſe 
of his whole army full ſeven months. As the con- 
queror approached the territories of Tyre, the Jyri- 
ant ſent out ambaſſadors to meet him, (amongſt whom 
was the king's own ſon,) with preſents for himſelf, 
and proviſions for his army. But when he deſired to 
enter the crty. under pretence of offerin 9 ſacriſice to 
Llerculet, they refuſed him admittance; which provo ; 
ked Alexander, now fluſhed with ſo many victories, 
to ſuch a degree, that he reſolved to ſtorm the city, 
and enter it by force. On the other hand, the Tyri- 
ant, not at all terriſied by Alexander's threats, deter- 
mined to ſtand it out to the laſt, What encouraged 
them to this reſolution, was the ſtrength of the place, 
and the confidence they had in the Carthaginians, 
their allies. The city then ſtood on an iſland half a 
mile diſtant from the ſhore ; was ſurrounded with a 
ſtrong wall an hundred and fifty feet high; and was 
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it ſtored with great plenty of proviſions, and all ſorts of 
Wil warlike machines: beſides, the Car{haginians, who 
| py were a powerful ſtate, and then maſters of the ſeas, 
| 8 had promiſed to ſend them ſuccours during the war. 
48 What animated the Tyrians to ſtand a ſiege, gave 
1 Alexander no ſmall uneaſineſs in the undertaking and 
1 carrying it on: for he could no otherwiſe make his 
W approaches to it, than by carrying a mole or cauſey 
1 ö 
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from the continent- to the iſland. on which-the city 


ood. This grand work he undertook; and as he 


was reſolved at any rate to reduce the city, he accom- 


pſhed-i it at laſt, maugre the innumerable, and almoſt | 


inſurmountable: difficulties he met with in ſo bold an 


attempt. He was aſſiſted in raiſing the mole (which 


was two hundred feet in breadth) by the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring cities, who were all called in 
on this occaſion; and ſupplied with ſtones from the 
ruins of old Tyre, and with timber from mount Liba- 
nus. The Tyrians at firſt looked upon this undertak- 
ing as a raſh and deſperate attempt, which could ne- 
ver be attended with any ſucceſs; and therefore, 
from their ſhips, laughing at the king, asked him, 
Mhether he believed himſelf to be greater than Nep- 
tune? But, ſeeing the mole, contrary to their expec- 
tation, beginning to appear above water, they reſol- 
ved, for fear of the worlt, to ſend their wives and 
children, and ſuch as were not fit for ſervice, to Care 
lage; but were prevented, by the arrival of Alex- 


anders fleet trom Cyprus, Neither could the Car- 


| thaginians aſſiſt them with. the promiſed ſuccours, be- 
ing detained at home by domeſtie troubles. However, 
the Brian fainted not in the reſolution of ſtanding 
to their defence; firſt, from their ſhips ; and after- 
wards, as the abs was brought nearer the. city, from 
the walls, with ſhowers of arrows, darts, ſtones, Cc. 
wherewith they made a moſt dreadful havock of the 
Macedonians, who were employed in the work, and 
expoſed without any defence. But what moſt of all 
diheartned the Macedonians, was a violent ſtorm, 
which, ariſiog all on a ſudden, carricd away, in great 
part, the cauſey, aiter it had been, with unwearied 
labour, ar and preat loſs of men, brought 1 near the walls 
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of the city. This unlucky accident perplexed Alex. 
ander to ſuch a degree, that he began to repent he 
had undertaken the ſie ge; and would have ſent am- 
baſſadors to the Tyrians with terms of peace, had he 
believed they would have hearkened to them, But 


as they had thrown headlong into the ſea the ambaſ. 


ſadors who, before the ſiege, had in his name fum- 
moned them to ſurrender, he was afraid thoſe he 
fhould ſend now, might meet with ſuch like, or more 
ſevere treatment. Being therefore diverted. by this 
apprehenſion from all thoughts of making up matters 
by way of treaty; and fully appriſed, that his reputa- 


tion. and the future progreſs of his arms, entirely de- 
| pended on the ſucceſs of the preſent undertaking ; he 


reaſſumed with ſeeming chearfulnefs, the work; re- 
paired, with incredible expedition, the breach which 
the fea had made io the mole ; and having brought it 
again almoſt home to the city, began to batter it 
with all forts of warlike engines; while the archers 
and flingers harraſſed, without interruption. thoſe who 
defended it, in order to drive them from their poſts, 
But the Tyrians ſtood their ground; and, by means 
of a new contrivance of wheels with many ſpokes, 
which, being whirled about with an engine, either 
tattered in pieces the enemy's darts and arrows, or 
broke their force; covered themſelves againſt the 
aggreſſors; and killed great numbers of them, with- 
out ſuffering any conſiderable loſs on their own fide, 
But, in the mean time, the wall began to yield to ſhe 
violence of the rams, that battered it night and day 


udinterruptedly. Whereupon the beſieged ſetting all 


hands to work, raiſed, in a very ſhort time, a new 


wall, ten cubits broad, and five cubits diſtant from 


the former; and by filling up the empty ſpace be- 


— 
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tween the two walls with earth and ſtones, kept the 
Macedonians a long while employed, ere they could 


make, with all their engines, the leaſt impreſſion on 


this new piece of fortification, However, Alexander, 
having joined many of his ſhips together, and mount- 


ed upon them a vaſt number of battering engines, be- 
fides thoſe he had already placed on the mole, made a 


breach a hundred. feet wide. But. when he came to 
the aſſault, in hopes of breaking into the city over the 
ruins, the Macedonians, though encouraged by the 
preſence of their king, were forced to give ground, 
and retire with great loſs to their thips. Alexander 
deſi gned to renew the attack next morning ; but the 
breach having been repaired by the Brians during the 
night, he perceived. himſelf no further advanced than 
when he firſt began to batter the walls, Hereupon 


the Macedonian reſolved to change his meaſures ;z and 
having brought the mole home to the wall, cauſed ſe- 


yeral towers to be built, equal in height to the bat- 


tlements. Theſe towers he fiiled with the moſt brave 


and reſolute men of his army; who, purſuant to his 
directions, having formed a bridge with large planks, 


_ reſting with one end on the towers, and with the other 


on the top of the ramparts, endeavoured, ſword-in- 
hand, to gain the wall; but could not prevail, being 
oppoſed by the Tzrians with unparallelled bravery, and 
weapons. which the Macedonians were altogether un- 
acquainted with. Theſe were three forked hooks, 
faltened with. a cord, (one .end whereof they held 


themſelves), which, being thrown at a little diſtance, 


ſtuck in the enemy's targets, and gave the Tyrians 
an opportunity, either of plucking their targets out of 
their hands, and by that means expoling them, with- 


| out | defence, to ſhowers of darts and arrows ; ory, if 
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they were unwilling to part with their ſhields, of pul- 
ling them headlong out of the towers. Some, by 
throwing a kind of fiſhing-nets upon the Macedonian: 
that were engaged on the bridges, entangled their 
hands; ſo that they could neither defend themfelyes | 
nor offend the enemy: Others, with long poles, arm- 
ed with iron hooks, drew them off the bridges, and 
daſhed their brains out againſt the wall, or on the cau · 
ſey. In the mean time, a great many engines, placed 
on the walls, played inceſſantly upon the aggreflors, 
with maſſy pieces of red-hot iron, which ſwept away 
entire ranks at once, But what molt of all diſheart- 
ned the Macedonians in the attack, and forced them 
at laſt to give it over, was the ſcorching ſand, which 
the Tyrianr, by a new contrivance, ſhowered upon 
them: For this ſand, which was thrown in red-hot - 
ſhields of iron or braſs, getting within their breaſt. 
plates and coats of mail, tormented them to ſuch a 
degree, that many, finding no other relief, threw 
themſelves headlong into the fea ; and others, dying 
in the anguiſh of inexpreſhble torments, ſtruck, with 
their deſperate cries, a terror into all thoſe who heard 
them. This occaſioned unſpeakable confuſion. among 
the aggreffors, which gave new courage to the Jyri- 
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ant; Who, now leaving the walls, charged the enemy 


hand-to-hand, on his own bridges, with ſuch reſolu- 
tion, that Alexander, ſeeing his men give ground, 
thought fit to ſound the retreat, and by that means, 
in ſome degree, ſave the reputation of his Macedoni- 
ant. Such deſperate attacks were frequently renew- 
ed by the aggreſſors, and always ſuſtained, with the 


fame unbroken and undaunted courage, by the- beſie- 


ged. And now Alexander began to entertain * 


thoughts of abandonipg the enterpriſe, and conti 
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bis march into Egypt : but again conſidering the dan · 
gerous conſequences that muſt unavoidably attend ſuch 
a teſolution, he determined to go on with the ſiege, at 
all adventures; though, of all his captains, none was 
found, but Amyntss, who approved of that determi- 
nation. Having therefore exhorted the diſheartned 
M. ce loniant to ſtand by him, and infuſed into them 
all the courage he could, he ſurrounded the city with 
his fleet, and began to batter it on all fides, In the 
mean time, a fancy taking the Tyrians, upon a dream 
ſome of them had, that Apallo deſigned to forſake them, 
and go over to Alexander, they faſtened his ſtatue or 
coloſſus, with golden chains, to the altar of Hercu- 
les. This ſtatue, or coloſſus, (for it was of an extra- 
ordinary ſize), belonged formerly to the city of Gela 
in Sicily, and was ſent from thence by the Carthapi- 
nians, when they took Gela, to Tyre, their mother- 
city. In this 4po/lo the Tyrians greatly confided ; and 
therefore, upon the rumour that he was to abandon 
them, they had recourle even to chains, in order to 
prevent his departure. But their utter ruin being al- 
ready decreed by the true GOP, and forerold by his 
prophets, the confidence they placed in their idols 
could not avert the impending judgment. They were 
deltined to deſtruction, and deſtruction was their fate: 
For Alexander, having at laſt battered down the walls 
and taken the town by ſtorm, after ſeven months ſiege, 
fully executed the ſentence, which the Brians had, 
by their pride and other vices, drawn down upon 
themſelves and their country. The city was burnt 
down to the ground; and the inhabitants (excepting 
thoſe whom the Sidontans ſecretly conveyed au ay in 
their ſhips) were either deſtroyed, or enſlaved by the 
Conqueror; who, upon his firſt entering the city put 
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eight thouſand to the ſword, cauſed wa thouſang of 
thoſe he took priſoners to be crucified, and fold the | 
reſt, to the number of thirty thouſand, Tays Arrian, 
to be ſlaves, His craelty towards the two thouſand 
that were crucified, was highly unbecoming a generous” 
conqueror. Alexander treated them thus, for no o- 
ther reafon, than becauſe they had fought with ſuch 
bravery and reſolution in defence of their country; 
but to palliate the true cauſe of ſo baſe an action he 
gave out, that he did it to revenge, upon the preſent 
Brians, the crime which their forefathers committed 
when they murdered their maſters; and that, being 
ſaves by origin, crucifixion was the puniſhment due to 
them. Upon taking the city he unchiined Apollo; 
returning him thanks for his intention of coming over 
to the Macedonians; offered ſacrifice' to Hercules; 
and, after performing many other ſuperſtitious folles, 
continued his march into Egypt. 
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A Deſcription of the City of Jexvs ALEM; 
its ancient and modern State. 
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HIS city, in its moſt fewithing ſtate, was Givi- 

ded into four parts, each incloſed with its own 
walls, viz. 1, The old city of Zebzs, that ſtood on 
mount Zion, where the prophets dwelt; and where 
David built a magnificent caſtle and palace, which be- 
came the reſidence both of himſelf and ſucceſſors; 
on which account it was emphatically called, The city 
of David. 2. The lower city, called, The daughter of 
Zion, built after it; on which ſtood the two magniſi- 
cent palaces which $S9/omr built for himſelf and his 
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queen z . of the Mactelran princes; and the 
ſtately amphitheatre, built by Herod, capable of con- 
Ji taining eighty thouſand ſpectators; the ſtrong cita- 
del, built by Antiochus, to command and overtop the 
apy but afterwards raſed by Simon the Macca- 
lee, who recovered the city from the Syrians; and, 
laſtly. a ſecond citadel, built by Herod, upon a high 
and cragay rock, called by him Antonia. 3. The 
| new city, moſtly inhabited by tradeſmen, artiſicers, 
and merchants» And, 4. Mount Moriab, on which 
was built the ſo famed temple of Solamon, deſcribed 
1a the ſi xth and ſeventh chapters of the ſecond book 
of Kings ; and ſince then, that rebuilt by the Jeu, 
on their return from Babylon; and afterwards built 
almoſt anew, and greatly adorned and enriched by 


Herod. 
Setting aide all controverted points concerning 


this ſo celebrated ſtructure, we ſhall confine our pre» 
ſent account of it to ſuch particulars only, as are a- 
greed on all hands, and founded on the authority of 
the divine writers; but which will ſerve to give our 
readers a general idea of the whole. 

As, 1. There was no leſs than one hundred fi ty 
three thouſand and three hundred men employed in 
the work. 2. That, notwithſtanding that prodigious 
number of hands, it took up ſeven whole years in 
building. 3. That the height of this building was 
one hundred aad twenty cubits, or eighty two yards, 
rather more than leſs; and the courts round it, a» 
bout half as high. 4. That the front, on the eaſt- 

_ fide, was ſuſtained by ramparts of ſquare ſtone, of vaſt 
| bulk, and built up from the valley below; which laſt 

was three hundred cubits high, and, being added to 

that of the edifice, amounted to four hundred and 
twenty cobits. To which if we add, 5+ The height 
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eight high, all of marble; and ſo exquiſi tely joined, 


three columns of Parian marble, and twice that 
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of the principal tower, above all the reſt, viz. "Ms 
will bring it to four hundred and eighty cubits; which 
reckoning at two feet to a cubit, will amount to nine 
hundred and ſixty feet: But, according to the lengi 
of: that meaſure, as others reckon it, viz. at two feet 
and a balf, it will amount to twelve hundred feet, 
A prodigious height this from the ground ; and ſych 
as might well make 7o/ephus ſay, that the very deſign 
of it was ſufficient to have turned the brain of any 
bat Solomon. 6. Theſe ramparts, which were rai. 
ed in this manner, to fill up the prodigious chaſm 
made by the deep valley below, aM to make the 
area of a ſufficient breadth and length for the edifice, 
were one thouſand cubits in length at the bottom, 
and eight hundred at the top, and the breadth of 


them one hundred more. 7. The huge buttreſſes, 


which ſupported the ramparts, were of the ſame 
height, ſquare at the top, and fifty cubits broad, and 
jutted out one hundred and fifty cubits at the bottom. 
8. The ſtones of which they were built, were accor- - 
ding to Joſephus, forty cubits long, twelve thick, and 


that they ſeemed one continued piece, or rather po- 
liſhed rock. 9. According to the ſame Jeiſh hiſto- 
tian, there were one thouſand four hundred and fifty 


number of pilaſters, ard of ſuch thickneſs, that three 
men could hardly embrace them, and their height and 
capitals proportionable, and of the Corinthian order. 
Bat it is likely 7-/ephus hath given us theſe two laſt 
articles from the temple of Herod ; there being no- 
thing like them mentioned by the ſacred hiſtorians; 
but a great deal about the prodigious cedars of Lela- 
gon uſed about that noble ediſice, the excellent work- 
manſhip of them, adapted to their ſeveral ends and 
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deligns, together wich their gildings and other curious 
ornaments. The only thing more we ſhall venture 
to add, is what is affirmed in the text, that all the 
materials of this ſtupendous fabric were finiſhed, and 
adapted to their ſeveral ends, before they were 
brought to Jeruſalem; that is, the ſtones in their 
quarries, and the cedars in Lebanon; ſo that there 
was no noiſe of ax, hammer, or any tool, heardan the 
rearing of it. W 
This once ſtately and opulent metropolis i is at pre- 
* called by the Turks, Cudſembaric, and Coud/her 
rif, and reduced to a poor thialy - inhabited town, of 
at moſt three miles in circuit, It ſtands on a rocky 
mountain, ſurrounded on all ſides, except on the north, 
with ſteeꝑ alcents, and deep vallies, below; and theſe 
again environed with other hills, at ſome. diſtance 
from them. The ſoil now, for want of care, is, for 
the moſt part, ſtony, ſandy and barren ; yet here and 
there produces ſame corn, wine, oily Ke. ſperinily 
about the neighbourhood of the city; but at a diſt- 
ance from it, ſcarcely bears any thing but graſs, 
heath, and other ſpontaneous herbs and ſhrubs, which 
are left to run to ſeed. There was a period indeed, 
after its deſtruction, by Titus Veſpaſian, in which it 
was likely to have recovered its former grandeur ; 
namely, when the emperor A4rian built a new city 
almoſt upon the ſpot of the old one, which he called 
lia Capitolina, and adorned with walls and other 
noble editices ; permitting the Chriſtians to ſettle and 
live in it. But this was a ſhort-lived change; ſo that 
when the pious empreſs Helena, mother of Conſtan - 
tine the great, and by birth a Brizi/h lady, came to 


vilit this theatre of the world's redemption, ſhe found 


it in ſuch a forlorn and ruinous condition, as raiſed 
ber pity into a noble zeal of reſtoring it to its ancient 
e N 2 
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luſtre. To which end, ſhe cauſed, with a great dey 
of coft and labour, all the rubbiſh that had been 
thrown upon thoſe places, where our Saviour had ff. 

fered, had been buried, &c. to be removed; in the 
doing of which, as the writers of thofe lines relate, 
"they found the croſs on which he died, as welt x 
"thoſe of the two malefactors who were put to death 
with him; and diſcovered, by a miracle, that which 

mad borne the Saviour of mankind, Mount Calvary 
thus cleared, ſhe cauſed à magnificent chureh to be 
duilt upon it, which ſhould inclofe as many of the 
feenes of his ſufferings as could be conveniently done; 
which ſtärely edifice is ſtill ſtanding, and is kept in 
good repair, by the generous offerings of a conſtant 
concourfe of pilgrims,” who annually reſort to it, as 
well as the contributions of ſeveral Chriſtian princes. 
be walls of it are of ſtone, the roof of cedar, 
The eaft end incloſes mount Calvary, and the welt 
the holy ſepulchre. The former is covered with a 
noble cupola, ſupported by fixteen maſſive columns, 
which were cruſted with marble. The centre of it 
is opened on the top, juſt over the ſepulchre; and o- 
ver the high altar, at the eaſt end, is another ſtately 
dome. The nave of the church conſtitutes the choir; 
and, io the inſide ifles, are hzwn the places where 
the moſt remarkable circumſtances of our Lord's paſli- 
on were tranſacted, together with the tombs of Cod 
Frq and Baldwin the two firſt Chriſtian kings of Je- 
ruſalem. Going up an aſcent of twenty two ſteps, 
we come to a chapel, where that part of Calvary is 
ſhewn on which Chriſt was crucified, and the very 
hole in the rock in which his croſs was fixed, The 
altar bath three croſſes on it, and is richly adorned, 
as with other coltly imbe{liſhments, fo particularly 
with forty fix lamps, of immenſe value, that hang be - 
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fore it, and are kept continually burning: Adjoining 
to this is another ſmall chapel, fronting (like this) the 
body of the church. At the welt end is that of the 


ſepulchre, which is hewn in that form out of the ſo- 


lid rock, and bath a ſmall dome or lantern, ſupport- 
ed by pillars of porphyry. The cloilter round the 
ſepulchre is divided into ſundry chapels, appropriated 
to the ſeveral ſets of Chriſtians. who reſide there; 
ſuch as, Greeks, Armenians, Maronitet, Facobites, 
Copts, Abaſſnes, Georgians, &c. and on the north- 
welt are the apartmeats of the Latins, who have the 
care of the church, and are forced to refide conſtant- 

ly in it; the Turks keeping the keys of it, and nat 


ſuffering any of them to go out, Puky; Fp them to 


receive their proviſions i in at a wicket. 

Eaſter is the time in which the greateſt ceremonies 
are performed in this place, and which chiefly conſiſt 
in repreſentations of our Lord's paſſion, crucifixion, | 
death, and reſurrection; all which are acted with 
their concomitant circumſtances; though, we are in» 
formed by ſeveral witneſſes, of undoabted credit, in 
2 manner not altogether ſo ſuitable to the ſacredneſs 
of the ſubject. At this ſolemnity, every pilgrim, pay - 


ing a certain fee, is admitted in to aſſiſt at the ſolemn 


proceſſion, and the other ceremonics belonging to it; 
and, at the end of it, is let out again: and of theſe 
there is commonly a vaſt concourſe, and ſome of them 


that chaſe to go in on tlic eve of God Friday, and 


to {tay till Eaſter Monday. 
The laſt thing we ſhall take notice of, is an edifice 


erected on mount Moriah, on the ſouth eaſt part of 
the city, called Salomons Temple, and ſtanding on or 
near the ſpot where the antient one did. But, as we 
are well aſſured that the old one was totally deſtroy- 


| ed by the Romans, according to our Saviour's precee= 
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tion, it is not eaſy to gueſs when, or by whom tkiz 
mock. one was reared. The entrance into it is at the 
eaſt end, under an octagon, adorned with a cupola, 
roof, and lantern; and forward, toward the well, is 
fair ſtrait iſle, like that of a church; the. whole ſur. 
rounded. with a ſpacious ſquare court, walled on every 
fide. The extent of this place, according to Mr, 
Maundrel, is five hundred and ſeventy-common paces 
long, and three hundred and ſeventy broad. In the 
midſt of it, and where the Jewish. ſanctum ſanctorun 
is ſaid to have ſtood, is ereted a Turkish moſque, - 
neither conſiderable for its largeneſs nor ſtructure; 
but, which, nevertheleſs, makes a ſtately figure, by 
the ſole advantage of its ſituation. This place is held 
in ſuch veneration by the Turks, that a ſtranger can- 
not go near its border, without being in danger of 
forfeiting his life or religion. It lies over againſt the 
mount of Olives, and is parted from it by the vale of 
 Feborbaphat ; and one may eafily judge what an im- 
menſe labour it muſt have coſt, to level ſuch a ſpaci- 
ous area upon ſo ſtrong and rocky a mountain. Dr. 
Pocecke, who bath taken a more particular view of 
| that edifice, much extols the beauty of the proſped, 
as well as the materials and workmanſhip of it : the 
ſtones both without, and, as he was told, within, be- 
ing caſed with tiles of different colours, but chiefly 
green; the colonades being of the Corinthian order, 
finely wronght, and the arches turned over them; be- 
ing, as he ſuppoſes, the porticoes leading to the inſide 
of the building, which he thinks was ſormerly a Chri- 
ſtian church. 
The city is now under the government of a ſangiac, 
whoſe reſidence is in an houſe, ſaid to have been that 
of Pontius Pilate, over againſt the caſtle of Antonia, 
built by Herod the Great; where they ſhew the {tairs 
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by which our ſaviour aſcended up to the gallery where 
the governor expoſed hin to the people; at leaſt they 

ſhew a new flight of them: For, as to the old ones, 
called /cala, ſancta, they are ſaid to have been carried 


to Rome. All that we thall add concerning this fam- 


ed city, 15, that many of thoie ſtately churches, built 
in memory of ſome remarkable golpel- - tranſaction, 


have been fince turned into moiques ; into ſome of 


| which money will procure an entrance, and into 0- 


chers not. Both triars, and other Chriſtians are kept 


ſo poor, by the tyranny ot the government, that the 


chief ſupport and trade of ihe place conſiiis in provid- 


. Ing ttrangers with {vod, and other accommodations, 


and ſelling them beads, relics, and other religious 


| trinkets, tor which they ale obliged to pay conſi- 


derable fuins to the ſangiac, as well as to tus othicers.; 


And theſe are ſeldom ſo weil contented with their u- 
| ſual dues, but they frequently extort ſome ſreſh ones 


from thein, eſpecially trom the Franciſcant; whoſe 


convent is the common receptacle of all pilgrims, and 
for which they have conliderable allowances from the 


pope, and other crowned heads; beſides the uſual 


preſents which thoſe ſtrangers generally make to them 
at their departure, 
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A Letter from a Knight of Malta, data 
June 24. 1747. concerning HERACLEA, 
a ſubterranean city. | 


Have ſeen what may be eſteemed a fingularity in 
hiſtory ; the city of Heraclea, of which Pliny 
ſpeaks in his letters, that, by an eruption of mount 
Veſuvius, was covered many feet deep under cinders, 
* and has been by degrees diſcovered at a place call. 
ed Porticz, a country-palace of the king of the Tu 
Sicilies, This city is entire, the houſes having been 
found perfectly farniſhed, and the furniture well pre · 
| ſerved. I have ſeen every thing prepared for dinner 
at the time the eruption happened, as bread, meal, 
wine, Cc. all very freſh, utenſils, earthen veſſels, 
tools, fiſhing-ners of ſilk, not very different from thoſe 
now in uſe, They have found there an entire thea- 
tre, with its ſtatues in metal and marble, relics of the 
fineſt antiquity, with paintings in freſco, extremely 
well preſerved ; but with this ſingularity, that theß 
have only two colours. This will not appear very 
wonderful to thoſe who are acquainted with the ori- 
gin of painting; becauſe it is agreed, that the firſt 
painters uſed in their works only a ſingle colour, which 
was nothing but a ſimple crayon; afterwards they uſ- 
ed two; and by degrees they came to intermix all 
kinds of Colours, to make their pictures more agree» 
able, and to give the better expreſſion to their dra - 
pery, and to their carnation. This ſhows how 25 | 


+ * It is fad, chat the new paſſge into this ſubterranean ci | 
is about one hundred and fifty feet deep, * 
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cious theſe pieces are for their ant ;quity.. The king 


has paved ſeveral parlours of his new palace, which is 
adorned with theſe rarities, with moſaic and other pe- 


Wie taken u P entire. 


part of a Letter concerning the ſame city, 


q ORvAL, on his return fro e. | 


Titus, LA. D. J. It was diſcovered two or three 
years ago; and they have been digging it up ever 
fince, by order of the king of Naples. They have 
drawn from thence, and are every day drawing, an» 
tique ſtatues of ineſtimable value, the molt precious 
kinds of marble, and rich remains of antiquity of all 
kinds, which are employed by his majeſty in adorning 


his palaces. For my part, who have viſited this city, 


I contented myſelf with taking ſome corn and fome 
bread of thoſe times, which remain perfectly ſound in 
the houſes, and the remains of a piece of painting I 
found in a hall. In regard to houſhold-ſtuff: furniture, 
the ornaments of the ladies toilets, and inſtruments uf- 
ed in ſacrifice, they are ranged in the king's cabinets 
* as they come to hand; for this reſearch is made very 
lowly, and with great precautions, that they may loſe 
nothing, becauſe all that is recovered is eſteemed of 
very high value, As yet we do not hear of their find» 


ing any manuſcripts ; but there ſeems to be no fort of 


doubt that they will be found“: And 1 am fully per- 


ſuaded, that of all the treaſures drawn from this won- 
» Abook has been found, conliſting of ide leaves, and Full 


ef characters. 


written alſo in June 1747, by the Abbe 


23 city was overwhelmed in the reign of 
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derful city, theſe will be conſidered as "ng the 
higheſt eſteem. 


2s; ders Ard 


An Account of hs Gd PYRAMIDS 
7.0" Err. By Mr. SAUND ERS, | 


8 I _ 
ESE great remains of antiquity are defervedly 
1 eſteemed the moſt ſtupendous of all the works 
of art. They are much more numerous than the ge- 
nerality of the world ſuppoſe them to be; authors 
who have written of them deſcribing the three great 
ones, and uſually paſſing by the reſt, though not leſs 
 ſurprifing in their numbers, than thoſe in their ſize. 
While I was at Cairo, we devoted two days to the 
taking a through view of them. They ſtand at about 
five miles diſtance from that city, upon a rifing ground, 
which is of great extent, forming a ſort of low, flat- 
'topped hill; and is not made up of earth, but is one 
entire rock of ſtone, covered, very deep, in moſt pla- 
ces, with a fine ſhining white ſand. This lies in ſome 
parts only two or three feet deep, and in ſome the 
rock is bare for a great extent ; but in others the ſand 
is immenſely and unmeaſurably deep for a vaſt way 
together. When we arrived at the place, we made 
it our firſt buſineſs to count the pyramids: But this 
our guides told us was a vain attempt; for that tho 
many had tried, no body was ever able to count them 
regularly, or no two to bring them to the ſame num - 
ber. We bad many ſtories told us on this occaſion, - 
like thoſe we are told about the tones of Stone beuge 
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on Salirbure plain; and indeed we found the irregu- 


Jar ſituation ad? great number of them made the num- 
bering them a little difficult: But, though we did not 
ſucceed exactly alike, you will be able to make a near 
guess # the truth when you are informed, that!] coun- 
ted eighty ſeven, beſides the three great ones; and 
two others of our company, one a hundred and four» 


teen, the other eighty one; ſo that ſomething be- 


tween the largeſt and ſmalleſt of theſe numbers ſeems 
to be the truth as to thoſe ſurpriſing monuments, 

The place where they ſtand is where the ancient 
tity of Minpbis once ſtood; fo that it is not to: be 
doubted but that they were the monuments of the 
great perſons of that once moſt opulent city. Their 
antiquity is doubtleſs greatly beyond that of any o- 
ther human ſtructures now exiſting even in the mean» 
eſt ruins; and it ſeems highly probable that they were 
the eee about which the {/rae/ites were employ- 
ed in the days of Moſer. I would be underſtood to 


mean this of the leſſer pyramids, which are moſt of 


them in a very ruinous condition, and ſome almoſt 
wholly decayed: for theſe, though authors have not 
happened to obſerve it, are evidently of much earli-r 
date than the three great ones; which are what we 
uſually have deſcribed to us; and which, from their 
preſent appearances, their ſituation with regard to the 
reſt, and many other circumſtances, appear to have 
been of a much latter date, and the effect of the pride 
of after ages. 

The ſmaller pyramids are of very different ſizes a+ 
mong themſelves; and many of them might paſs for 
immenſe piles of building, were not the great ones in 
view at the ſame time. Theſe are built of very dif- 
ferent materials; ſome of bricks burnt in the com- 


mon Way" ; ſome of anburmt d bricks in large maſſes of 
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many hundred weight each, theſe are generally taken 
for ſtones : Others are really of ſtone, and that of 
very different forts; ſome being as ſoft as our free 

| ſtones, and theſe are the moſt decayed of all others 
and others of various hardneſs up to that of our lime. - 
ſtone, which I have obſerved is not much leſs than that 
of porphyry. Our guides aſſured us, that it was well 
known that three hundred thouſand men were em- FP 
ployed for twenty years in building the largeſt of the 
three great pyramids, and that the two leſſer were be · | 
tween feventy and eighty years in building. 

We were firſt led to the great pyramid : And fure- 

ly no words can deſcribe the amazement of a ſtranger 
on viewing ſo amazingly great an object. Its bottom 
is very broad, extending over a prodigious ſpace of 
ground, The account our guides gave us of its ſize 
was, that it was one thouſand three hundred feet 
high; and that its thickneſs at the bottom was ſo 
great, that, if we fired a piſtol ſtanding on the top of 
it, the bullet would not fly fo far as its verge; but fall 
on ſome part of the building. Strange and improba-* 
ble as this may appear to an Earopean reader, I do 
aſſure you, Sir, to us who ſtood at its foot, and ſaw 
the prodigious width of its ſides, and looking up ſaw . 
it terminate as it were among the clouds in a point 
finer than a needle, it ſeemed nothing more than 
truth. I muſt inform you, however, that, like all o- 
ther relaters of wonderful things, our guides deccived 
us: For, on a careful admeaſurement, we afterwards 
found its height to be no more than five hundred and 
twelve feet; and that indeed, if one reflects on it, is 
a very amazing one; and its diameter at the bottom 
one thouſand and twenty eight feet. And with this, 
which is no more than its juſt and true dimenſions, 

does it not appear amazing, that human hands could 


[| g ever erect ſo amazing a pile? 
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The * pyramid, as we approached towards 
it, appeared larger and higher than this; and is by 
many {aid really to be fo: But this is an error; for its 
ſeemiug height is truly owing to its {tanding on much 
kigher ground. The height of this pyramid we found 
to be three hundred and forty two feet, and its broad- 
| eſt de at the bottom ſix hunde red and twenty two 
feet long. | 

The third pyramid is by much the — beautiful 
and leaſt injured, though the ſmalleſt of the three. 

ſt might ſeem to have been of later date than the o- 
thers from its freſhneſs : But this is owiog to the nice 
and elaborate workmanſhip of it, and to the hardneſs of 
us materials; it being built of a mottled lone, of red, 
black, and white colours, and of prodigious hardneſs ; 
and every ftone nicely jointed in and finely poliſhed, 

Our guides had led us to the-ſouth-ſide of the great 
pyramid, to view and meaſure it by, that being its 
broadeſt : But, when we came to aſcend it, they led 
us to the north-ſide, where the building is leaſt injur- 
ed, and the ſteps by which we aſcend are the faireſt 
and ſoundeſt. Here we began to climb this artificial 
mountain, our guides leading us the way. When we 
were about half way up, and were miſerably weary, 
they conducted us into a ſmall ſquare room, which is 
toward the north-eaſt corner of the building; and here 
we reſted and refreſhed ourſelves, admiring the prodi- 
gious proſpect of the country from this height, and 
not leſs amazed to look down upon the height we had 
dimbed, and hikewiſe up to the height we had (till 
yet to go. Our climbling thus far had coſt us an 
hour; and after an hour and half more we reached 
the top of this prodigious + But what was our 
ſurprize, on arriviog there, to ſine that the top, which 
from below had appcarcd as ſharp-pointed as a necdle, 
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was really a flar, of the bigneſs of a very large ſquare 
room, and capable of holding a hundred perſons, We 
meaſured this flat, and found it perfectly ſquare, and 
its diameter twenty nine feet, Our guides here bade 
us obſerve it as a miracle, that this flat ſurface was 
paved with one ſingle ſtone. And this many have been 
made to belieyve But we, who were reſolyed to 
ſearch into the truth of theſe wonders in every parti. 
cular, found, that it really conſiſted of twenty fix large 
ſtones, as beautiful as marble, all finely poliſhed, and 
ſo artfully joined, that the veins matched, ſo as by 


running out of one ſtone into another to make the 


whole appear indeed as one entire ſlab, | 
The whole ſurface of this (tone is covered with a 
fort of inſcriptions. Theſe are the names of perſons 
who have been there at different times We added 
ours to the number; and I believe indeed no body e- 
ver was there but did the ſame, or ordered the guides 
to do it: Vet I aſſure you I could call ſome of our 
late authors veracity in queſtion, with ſome reaſon, by 
telling you, that I have found their accounts very ins 
accurate, and none of their names there. 1 5 
The ſtrictneſs of my enquiry led me into the certain · 
ty alſo of another remarkable piece of hiſtory; which 
is, that there has certainly once ſtood an image or co- 
loſſus on the ſummir of this pyramid, The ſize that 
this muſt have been of, in order to its being-bareyl vi- 


ſible from below, from whence the whole ſquare ap» 


pears a perfect ſharp point, you may eaſily conceive; 


and I think nothing is more to be regretted than the 


lofs of fo amazing a piece of human workmanſkip. 


What conyinced me of there having once been ſuch 


an image there, is that, while on the top, I found two 
holes on the oppoſite ſides of the ſquare, which ſcem- 
ed to have admitted faſtenings for its feet; and, when 
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got doe found that theſe two prodigious pillars of 
bh which lie partly buricd in the ſand at ſome 
diſtance from the foot of the pyramid, and which they 

call Pharaohs crutches, were truly of the ſhape of legs, 
though much damaged z and that the meaſure of their 
bottoms were exactly the ſame with that of the holes 
on the flat of the pyramid. I now examined careful- 
ly about the place for more of the image, and there 
jound many maſſes of the ſame porphyry, all finely 
poliſhed, which. ſeemed plainly to be pieces of ſome 
part of ſuch a ſtatue; but all much injured, and many 
of them in part broken, and part of them carried a- 

way for various uſes, 

| While we were on the top of the pyramid, our 
guides, placing us in the centre of the ſquare, charg- 
ed their piltols, and made us {irc them off; and, as we 
deſcended again, they ſhewed us the bullets (as they 
ſaid they were) in different parts of the way: But, whe- 
ther they were really the bullets from our piſtols, 1 
will not take upon me to ſay. This however I tried: 
Having accidentally a ſmall pebble in my pocket, which 
had picked up for its odd ſhape, I threw that as far 
2s I could; and in going down I actually found it lodg- 
ed on one of the ſteps, at a great diſtance from the 
bottom of the pyramid ; and this 1 could not be miſ- 
taken or deceived in, becauſe of its particular ſhape, 

which had been the reaſon of my firſt picking it up. 
In deſcendiag from this pyramid, 1 had leiſure to 
oblerye the ttone it is made of, which is juſt the ſame 
with our blue purbeck ſtone, that the broad pavements 
of the ſtreets are made of. And it is very ſtrange and 
wonderful, to obſerve how every ſtone on the ſurface 
is cracked and ſplit by the weather, and many of them 
fallen to pieces; and what is more wonderful, in the 
be a of the largeſt of them, one ſhall frequent 
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ly ſee wilk-ſhells, and other ſorts of ſea-ſhells, as per. 
fect as thoſe upon the ſea-ſhore. Theſe ſtones in ſize 
are ſive or ſix feet ſquare towards the bottom of the 
pyramid, and about two feet at the top. | 
The ſecond pyramid is built of a much harder ſtone 


| than this, and is leſs injured, The ſtone of this is like 


that of the other, all of one fort, and is veined with 
blue and red, We could only aſcend up to the mid- 
dle of this pyramid ; the hides, above that height, be 
ing quite ſteep for a conſiderable way; though after 
this, they ſeem to be made with ſteps again. Both this 
and the other ſmalfer pyramid end in a point, not a 
flat at top, as our guides informed us. 

When we had thus examined the larger pyramids, 
we went to ſevetal of the ſmaller. We ſound they 
were all of the ſame general ſhape and ſtructure; all 
were irregularly ſquare, two of the fides being ever 
larger than the others, and all very broad at the baſe, 
Theſe feem all to have been carried to a point at the 
top, and the great one only to have been made to car: 
ry an image, probably that of the king who built 
it, 

Having thus taken a view of the outſide of the py- 
ramids, we came to examine them within. They all 
ſeem to be ſo many immenſe hollows, a very ſmall 
part only of which was ever meant to be occupied, 
We were informed that there was no way into any 
of the pyramids but the great one, and the door into 
that was at this time ſo deep covered with fand, that 
we were forced to employ ſeveral perſons to clear it. 
This opening is about ſifteen ſteps high, and is a nar 
row, dark, and ſlippery paſſage, leading ſlanting down- 
wards to the centre of the pyramid. We travelled 
through this with lights; and towards the end found 


it ſo narrow, that one cannot and upright in it, At 


to 2 
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the ood of this paſſage we came to. a ſmall ſquare 


room, with walls of purple and white marble, and an 


arch'd roof, with a death's head, carv'd in a bloodered 


marble, ſtanding i in the centre. From hence we tra- 


rerſed another ſteep and rugged paſſage, full of rough 
ſtones and cavities, At the end of this, which they ſay 


is exaQtly the centre of the pyramid, there is a large 
and very lofty room of forty feet Jong, and about 
thirty wide. The roof of this room is flat, and ador- 
ned with a moſaic work of various marbles, in pieces 
of about an inch and an half large. The walls are 
fniſhed in pannels; the inner part of each pannel be, 
ing of a blood-coloured marble, with ſmall white 
veins, and the diviſions of a black ſtone, with ſmall 
oblong deep red ſpots, looking exactly like ſo many 
drops of blood. This is all very beautifully poliſhed. 
But there ſtands near the middle an ere& column of 
conſiderable thickneſs, of a ſort of porphyry, of a 
beautiful varie gation of purple, black and green, and 
ſo hard, that no inſtrument can touch it. This is ve- 


ry highly poliſhed, and when ſtruck agaioſt, rings like 


a bell, In the middle of the room there ſtands 2 
large coffin, finely wrought out of a ſoild block of the 
blotched red and white marble, ſo common in this 


part of the world. This is highly poliſhed within and 


without, Its ſides are about two inches in thickneſs ; 
and when ſtruck, it ſounds like the pillar in the middle. 
This reſts upon ſeven pedeſtals of blood-coloured 
marble. 
When we had thus examioed all that travellers 
uſually ſee, we took notice of the ground about the 


place Before every one of the large pyramids, there 


are the ruins of ſeveral ſquare buildings, formerly 
temples, all made of the ſame (tone with the pyta- 
mid "Ou belong to, 
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Our guides aſſured us the ſtones of the two larger 
of the three great pyramids were brought from . 
thiop ia, and thoſe of the third from Arabia; and this 
is indeed the general opinion, But I am very happy, 
Sir, in having been the author of the diſcovery of 

this miſtake, 1 have before mentioned, that theſe 
buildings ſtand on a rocky ground, covered with a 
deep fand; and that there are vaſt extents of it iq 
ſome places, ſeeming mere ſand alone to a vaſt depth, 
On examining theſe more carefully, I found that they 


were really ſo many prodigious pits or quarries, out 
of which ſtone had at fome time been raiſed. We 


now ſoon found, that there was one of them near the 
baſe of every pyramid ; and on cauſing the ſand to 
be cleared away at the ſides of theſe pits, and ſtriking 
off pieces of the ſtone, and comparing them with that 
of the adjoining pyramid, I convinced even our guides 
that they were the very ſame ſtones; and that theſe 
immenſe hollows, which are of much greater extent 
than the baſes of the pyramids, are the very pits 
whence the ſtones they are built of were raiſed. They 
ſeemed pleaſed with the diſcovery ; but whether 


truth, or the love of marvellous relations, will get 


the better in their future accounts to travellers, c ex- 
perience muſt determine. 


Jam, &c. 
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An Account of the Eruptions of Mount 
Vesuvivs, in Ialy. From the Philoſo- 
e Tranſactions. 


0 UNT eſuvius | is diſtant about ſeven miles | 
from Naples, riſing in the middle of a large 

plain above four miles off the ſea; from which it is 

ſeen gradually to increaſe i in height, till it is half a mile 
perpendicular above the level of the ſea; when it be» 

comes almoſt circular, being about five miles diame-, 
ter, This is the baſis of the mountain; out of which 

ariſes what people call Mone-Vecchio, four hundred 
paces high, and, at top, of near two miles circumſe- 
rence; which. before 1631 1eſembled a baſon, ſur- 
rounded with. aged oaks. and large cheſnut- trees. And 
io us bottom was obſerved a cavern, into which peo» 
ple deſcended above two hundred paces, by difficult 
and interrupted paths, looking upon it as the antient 
mouth of thoſe bituminous eruptioas that had laid 
waſte the ſurrounding country. Of theſe {cveral are 
taken notice of by Beroſus Chaldæut, Polybius, Stra- 


\ 


lo, in the time of Auguſtus, Diodorus, and iti uvius 


and in Trajan's reign, the mountain became famous 


dy the death of Pliny. The eruptions were leſs fre- 


quent till 1139.3 when after a conſiderable one, it 
began to take reſt, and continued quiet for near five 
centries; / that the remembrance of the paſt ruins 
was well obliterated, and the people planted the di- 
ſtrict about the mountain, which by its fertility be- 
came the delight of thoſe parts. In 1631, contiaual 
rumblings were heard, and ſhocks of carthquakes 
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felt, for ſix months; and after, in December, a dread- 
ful eruption blew up part of the mountain, in a ter- 
rible manner, and then vomited forth water, aſhes, 
ſtones, and fire, inundating the whole country, to the 
irreparable loſs of more than four thouſand people, 
It remained conſiderably diminifhed in height, and be- 
came ſilent for twenty nine years; but, rekindling 
in 1660, its fire ſilled the whole capacity of the im- 
menſe hollow; whence, after ſeveral leſſer eruptions, 
a new mountain appeared in 1685. In 1709, the Neapoli- 
tant were put in great terror, apprehending a renew. 
al of the tragedy of 1631, from the frequent noiſe 
and ſhocks, and fire ſeen on the top of the mountain 
whence a vaſt quantity of aſhes iſſued with ſuch im- 
petuoſity, as diſperſed all over their hemiſphere, and 
darkenedthe ſun's light for one whole day ; but which 
was happily ſucceeded by another, pleaſant as could 
be defired, and all the manifeſt ſigns of impending de- 
folation diſappeared. In 1730, there was another e. 
ruption; which, though inconſiderable in reſpect of the 
former, was the occaſion of much fear. But, in May 
1737, the mountain was never quiet, emitting either 
great quantities of ſmoak or red hot ſtones. In the 
beginning of the month, a ſmoak only was ſeen to · 
iſſue from the open mouth at the top; and. from the 
16th, ſubterraneous rumblings were heard, till the 
roth; when fire was ſeen to burſt out in black clouds, 
and there were ſeveral loud reports, returning quick- 
er towards the evening, attended with ſome ſhocks 
like thoſe of a weak earthquake. On the 2oth, about 
noon, there was fo loud an exploſion, as to be ſtrong- 
ly felt in the cities twelve miles round; which was 
followed by others very loud and frequent. Black 
" ſmoak and aſhes roſe ſuddenly in vaſt curling globes, 
| ſpreading wider as they moyed farther from the baſon, 
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and ſhooting up very large ſtones about a mile high, 
to the horror of beholders. At midnight, the moun- 
tain burſt on the firſt plain, a mile diſtant obliquely 
from the ſummit; and there iſſued a vaſt large tor · 
rent of fire, liquid, and flowing out of the new open- 
ing along the plain underneath, which is above a mile 
long, and near four miles broad; the end of which 
it reached by four in the morning, to the foot of the 
low hills ſituate to the ſouth z and as they are rug- 
red, the greateſt part ran dowo the declivities be- 
tween the rocks, into two vallies, falling ſucceſſively 
into the other plain that forms the baſis of the moun- 
tainz where uniting, it divided into four lefſer tor- 
rents; one of which flowed into a large valley, and 
ran as far as between the church of the Carmeliter 
and that of the Sl, of Purgatory by eight o'clock, 
Its ſubſtance, which run like melted lead, made four 
miles in eight hours; and the trees it met on its way, 
took fire at firſt touch, and fell under the weight of 
the matter. Setting the little door of the Carmelites 
church on fire, it entered not only therein, but alſo. 
through the windows of the veſtry, and into two other 
chambers. It burnt the windows of the reſectory; 
and the glaſs veſſels that ſtood on the tables, were 
melted inta._ a paſte by the violent heat of the fire, 
Under the maſs of the torrent were heard frequent 
reports, which made the church ſhake; and a piece 
of glaſs faſtened on the top of a pole, a thurſt into 
this matter. was in four minutes reduced to a paſte. 
Along the whole ſurface of it there appeared ſmall 


| fiſſures, out of which iſſued ſmoak, that ſtunk of brim- 
ſtone mixed with ſalt water; yet thoſe exhalations 


were not poiſonous, but rather medicinal. At the 
ſame time when the new mouth opened, that on the 
ſummit of the mountain vomited a vaſt quadtity ef 
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burning matter; and with it were- caſt out red-hot 
ſtones, in the midſt of black ſmoak, and frequent 
flaſhes of lightening with thunder, The 21ſt at night, 
theſe impetuous expulſions began to abate, and the 
thundering noiſe ceafed; but a ſtrong ſouth-weſt 
wind arifing, the aſhes were carried to the utmoſt 
boundaries of the kingdom, in ſome places very ſiae, 
in others as coarſe as Iſchian ſand, and in the neigh- 
bourhood pieces of pumice and other large ſtones. 
The damage done by this eruption is incredible. At 
Otta ano, ſituate between four and five miles from 
Veſuvius, the aſhes on the ground were four palms 
bigh. All the trees were burnt or blaſted, and many 
houſes cruſhed by the weight and violence of the aſh 
and (tones. | 


W LILLE 


Two Letters of PLIN Y, concerning an E- 
ruption of Vesuvivs that happened in 


Book 6. Letter 16. To Tacirus. 


OUR requeſt that I ſhould ſend you an account 
of my uncle's death. is a task I ſhould have 
claimed, if you had not enjoined it. 
He was at that time with the fleet under his com- 
mand at Miſenum, [in the gulph of Naples. ] On the 
23d of Auguſ, about one in the afternoon, my mo- 
ther deſired him to obſerve a cloud, which appeared 
of a very unuſual ze and ſhape, He had but juſt 
returued from taking the benefit of the ſun, and, af 
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ter bathing himſelf in cold water, and taking a flight 


repaſt, was retired to his ſtudy. He immediatly a- 
roſe, and went out upon an eminence, from which he 
might more diſtinaly view this uncommon appear- 
ance. It was not at that diſtance diſcernible irom 
what mountain this cloud iſſued, but it was found af+ 
| terwards to aſcend from mount Feſuvius, [about fix 
miles diſtant from Naples]. I cannot give you a more 
exact deſcription of its figure, than by reſembling it 
to that of a pine tree; for it ſhot up a great height 
in the form of a trunk, which extended itleif at ihe top 
into ſorts of branches; occaſioned, I imagine, either 
by a ſudden gult of air that impelled it, the force of 
which decreaſed as it advanced upwards, or the cloud 
iſelt being preſſed back again by its own weight, ex- 
panded i in this manner. It appeared ſometimes bright, 


and ſometimes dark and ſpotted, as it was either 7 . 


or leſs impregnated with earth and cinders. 

This extraordinary phenomenon excited my uncle's 
philoſophical curioſity to take a nearer_view of it. He 
ordered a light veſſel to be got ready; and gave me 


the liberty, if I thought proper, to attend him. I ra- 
ther choſe to continue my ſtudies : For, as it happen - 


cd, he had given me an A e 1 of that kind As 
he was coming out of the houſe, he received a note 
from Reina, the wife of Baſſus, who was in the ut- 
moſt alarm at the imminent danger which threatened 
on for her villa being ſituated at the foot of mount 

Veſavius, there was no way to eſcape, but by fea, 
She earneſtly intte ated him therefore to come to her 


aſſiſtance. « He accordingly changed his ſirſt deſign ; 7 
and u hat he begun with a philoſophical he putſued 


wirh an heroical turn of mind. He ordered the gal- 
lies to put to ſea, and went on board, with an intenti- 
on of Fang, not only Rectina, but ſeveral others; 
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for the villas ſtand extremely thick upon that beauti. 
ful coaſt. When haſtening to the place, from whence 
others fled with the utmolt terror, he ſteered his di. 
rect courſe to the point of danger, and with ſo much 
calmneſs and preſence of mind, as to be able to make 
and dictate his obſervations, upon the motion and f. 
gute of that dreadtul ſcene, 

He was now To nigh the mountain, that the cinders, 
which grew thicker and hotter the nigher he aps 
proached, fell into the ſhips, together with pumice- 
ſtones, and black pieces of burning rock. They were 
likewiſe in danger, not only of being a-ground by the 
fudden retreat of the ſea, but alſo from the vaſt frag- 
ments which rolled down from the mountain, and ob- 
ſtructed all the ſhore. Here he ſtopped, to conſider 
whether he ſhould veturn back again; to which the 
pilot adviſing him. Fortune, ſaid he, befriends the 
tc brave; carry me to Pomponianus.” Pomporianus 
was then at Stabiæ, ſeparated by a gulph, which the 
ſea, after ſeveral inſenſible windings, forms upon that 
Tore. 

He had already ſent his baggage on board : For 
though he was not, at that time, in actual danger; yet 
being within the view of it, and indeed extreamly' 
near, if it ſhould in the leaſt increaſe, he was deter- 
mined to put to ſea as ſoon as che wind ſhould change. 
It was favourable, however, for carrying my uncle to 
Pomponianus , whom he found in the greateſt con- 
ſternation. He embraced him with tenderneſs, en- 
couraging and exhorting him to keep up his ſpirits; 

and, the more to diſſipate his fears, he ordered, with 
an air of unconcein, the baths to be got ready; 
when, after having bathed, he Tat down to ſupper 
with great chearfuineſs; or, at leaſt, what is equally 
heroic, with all the appearance of it. 
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which the darkneſs of the night contributed to render 
fill more viſible and dreadful, But my uncle, in or- 
der to ſoothe the apprehenſions of his friend, aſſured 
him, it was only the burning of the villages, which 
the country people had abandoned to the flames. Af. 
ter this he retired to reſt; and it is moſt certain he was 
ſo little diſcom poſed as to fall into a deep fleep; for 
being pretty fat, and breathing hard, thoſe who at- 
tended without actually heard him ſnore, . The court 
which led to his APargment, being now almoſt filled 
with ones and aſhes, if he had continued there any 


have made his way out ; 1t was thought proper there- 
fore to awake him. 

He got up, and went to Pomponianus, and the reſt 
of his company; who were not unconcerned enough 
to thiok of going to bed. They conſulted together, 
whether it would be moſt prudent to truſt to the hou- 
ſes, which now ſhook from fide to fide, with frequent 


indeed, yet fell in large ſhowers, and threatened de- 
ſtruction? 

In this diſtreſs they reſolved for the felds, as the 
les dangerous ſituation of the two; a reſolution which, 
while the reſt of the company were hurried into by 
their fears, my uncle embraced upon cool and delibe- 
rate conſideration, They went our then, having pil- 
lows tied upon their heads with napkins; and this was 


fell round them. Though it was now day every where 

elſe, with them it was darker than the moſt obſcure 

night, excepting only what light proceeded from the 
| Pp 


ſa the mean while the eruption from mount Veſu- 
4 flamed out in ſeveral places with much violence; 


tine longer, it would have. been impoſſible for him to 


and violent concuſſions; or fly to the open fields, 
where the calcined ſtones and cinders, though light, 


their whole defence againſt the ſtorm of ſtones that 
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fl 5 i fire and flames. They thought proper to go dow 2 
1 = farther upon the ſhore, to obſerve if they might ſafely 4 
1 bee 
N. put out to ſea; but they found the waves ſtill run ex. 
4 treamly high boa boiſterous. ſhc 
13 There my uncle, having drank a draught or two of " 
cold water, threw himſelf down upon a cloth which 1 
was ſpread for him; when immediately the flames, 8 
and a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur, which was the forerun: 6 
ner of them, diſperſed the reſt of the company, and o- n 
bliged him to riſe. He raiſed himſelf up with the af. 4 
ſiſtance of two of his ſervants, and inſtantly fell down - 
dead; ſuffocated, as T conjefure, by ſome groſs and 
noxious vapour, having always had weak lungs, and 
frequently ſubject to a difficulty of breathing. 
As ſoon as it was light again, which was not till the | 
third day after this melancholy accident, his body was 


found entire, and without any marks of violence upon 
it, exactly in the ſame poſture that he fell, and look- 
ing more like a man afleep than dead. During all this 
time, my mother and I were at Miſenum. 


Letter 20. To Tacitus. 


HE letter which, in 8 with your re- 

queſt, I wrote to you concerning the death of 

my uncle, has rafſed, it ſeems, your curioſity to know 

what terrors and dangers attended me while 1 conti- 

nued at Miſenum : For there, I think, the account in 
my former broke off, 
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Though my Brack'd foul recoile, my tongue ſhall teil. 


My uncle having left us, I purf ued the ſtudies which 
prevented my going with him, till it was time to bathe. 
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After which I went to ſupper, and fond thence ta 
bed; where my ſlcep was greatly broken and diſlur- 
bed. There had been for many days before fome 
ſhocks of an earthquake; which the leſs ſurpriſed us 
as they are extreamly frequent in Campania: But 
they were ſo particularly violent that night, that they 
not only ſhook every thing about us, but feemed in- 
deed to threaten total deſtruction. My mother flew 
to my chamber; where ſhe found me rising, in order 
to awaken her. Me went out into a {mail court be- 
longing to the houſe, which ſepar ated the fea from 
the buildings, As I was at that time but eighteen 
years of age, I know not whether I ſhould call my be- 
haviour in this dangerous juncture, courage or raſh- | 
neſs; but I took up Livy, and amuſed myfelf with 


turning over that author, and even making extracts 


from him, as if all about me had been in full ſecuri- 
ty. While we were 1n this poſture, a friend of my 
uncle's, who was juſt come from Hain to pay him a 
vitit, joined us; and obſerving me fitting by my mo- 
ther with a book in my hand, greatly condemned her 
calmneſs, at the ſame time that he reproved me for 
my careleſs ſecurity. Nevertheleſs I ſtill went on 
with my author. Though it was now morning, the 


light was exceedingly faint and languid. The build- 


ings all around us tottered; and tho' we ſtood upon 
open ground, yet as the place was narrow and con- 


| ined, there was no remaining there without certain 


and great danger: We therefore reſolved to quit the 
town, The people followed us in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation, and (as to a mind diſtracted with terror, 
every ſuggeſtion ſeemed more prudent than its own) 
preſſed 1 in great crouds about us in our way out, Be- 
ing got at a convenient diſtance from the houſes, we 
* till, ia the midſt of a moſt dangerous and dread- 
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ful ſcene, The chariots, which we had ordered to 
de drawn out, were fo agitated backwards and for. 


Wards, though in the open fields, that we could not 


keep them ſteady, even by ſupporting them with large 
ſtones. The ſea ſeemed to roll back upon itſelf, and 
to be driven from its banks by the convulſive motion 
of the earth; it 1s certain, at leaſt, the ſhore was 
conſiderably enlarged, and ſeveral ſea-animals were 
left upon it. On the other fide, a black and dreadful 
cloud burſting with an igneous ferpentine vapour, dar- 


ted out along train of fire, reſembling flaſhes of light- 


ning, but much larger. Upon this our Spanish friend 
whom I mentioned above, addreſſing himſelf to my 
mother and me with great warmth and earneſtneſs: 
II your brother and your uncle, laid he, is ſafe, he cer. 
tainly wishes you may be ſo tos; but if he perished, 
it was bis d:fire, no doubt, that you might bath ſurvive 
ius ly therefore do you delay your eſcape a no- 
mant? We could never think of our own ſafety, we 
laid, while we were uncertaia of his. 
Hereupon our friend left us, and withdrew from 
the danger with the utmoſt precipitation, Soon at- 
terwards the cloud ſeemed to deſcend, and cover the 
whole ocean; as indeed it entirely hid the iſland of 
Caprea, and the promontory of Miſenum. My mo- 
ther ſtrongly conjured me to make my eſcape at any 
rate, which, as I was young, I might cafily do; as for 
herſelf, ſhe ſaid, her age and corpulency rendered all 
attempts of that fort impoſſible ; however ſhe would 
willingly meet death, if ſhe could have the fatisfacti- 
on of ſeeing that ſhe was not the occafion of mine. 
But I abſolutely refuſed to leave her; and taking her 


by the hand, I led her on. She complied with reluc- 
tance, and not without many een, to herſelf for 


retarding oy flight, 


{ 
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The aſhes now began to fall upon us, though in no 
great quantity. I turned my head, and obſerved be- 
hind us a thick ſmoke, which came rolling after us 
like a torrent. 1 propoſed, while we had yet any 
light, to turn out of the high road, leſt we ſhould be 

refled to death in the dark by the crowd that follow» 


ed us. We had ſcarce ſtepped out of the path, when 
a darkneſs overſpread us, not like that of a cloudy 
right, or when there is no moon, but of a room when 


it is ſhut up, and all the lights extinct. Nothing then 
was to be heard but the ſhrieks of women, the ſcreams 
of chiidren, and the cries of men; ſome calling for 
their children, others for their parents, others for 
their husbands, and only diſtingniſhing each other by 
their voices; one lamenting his own fate, another 
that of his family ; ſome wiſhing to die from the very 
fear of dying, ſome liftiog up their hands to the gods, 
but the greater part imagining, that the laſt and eter- 
nal night was come, which was to deſtroy both the 
gods F and the world together. 

Among theſe there were ſome who augmented the 
real terrors by imaginary ones, and made the fright- 
ed multitude ſalſely believe, that Miſenum was actu- 
ally in flames. At length a glimmering light appear- 
ed, which we imagined to be rather the forerunner 
of an approaching burſt of flames (as in truth it was) 
than the return of day. However, the ſire fell at a 
diſtance from us. Then again we were immerſed in 
thick darkneſs, and. a heavy ſhower of aſhes rained 
upon us; which we were obliged frequently to ſhake 


7 The. Stoic and Epicurean philoſophers held, that the world- 


was to be deſtroyed by fire, and all things fall again into original 
chaos; not excepting even the national gods themſelves from the 


4rugion of this general conflagration, 
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off. otherwiſe we ſhould have been cruſhed and buri. 


ed in the heap.— At laſt, this dreadful darkneſs was 
diſſipated by degrees, like a cloud or ſmoak ; the real 
day returned; and even the ſun appeared, though 
very faintly, and as when an eclipſe is coming on, 
Every object that preſented itſelf to our eyes (which 
were exetreamly weakened) ſeemed changed, being 
covered over with white aſhes. as with a deep ſnow. 

We returned to Miſenum where we refreſhed our. 
ſelves as well as we could, and paſſed an anxious night 
between hope and fear; though indeed with much a 
larger ſhare of the latter; for the earthquake ſtill 
continued; while ſeveral enthuſiaſtic people ran up 
and down, heightning their own and their friends ca- 
lamities, by terrible predictions. However, my mo- 
ther and I, notwithſtanding the danger we had paſſed, 
and that which ſtil] threatened us, had no thoughts of 


leaving the place, till we ſhould receive ſome account 
of my uncle, 


e 
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Place me | where never ſummer-breeze 
Unbinds the gicbe or warms the trees; 

- Where evei-lowering clouds appear, 
And angry ove deforms th' inclement year: 
Love and the nymph hall charm my toils; 
T heny yon who ſweetly ſpeaks and ſweetly ſmiles, 
FRANCIS, 


F the happineſs and miſery of our preſent ſtate, 


part ariſes from our ſenſations, and part from 
our opinions; part is di ributed by nature, and part is, 
in a great meaſure, apportioned by ourſelves. Poſitive 
pleaſure we cannot always obtain, and poſitive pain we 
often cannot remove. No man can give to his own 
plantations the fragrance of the /ndian groves, nor will 
any precepts of philoſophy enable him to withdraw his 
attention from wounds or diſeaſes. But the negative 
infelicity which proceeds, not from the preſſure of ſuf · 
ferings, but the abſence of enjoyments, will always 
yield to the remedies of reaſon, ON 
One of the great arts of eſcaping all ſuperfiaous un- 
Eaſineſs, is to free our minds from the habit of com- 
paring our condition with that of others, on whom 
the bleſhogs of life are more bountifully beſtowed, or 
with imapinary ſtates of delight and ſecurity, perhaps 
unattainable by mortals, Few are placed in a ſitua- 
tion ſo gloomy and diſtreſsful, as not to ſee every day 
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beings yet more forlorn and miſerable, from ven 


they may learn to rejoice in their own lot. 


There is no inconvenience lefs ſuperable by art or 
diligence, than the inclemency of climates ; and there» 
fore none which affords more proper exerciſe for this 
philoſophical abſtraction, A native of England, when 
he is pioched with the frofts of December, may leſſen 
his affection for his own country, by ſuffering his ima- 
gination to wander in the vales of 4/a, and ſport a- 
mong the woods that are always green, and ſtreams 
that always murmur. But if he turns his thoughts to- 
wards the polar regions, and conſiders the nations to 
whom a great part of the year is darkneſs, and who 
are condemned to paſs weeks and months amidſt moun- 
tains of ſnow; he will ſoon recover his tranquillity ; 
and while he ſtirs his fire, or throws his cloak about 
him, reflect how much he owes to providence, that 
he is not placed in Siberia or in Greenland. 

The barrenneſs of the earth, and the ſeverity of the 


- ſkies, are ſo great in theſe dreary countries, that they 


might be reaſonably expected to confine the mind 
wholly to the contemplation of neceſſity and diſtreſs ; 
and that the care of eſcaping death from cold and hun- 
ger, ſhould leave no room for theſe paſſions, which, in 
lands of plenty, influence the actions or diverſify 
the characters ; that the ſummer ſhould be ſpent in 
providing for the winter, and the winter in lenging for 


the ſummer. 


Let it is known, that learned curioſity has found its 
way into thoſe abodes of poverty and gloom ; Lapland 
and Iceland have their hiſtorians, their critics, and their 
poets : and love extends his dominion wherever buma- 
nity can be found; and perhaps exerts the ſame power 
in the Greenlander's hut, as in the palaces of caſtern 


monarchs. a 
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In one of the large caves into which the families of 
Greenland retire together to paſs the cold months, and 
which may be called their viliages or cities, a youth 
and maid, who had come from different parts of the 
country, were ſo much diltinguiſhed for their beauty 
that they were called by the reſt of the inhabitants An- 
ningait and Ajut, from their ſuppoſed reſemblance to 
their anceſtors of the ſame names, who were trans- 
formed of old into the ſun and moon. 

Anningait had for ſome time heard the praiſes of &. 
jut with little emotion; but, at laſt, by frequent inter- 
yiews became ſenſible of her charms; and juſt made a 
diſcovery of his affection, by inviting her with her pa- 
rents to a feaſt; where he placed before Vu the tail 
of a whale, jut ſeemed not much delighted by this 
gallantry ; but, however, from that time, was obſer» 
ved rarely to appear but in a veſt made of the ſkin of 
a white deer, She uſed frequently to renew the black 
dye upon her hands and forehead, to adorn her ſleeves 
with coral and ſhells, and to braid her hair with great 
exactneſs. 

The elegance of her dreſs, and the judicious diſ- 
poſition of her ornaments, had ſuch an affect upon 
Anningait, that he could no longer be reſtrained from 
a declaration of his love. He therefore compoſed a 
poem in her praiſe; in which among other heroic and 
tender ſentiments he declared, that ſhe was beauti- 
* ful as the vernal willow, fragrant as thyme on the 

mountains; that her fingers were white as the teeth 
* of the morſe, and her {mile gratetul as the diſſolution 
* of the ice; that he would purſue her, though the 
5 ſhould pals the ſnows of the midland mountains, or 
6 ſeck ſhelter in the caves of eaſtern cannibals; that he 

* would tear her from the embraces of the genius of 
s ' the c rocks, ſoarch her from the paves of Ameros, and 
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© reſcue her from the ravine of Hufcuſa. He conclud. 
ed with a with, © that whoever ſhall attempt to hinder 
© his union with Hut, might be buried without his 
* bow, and that in the land of ſouls his ſcull might 
C ſerve for no other uſe than to catch the droppings 
of the ſtarry lamps.” 

This ode was univerſally applauded, and i it was ex · 
pected that Hut would ſoon yield to ſuch fervor and 
accompliſhments, But Mut, with the natural haughti- 


neſs of beauty, expected the uſual form of courtſhip; 


and before ſhe would confeſs herſelf conquered,the ſun 
returned, the ice broke, and the ſeaſon of labour cal. 
led all to their employments. 

Anningait and 4 ut for a time always went out in 
the ſame boat, and divided whatever was caught, 
Anningait, in fight of his miſtreſs, loſt no opportuni - 
ty of ſignalizing his courage: he attacked the ſea-hor- 
ſes on the ice; he purſued the ſeals into the water; 
and leaped upon the back of the whale, while he was 
yet ſtruggling with the remains of life. Nor was his 
diligence leſs to accumulate all that was neceſſary to 
make his winter comfortable: He dried the roe of 
fihes, and the fleſn of ſeals; he entrapped deer and 
foxes, and dreſſed their ſkins to adorn his bride ; he 
feaſted her with eggs from the rocks, and Weed her 
tent with flowers. 

It happened that atempeſt drove the fiſh to a diſtant 
part of the coaſt, before Anningait had compleated his 


ſtore; he therefore entreated Ajut, that ſhe would at 


la? grant him her hand, and accompany him to that 
part of the country, to which he was now ſummoned 
by neceſſity. IJjut thought him not yet entitled to 
ſuch. condeſcenſion; and therefore propoſed, as a tri- 
al of his conſtancy, at he ſhould return at the end of 
ſummer to the cayern where their acquaintance com- 
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menced, and there expect the reward of his aſlidui- 
ties. « O virgin, beautiful as the ſun ſhining on the 
6 water, conſider, ſaid {nninga#t, what thou haſt re- 
« quired, How eafily may my return be precluded 
© by a ſudden froſt or unexpected fogs ! then mult 
the night be paſt without my Aj. We live not, 
' my fair, in thoſe fabled countries, which lying 
* ſtrangers ſo wantonly deſcribe, where the whole year 
cis divi ed into ſhore days and nights; where the ſame 
© habitation ſerves for ſummer and winter, where they 
' raiſe houſes in rows above the ground, dwell toge- 
© ther from y ear to year, with flocks of tame animals 
* orafi ing in the fields about them; and can paſs at a- 
ny time, from one place to another, through ways 
* incloſed with trees, or over walls raiſed upon the in- 
„land waters; and direct their courſe through wide 
© countries by the fight of green hills or ſcattered 
buildings. Even in ſummer we have no means of 
* paſſing the mountains, whoſe ſnows are never diſ- 
© ſolved; nor can remove to any diſtant reſidence, 
but by our boats coaſting the bays. Conſider, Mut, 
* a few ſummer days, and a few winter nights, and 
the life of man is at an end. Night is the time of eaſe 
and feſtivity, of revels and gaiety; but what will 
© be the flaming lamp, the delicious ſeal, or the ſoft 
© oil, without the ſmile of 4/ ur. 
The eloquence of Anningait was in vain ; the maid 
continued inexorable; and they parted with ardent 
promiſes to meet again before the night of winter. 


\ 
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Love alters not for us his hard decrees ; 

Not tho' beneath the Thracan clime we freeze, 
Or the mild bliſs of temperate skies forego, 

And in mid winter tread Sithonian ſnow. 

Love conquers all. DRYDEN, 


| A NIN GAIT, however diſcompoſed by the &. 
latory coyneſs of Vut, was yet reſolved to omit 
no tokens of amorous reſpect; and therefore preſent- 
ed her at his departure with the {ſkins of feven white 
fawns, of five ſwans, and ele ven ſeals; with a large 
| kettle of braſs; which he had purchaſed from a ſhip 
at the price of half a whale, and two horns of ſea- 
unicorns; with three marble-lamps, and ten relies 
of ſeal-oil. 
ut was fo much affected by the fondneſs of her 
lover, or ſo much overpowered by his magnificence, 
that the followed him to the ſea ſide; and when ſhe 
ſaw him enter the boat, ſhe wiſhed aloud, that he 
might return with plenty of ſkins and oil; that neither 
the mermaids might ſnatch him into the deeps, nor 
the ſpirits of the rocks confine him in their caves.- 
She ſtood a while to gaze upon the departing vellel, 
and then returned to her hut, ſilent and dejected. She 
laid aſide, trom that hour, her white deer ſkin, ſuf+ 
fered her hair to ſpread unbraided on her ſhoulders, 
and forbore to mix in the dances of the maidens, 
She endeavoured to divert her thoughts by a conti- 
nual application to feminine employments, gathered 
moſs for their winter-lamps, and dried grafs to line 
the boots of Anningait. Of the skins, which he had 
beſtowed upon her, ſhe made a fiſhiog coat, a ſmall 
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boat, 5 tent, all of exquiſite manufacture; and 
while ſhe was thus bulied, ſolaced her 8 with 
2 ſong, in which ſhe prayed, * that her lover might 
(have hands ſtronger than the paws of the bear, and 
t feet ſwiſter than the feet of the rain- deer; that his 
dart might never err, and that his boat might never 
(leak; that he might never ſtumble on the ice, nor 
faint in the water; that the ſeal might ruth on his 
* harpoon, and that the wounded whale might daſh 
' the waves in vain, | | 

The large boats in which the Greenlanders tranſ- 
port their families, are always rowed by women ; for 
no man will debaſe himſelf by work which requires 
neither skill nor courage Anningait was therefore 
expoſed by idleneſs to the ravages of paſſion, Ho” 
went thrice to the ſtern of the boat, with an intent 
to leap into the water, and ſwim back to his miſtreſs: 
but recollecting the miſery which they muſt endure 
in the winter without oil for the lamp, or skins for 
the bed, he refolved to employ the weeks of abſence 
in proviſion for a night of plenty and felicity. He 
therefore compoſed his emotions as he could, and ex 
preſſed, in wild numbers and unconth images, his 
hopes, his ſorrows, and his fears. O life, ſays he, 
' frail and uncertain! where ſhall wretched man find 
thy reſemblance, but in floating on the ocean? It 
towers on high, it ſparkles at a diitance, while the 
ſtorms drive and the waters beat it; the ſun melts 
it above, and the rocks ſhatter it below, What is 
' pleaſure, but a ſudden blaze ſtreammg from the 
north, which plays a moment on the eye, mocks the 


* traycller with the hopes of light, and then vaniſhes 


for ever? What is love, but a whirlpool, which we 
approach without knowledge of our danger, and 
© Vhich Uraws us on by imperceptible degices, till we 
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© have loft all power of reſiſtance and eſcape ? Tilt 


fixed my eyes on the graces of ut, before I cal. 


* led her to the banquet, I was careleſs as the ſleep. 


ing morſe, I was merry as the fi ingers in the ſtars, 


* Why, Ju, did I gaze upon thy graces ? why, t my 
fair, did I call thee to the banquet ? Yet, be faith. 
ful, my fair, remember Anningait, and meet my re- 
© turn with the ſmile of virginity. I will chaſe the 
« deer, I will ſubdue the whale, reſiſtleſs as the froſt 


* of darkneſs, and unwearied as the ſummer's ſun, In 


© a few weeks I ſhall return proſperous and wealthy: 
© then ſhall the roe fiſh and the porpoiſe feaſt thy kin- 
© Jred : the fox and hare ſhall cover thy couch; the 
© tough hide of the ſeal ſhall ſhelter thee from cold; 
© and the fat of the whale illuminate thy dwelling. | 
Anningait having, with theſe ſentiments, conſoled 


| his grief, and animated his induſtry, found that they 
had now coaſted the headland, and ſaw the whale 


ſpouting at a diſtance, He therefore placed himſelf 
in his fiſhing boat called his aſſociates to their ſcveral 


employments, plied his oar and harpoon with incre - 


dible courage and dexterity, and, by dividing his time 


detween the chace and fiſhery, ſuſpended the miſeries 


of abſence and ſalpicion. : 
Ajut, in the mean time, not withſtanding her ne- 


glected dreſs, as ſhe was drying Tome ſkins in the ſun, 
happened to catch the eye of /Vorng/ut when he re- 
turned from hunting. Norng/uk was of birth truly 


Muſtrious. His mother had died in child- birth ; and 


his father, the moſt expert fiſher of . had 


periſhed by too cloſe purſuit of the whale, His dig: 


nity was equalled by his riches: He was maſter of 


four mens and two womens boats, had ninety. tubs 


of oil in his winter habitatioa, and five and twenty 
ſeals buried in the ſnow againſt the ſeaſon of dark- 
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neſs... ' When he ſaw the beauty of Ajut, he i imme- 
diately | threw over her the {kin of a deer that he had 
taken, and ſoon. after preſented her with a branch of 
coral, Ajur refuſed his gifts, and determined to ad- 
mit no lover in the place of .{nningait. | 
Norngſuk, thus rejected, had recaurſe to ſtratagem. 
He knew that Aiut would conſult an Angekkor, or 
diviner, concerning the fate of her love, and the fe- 
licity of her future life, He therefore applied him- 
ſelf io the molt celebrated Angettot of that part of 
the country; ard by a preſent of two ſeals and a 
marble kettle, obtained a promiſe, that when Aut 
ſhould conſult him, he would declare that her lover 
was in the land of fouls, Hut, in a ſhort une, brought 
bim a coat made by herſelf, and enquired what events 
were to befal her, with affurances of a much larger 
reward at the return of Aunuingait, if the prediction 
ſhould flatter her deſires. The Angetksk knew. the 
way to riches; and therefore declared, that Anuin- 
gait, having already caugat two whales, would ſoon 
return home vu 4 large boat, laden with proviſi- 
ONS, 
This 8 ſhe was ordered to keep ſes 
cret; and therefore Norngſuk, depending upon his 
artifice, renewed his addreſſes with greater contidence; 
but finding himſelf {till unſucceſsful, applied himſelf to 
her parents with gifts and promiſes. The wealth of 
Greenland is too powerful for the virtue of a Green 
lauder: they forgot the merit and the preſents of 
Anningait, and decreed Ajut to the embrace of 
Mer ngſut. She entreated; ſhe remonſtrated; ſhe 
wept, and raved; but finding riches irreſiſtible, ſhe 
fled away into the uplands, and lived in a cave, upon 
berries, and birds or hares which ſhe had the fortune 
to A taking care at an hour when ſhe 1 was not 
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likely to be found, to view the ſea every day, chat her 
lover might not mifs her at his return. | 

At laſt ſhe ſaw the great boat in which ase 
had departed, ſtealing ffow and heavy laden along the 
coaſt. She ran with all the impatience of affection to 
catch her lover in her arms; and to tell him her con. 
ftancy and ſufferings. When the company reached the 
land, they informed her, that Anningait, when the 
fiſhery was ended, being unable to ſupport the ſlow 
paſſage of the veſſel of carriage, had ſet out before 


them in his fiſhing boat, and they expeded at their 


arrival to find him on ſhore, 

Hut, diſtracted at this intelligence, was about to 
fly again into the hills without knowing why. But ſhe 
was now in the hands of her parents; who forced her 
| back to her own hut, and endeavoured to comfort 
der. They at laſt retired to reſt; and Hut went 
down to the beach; where finding a fiſhing boat, ſhe 
entered it without heſitation; and telling thoſe who 
wondered at her raſhneſs, that ſhe was going in ſearch 
of .{nningait, rowed away with hes ſwiftneſs, and 
was ſeen no more. 

The fate of theſe lovers gave occaſion to various 
figions and conjectures. Some were of opinion, that 
they are changed into ſtars; others imagine, that An- 
ningait was ſiezed in his paſſage by the genius of the 
1ocks, and that {ut was transformed into a mermaid, 
and ſtill continues to ſeek her lover in the deſarts of 

the ſea. But the general perſuafion is, that they are 
both in that part of the land of ſouls where the ſun 
never fets, where oil is always frefh,, and pro viſions 
are always warm, The virgins ſometimes throw 2 
thimble and a needle into the bay from which the 
hapleſs maid departed; and when a Greenlander 
would praiſe any couple for virtuous affection, he de» 
clares that they love like Aaningait and Vat. 
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7 he Aer bn A Peruvian Tale, 


The pride of blood, or high birth datoiad, 


N the midſt of that vaſt ocean commonly called the 
Sout h- ſea, lie the iſlands of Solomon. In the centre 
of theſe, lies one not only diſtant from the reſt, which 
are immenſely ſcattered round it; but alſo larger be- 
yond proportion. An anceſtor of che prince who now 
reigns abſolutely in this central iſland, has, through a 
deſcent of ages, entailed the name of Solomon 'r i/les 


er on the whole, by the effect of that wiſdom where wich 
rt he poliſhed the manners of his people. | 
It A deſcendant of one of the preat men of this happy 


land, becoming a gentleman, to ſo improved a degree 
as to deſpiſe the good qualities which had originally 
ennobled his family, thought of nothing, but how to 
ſupport and diſtinguiſh his dignity by the pride of an 
ignorant mind, and a diſpoſition abandoned to plea- 
ſure, He had a houſe on the ſea fide, where he ſpent - 
great part of his time in hunting and fiſhing ; But found 
himſelf at a loſs in purſuit of theſe important diverſi- 
ons, by means of a long flip of marſh land. overgrown 
with high reeds, that lay between his houſe and the 
ſea, Reſolving, at length, that it became not a man 
of his quality to ſubmit to reltraints in his pleaſures, 
for the eaſe and conveniency of an obſtinate mechanic, 
and having often endeavoured, ia vain, to buy out the 
owner, who was an honeſt poor baſket- maker, and 
whoſe livelihood depended on working up the flags of 
thoſe reeds, f in a manner peculiar to himſelf, the gen- 
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tleman took advantage of a very high wind, and con. 
manded his ſervants to burn down the barrier. 
The baſket · maker, who ſaw himſelf undone, com- 
plained of the oppreſſion 1 in terms more ſuited to his 
fenſe of the injury, than the reſpect due to the rank 
of the offender: And the reward this imprudence pro. 
cured him, was the additional injuſtice of blows and 
reproaches, and all kinds of inſult and indignity. 
There was but ore way to a remedy, and he took 
it: For, going to the capital, with the marks of his 
hard uſage upon him, he threw himſelf at the feet of 
the king, and procured a citation for his oppreſſors 
appearance; who, confeſſing the charge, proceeded to 
Juſtify his behaviour, by the poor man's unmindfulneſs 
F of the ſubmiſhon due from the vulgar, to gentlemen of 
rank and diſtinction. 
But pray replied the king, what diſtinction of mack 
had the grand-father of your father, when, being a 
cleaver of wood in the palace of my anceſtors, he was 
raiſed from among thoſe vulgar you ſpeak of with ſuch 
contempt, in reward of an inſtance he gave of his cou- 
rage and loyalty in defence of his maſter ? Vet his 
diſtinction was nobler than yours: It was the diſtinc- 
tion of foul, not of birth; the ſuperiority of worth, not 
of fortune! I am ſorry I have a gentleman in my king- 
dom, who is baſe enough to be ignorant that eaſe and 
diſtinction of fortune, were beſtowed on him but to 
this end, that, being at reſt from all cares of providing 
for himſelf, he might apply his heart, head and hand, 
for the public advantage of others, 
Here the king. diſcontinuing his ſpeech, fixed an eye 
of indignation on a ſullen reſentment of mien which 
he obſerved in the haughty offender, who muttered 
out his diſlike of the encouragement this way of think- 
ing mult give to the commonalty, who, he ſaid, were 
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| death as not dreadtul; and whoſe remembrance of his 
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to be conſidered as perſons of no conſequence, in com- 
pariſon of men who were born to be honoured. Where 


reflection is wanting, replied the king, with a ſmile of 


of diſdain, men muſt find their defects in the pain of 


their ſufferings. Yanhumo, added he, turning to a 


captain ot his gallies, ſtrip the injured and the 10jurer ; 


and, conveying them to one of the molt barbarous and 


remoteſt of the iſlands, fer them a ſhore in the night, 
and leave them both to their fortune. 

The place in which they were landed was a marſh, 
under cover of whoſe flags the gentleman was in hopes 
to conceal himſelf, and give the flip to a companion 
whom he thought it a ditprace to be found with, But 
the lights in the galley having given an alarm to the 
ſavages, a conliderable body of them came down, and 
diſcovered in the morning the two ſtrangers in their 
hiding place. Setting up a diſmal yell, they ſurroun- 


ded them; and advancing nearer and nearer with a kind 


of clubs, fomed determined to diſpatch them without 
ſenſe of hoſpitality or niercy. - 

Here the gentle man began to diſcover, that the ſu- 
periority of his blood was imaginary: for between a 
conſciouſneſs of ſhame and cold, under the nakedneſs 
he had never been uſed to; a tear of the event, from 
the fierceneſs of the ſavages approach; and the want 
of an idea whereby to ſoften or divert their aſperity, 
he fell behind the poor ſharer of his calamity ; and, 
with an unſine wed, apprehenſive, unmanly, ſneaking- 
neſs of mien, gave up the poſt of honour, and made a 
leader of the very man whom he had thought it a dif 


grace to couſider as a companion. 


The buſket- maker, on the contrary, to whom the 


poveity of his condition had made nakedneis habitual ; 5 


to whom a lite of pain and mortification, reprofaded 
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ſkill in arts of which theſe ſavages were ignorant, gave 
him hopes of becoming ſafe, from demonſtrating that 
he could be uſeful, moved with bolder and more open 
freedom; and, having plucked a handful of the flags, 

fat down without emotion, and making ſigns that he 
would ſhew them ſomething worthy their attention, 
fel] to work with ſmiles and nodding ; while the ſava- 
ges drew near, and gazed in 8 of the cone 
ſequence. 

It was not long before he had wreathed a kind of 
coronet, of pretty workmanſhip ; and, riſing with teſ. 
pect and fearleſneſs, approached the ſavage who ap- 
peared the chief, and placed it gently on his head; 
whoſe figure, under this new ornament, ſo charmed 
and ſtruck his followers, that they threw down all 
their clubs, and formed a dance of welcome and con · 
gratulation, round the author of ſo prized a favour. 

There was not one but ſhewed the marks of his 
impatience, to be made as fine as his captain : So the 
poor baſket-maker had his hands full of employment: 
and the ſavages, obſerving one quite idle, while the 
other was ſo buſy in their ſervice, took up arms in the 
behalf of natural juſtice, and began to lay on argu· 
ments in favour of their purpoſe. 

The baſket - maker's pity now effaced the remem- 
brance of his ſufferings: ſo he roſe and reſcued his op- 
preſſor, by making ſigns that he was ignorant of the 
art; but might, if they thought fit, be uſefully em- 
T in waiting on the work, and fetching flags to his 
ſapply, as faſt as he ſhould want them. 

This propoſition luckily fell in with a defire the 
ſavages expreſſed to keep themſelves at leiſure, that 
they might crowd round, and mark the progreſs of 
a work they took ſuch pleaſure in. They left the 
geatleman, therefore, to his duty in the baſket-maker's 
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ſervice 3 and conſidered him, from that time forward, 
as one who was, and ought to be, treated as inferior 
to their benefactor. 

Men, wives, and children, from all corners of the 
iſland, came in droves for coronets : And, ſetting the 
gentleman to work, to gather boughs and poles, made 
a fine hut to lodge the basket- maker; and brought 
down daily from the country, ſuch proviſions as they 
lived upon themſelves; taking care to offer the ima- 
giced ſervant nothing, till his maſter had done eating. 

Three months reflection in this mortified condition, 
gave a new and juſt turn to our gentleman! s improved 
ideas; inſomuch, that lying weeping, and awake, one 
night, he thus confeſſed his ſentiments in favour of 
the basket-maker. I have been to blame, and want- 
ed judgment to diſtinguiſh between accident and ex- 
cellence, When I ſhould have meaſured. nature, I 
but looked to vanity. The preference which fortune 
gives, is empty and imaginary: And I perceive, too 
late, that only things of uſe are naturally honourable l 
am aſhamed, when I compare my malice, ro remem- 
ber your humanity : But if the Gods ſhould pleaſe to 
call me to a repoſſeſſion of my rank and happineſs, I 
would divide all with you in attonement of my juſtly 
puniſhed arrogance. 

He promiſed, and performed his promiſe: for the 
king, ſoon after, ſent the captain who had landed them 
with preſents to the ſavages; and ordered him to 
bring both back again. And it continues, to this day, 
a cultom in that iſland. to degrade all gentlemen,who 
cannot give a better reaſon for their pride, than that 

they were born to do nothing. And the word for 
this due puniſhment is, Send him to the barket-maker. 
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O. Ou. O. w . 


On Turk and SINCERITY, 


RUTH and reality have all the advantages of 
appearance, and many more. If the ſhew of 
any thing be good for any thing, I am ſure ſincerity 
is better: For why does any man diſſe mble, or ſeem 
to be that which he is not, but becauſe he thinks it 
good to have ſuch a quality as he pretends to? for to 
counterfeit and difſemble, is to put on the appearance 
of ſome real excellency. Now the belt way in the 
world for a man to ſeem to be any thing, is really to 
de what he would ſeem to be. Beſides that it is many 
times as troubleſome to make good the pretence of a 
good quality, as to have it; and if a man has it not, 
i is ten to one but he is diſcovered to want it, and 
then all his pains and labour to ſeem to have it is loſt. 
There is ſomething unnatural in painting, which a 
Skilful eye will cably diſcern from native beauty and 
complexion. | 
It is hard to perſonats and act a part 2 for 
where truth is not at the bottom, nature will always 
be endeavouring to return, and will peep out and be · 
tray herſelf one time or other. Therefore if aoy man 
thinks it convenient to ſeem good, let him be ſo in- 
deed, and then his goodneſs will appear to every bo- 
dy's ſatis faction; ſo that upon all accounts /incerity 
is true wiſdom, Particularly as to the affairs of this 
world, integrity hath many advantages over all the 
fine and artificial ways of diſſimulation and deccit ; it 
is much the plainer and eaſier, much the ſafer and 
more ſecure way of dealing in the world; it has lefs 
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of trouble and difficulty, of entanglement and per- 
plexity, of danger and hazard in it; it is the ſhotteſt 
and neareſt way to our end, carrying us thither in a 
ſtraight line, and will hold out and laſt longeit. The 
arts of deceit and cunning do continually grow wea- 
ker and leſs effectual and ſerviceable to them that uſe 


them; whereas integrity gains ſtrength. by uſe, and 


the more and longer any man praQiiſerh it, the great- 
er ſervice it does him, by confirming his reputation, 
and encouraging thoſe with whom he hath to do, 
to repoſe the greateſt truſt and confidence in him, 


which is an unſpeakable advantage in the a yore and 


affairs of life. 


ruth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and * 


nothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, and 
ſits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we 
are aware; whereas a lie is troubleſome, and ſets a 


man's invention upon the rack, and one trick needs a 


great many more to make it good. It is like building 
upon a falſe foundation, which continually ſtands in 
need of props to ſhore it up, and proves at laſt more 
chargeable, than to have raiſed a ſubſtantial building 
at firſt upon a true and ſolid foundation; for ſicerity 


is firm and ſub{tantial, and thgre is nothing hollow 
and unſound in it, and becauſe it is-plain and open, 


fears no diſcovery: Of which the crafty man is al- 
ways in danger, and when he thinks he walks in the 
dark, all his pretences are ſo tranſparent, that he that 
runs may read them; he is the laſt man that finds him- 


ſelf tobe found out, and while he takes ir for granted 


that he makes fools of others, he Fen Ne ri- 
diculous | "0 


add to all this, that Uicertty is the moſt hehe 


ous wiſdom, and an excellent inſtrument for the ſpee- 


dy diſpatch of buſineſs; it creates confidence in thoſe 
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we have to deal with, ſaves the labour of many en. 
quiries, and brings things to an iſſue in few words: 
It is like travelling in a plain beaten road, which com- 


monly brings a man ſooner to his journey's end than 
by ways, in which men often loſe themſelves. Ina 


word, whatſoever convenience may be thought to be 
in falſhood and diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; but the 


inconvenience of it is perpetual, becauſe: it brings a 


man under an everlaſting jealouſy and ſuſpicion, ſo 
that he is not believed when he ſpeaks truth, nor 
truſted when perhaps he means honeſtly, When a 


man hath once forfeited the reputation of his integri- 


ty, he is ſet faſt, and nothing will then ſerve his turn, 


neither truth nor falſhood, 


And I have often thought, that God hath in his 


great wiſdom hid from men of falſe and diſhoneſt 


minds the wanderful advantages of truth and integri- 


ty to the proſperity even of our worldly affairs; theſe 


men are ſo blinded by their covetouſneſs and ambiti- 
on, that they cannot look beyond a preſent advantage, 
nor forbear to ſeize upon it, though by ways ever ſo 
indirect; they cannot ſee ſo far as to the remoteſt 


conſequences of a {teddy integrity, and the vaſt bene - 


fie and advantages which it will bring a man at laſt, 
Were but this ſort of men wiſe and clear · ſighted e- 
nough to diſcern this, they would be honeſt out of ve- 
ry knavery, not out of any love to honeſty and vir- 


tue, but with a crafty deſign to promote and advance 


more eſſectually their own intereſts; and herefore 
the juſtice of the Divine Providence hath hid this tru» 
elt point of wiſdom from their eyes, that bad men 
might not be upon equal terms with the juit and up- 
right, and ſerve their own wicked deſigns by honelt 
and lawtul means. 

Indecd, if a man were only to deal in che world for 
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day, and ſhould never have occaſion to converſe 
more with mankind, never more need their good o- 
pinion or good word, it were then no great matter 
[ſpeaking as to the concernments of this world) if a 
man ſpent his reputation all at once, and ventured it 
at one throw: But if he be to continue in the world, 
and would have the advantage of converſation whilſt 
he is in it, let him make uſe of truth and ſincerity in 


| all his words and actions; for nothing but this will 


lat and hold out to the end: All other arts will fail, 
but truth and integrity will carry a man through, and 
bear him out to the laſt. 


EDITED ISI TED TED TED 


On DEFAMATION. 


T is a certain ſign of an ill heart to be inclined to 
defamation. They who are harmleſs and inno- 
cent, can have no gratification that way ; but it ever 
ariſes from a negle& of what is laudable in a man's 
ſelf and an impatience of ſeeing it in another, Elſe 
why ſhould virtue provoke ? Why ſhould beauty diſ- 
pleaſe in ſuch a degree, that a man given to ſcandal 
never lets the mention of either paſs by him without 
offering ſomething to the diminution of it? A lady 
the other day at a viſit being attacked ſomewhat rude- 
ly by one, whoſe own character has been very roughly 
treated, anſwered, a great deal of heat and intempe. 
ance, very calmly, Good madam, ſpare me, who am 
none of your match ; 1 jpeak ill of no body, and it is a 
New thing to ne to be ſpoken ill of, Little minds think 
fame confilts in the number of votes they have on their 
ide among the multitude, whereas it is really the in- 
| R 
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ſeparable follower of good and worthy actions. Fame 
is as natural a follower of merit, as a ſhaddw is of , 
body. It is true, when crowds preſs upon you, this 
ſhadow cannot be ſeen, but when they ſeparate from 
around you, it will again appear. The lazy, the idle, 
and the froward, are the perſons who are the moſt 
pleaſed with the little tales which paſs about the town 
to the diſadvantage of the reſt of the world. Wereit 
not for the pleaſure of ſpeaking ill, there are numbers 
of people who are too lazy to go out of their own hou- 
ſes, and too ill natured to open their lips in converſati- 


on. It was not a little diverting the other day to ob- 


ſerve a lady reading a poſt letter and at theſe words, 


After all ber airs, he har heard ſome ftory or other, and 


the match is broke off, give orders in the midſt of her 
reading, Put to the horſes. That a young woman of 
merit had miſſed an advantageous ſettlement, was 
news not to be delayed, leſt ſome body elſe ſhould 
have given her malicious acquaintance that ſatis faction 
before her. The unwillingneſs to receive good tidings 
is a quality as inſeparable from. a ſcandal-bearer, as 
the readineſs to divulge bad. But, alas, how wretch- 
edly low and contemptible is that ſtate of mind, that 
cannot be pleaſed but by what is the ſubject of lamen 


tation. This teniper has ever been in the higheſt des 


gree odious to gallant ſpirits. The Per/ar ſoldier, 
who was heard reviling Alexander the Great, was well 
admoniſhed by his officer; Sir, you are paid to fight 
againſt Alexander, and not to rail at him. 

Cicero in one of his pleadings, defending his client 
from general ſcandal, lays very handſomely, and with 


much reaſon, There are many who have particular 


engagements 10 the proſecutor : Ther? are many 4050 
are known to have ill will to him for whom 1 appear ; 


there are many who are naturally addicted to defama* 
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lion, and envious of any good to any man, wvho may 
have contributed to ſpread reports of this kind: For 


mthing is ſo jwift as ſcandal, nothing is more eafily 
ens abroad, nothing received with more welcome, no-- 
thing diffuſes itſelf /o univerſally. I shall not defire, 


that if any report to our diſad vantage has any ground 
for it, you would overlook or extenuate it: But if 
there be any thing advanced without a perſon who can 
ſay whence be bad it; or which is alteſted by one who 
forgot bo told bim it; or who had it from one of ſo 
little conſideration, that he did not then think it worth 
bis notice; all ſuch teftimonies as theſe, I know you 
will ;hink too flight to have any credit againſt the in- 
meence and honour of your fellow-citizen. When 
an ill report is traced, it very often vaniſhes among 
ſuch as the orator has here recited. And how deſ- 
picable a creature muſt that be, who is in pain for 
what paſſes among fo frivolous a people? There is a 
town. in Warwick hire of good note, and formerly 
pretty famous for much animoſity and diſſenſion, the 
chict families of which have now turned all their 
whiſpers, backbitings, envies, and private malices, in- 


| to mirth and entertainment, by means of a peeviſh old 


gentlewoman, known by the title of the Lady Þ1ue- 
mantle. This heroine had for many years together 
outdone the whole ſiſterhood of goſhps, in invention, 
quick utterance, and unprovoked malice. This good 
body is of a laſting conſtitution, tho? extremely de- 
cayed in her eyes, and decrepid in her fect. The 
two circumſtances of being always at home from her 


lameneſs, and very attentive from her blindneſs, make 


her lodgings the receptacle of all that paſſes in town, 

good or bad; but for the latter, ſhe ſeems to have 

the better memory. There is another thing to be 

noted of han. which is, That as it uſual with old peo- 
"2. 
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ple, ſhe has a livelier memory of things which paſſed 
when ſhe was very young, than of late years. Add 
to all this, that ſhe does not only not love any body, 
dut ſhe hates every body. The ſtatue in Rome does 
not ſerve to vent malice half ſo well, as this old lady 
does to diſappoint it. She does not know the authyr 
of any thing that is told her, but can readily repeat 
the matter itſelf; therefore, though ſhe expoſes zl 
the whole town, ſhe offends no one body 1n it, She 
is ſo exquiſitely reſtleſs and peeviſh, that ſhe quarrels 
with all about her, and ſometimes in a freak will in- 
ſtantly change her habitation, To indulge this hu- 
mour, the is led about the grounds belonging to the 
ſame houſe ſhe is in, and the perſons to whom ſhe i 
to remove, being in the plot, are ready to receive her 
at her own chamber again. At ſtated times, the 
gentlewoman at whoſe houſe ſhe ſuppoſes ſhe is at the 
time, is ſent for to quarrel with, according to her 
common cuſtom: When they have a mind to grire 
the jeſt, the is immediately urged to that degree, that 
The will board in a family with which ſhe has never 
yet been ; and away ſhe will go this inſtant, and tell 
them all that the reſt have been ſaying of them, By 
this means ſhe has been an inhabitant of every houſe 
in the place without ſtirring from the ſame habitat. 
on; and the many ſtories which every body furniſhes 
her with to favour that deceit, make her the general 
intelligencer of the towa of all that can be ſaid by one 
woman againſt another, Thus groundleſs ſtories dic 
away, and ſomctimes truths are ſmothered under the 
general word: When they have a mind to diſcoun- 
tenance a thing, Oh! that is in my lady Bluemaniles 
memoirs. | 
Whoever receives impreſſions to the diſanvantage 
of others without examination, is to be had in no o- 


„ K =© & NN . 
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ther * for intelligence than this good lady Blae- 
mantle, who is ſubjected to have her cars impoſed u- 
pon for want of other helps to better infor mation. 
Add to this, that other ſcandal-bearers ſaſpend the 
uſe of theſe faculties which ſhe has loft, rather than 
apply them to do juſtice to therr neighbours ; and I 


think, for the ſervice of my fair readers, to acquaiat 


them that there is a voluntary lady Blacmantle a at e- 
yery viſit i in town. 


cha ga a·s· a. 5· ſ· 8. a · es. lex. 


On CuEARTUINESs. 


| Have always preferred n to mĩtth. The | 
latter, I conſider as an act, the former as an ha- 


bit of the mind, Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, chear- 
fulneſs fixed and permanent, Thoſe are often raiſed 
into the greateſt tranſports of mirth, who are ſubject 
to the greateſt depreſſions of melancholy. On the 
contrary, chearfulneſs, though it does not give the 
mind ſuch an exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from fal- 
ling into any depths of forrow. Mirth is like a flaſh 
of lightening, that breaks through a gloom of clouds, 
and litters for a moment; chearfulneſs keeps up a 


kind of day light in the mind, and fills it with a teddy 5 


and perpetual ſerenity. 

Men of auſtere principles look upon mirth as too 
- wanton and diſſolute for a ſtate of probation, and as 
filled with a certain triumph and infolence of heart, 
that is inconſiſtent with a life that is every moment 
obnoxtous to the greateſt dangers. Writers of this 
complexion have obſerved, that the ſacred Perſon wi 


was the great pattern of perfection was acver ſecu to 


laugh. 
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Chearfulneſs of mind is not liable to any of theſe 
exceptions; it is of a ſerious and compoſed nature, i 
does not throw the mind into a condition improper for 
the preſent {tate of humanity, and is very conſpicuoys 
in the characters of thoſe who are looked upon as the 
greateſt philoſophers among the Heathens, as well 
as among thoſe who have been deſervedly eſteemed 
as ſaints and holy men among Chriſtians. 

If we conſider chearfulneſs in three lights, with re. 
gard to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to 
the great author of our being, it will not a little re. 
commend itſelf on each of theſe accounts. The man 
who is poſſeſſed of this excellent frame of mind, is 
not only eaſy in his thoughts, but a perfect maſter of 
all the powers and faculties of his ſoul ; his imagine» 
tion is always clear, and his judgment undiſturbed; 
his temper is even and unruffled, whether in action or 
in ſolitude. He comes with a reliſh to all thoſe goods 
which nature has provided for him, taſtes all the plea- 
ſures of the creation, which are poured about him, 
and does not feel the full weight of thoſe accidental 
_ evils which may befal him. 

If we conſider him in relation to the perſons whom 
he converſes with, it naturally produces love and 
good-will towards him. A chearful mind is not on- 
ly diſpoſed to be affable and obliging, but raiſes the 
ſame good humour in thoſe who come within its in- 
fluence. A man finds himſelf pleaſed, he does not 
know why, with the chearfulneſs of his companion: 
it is like a ſudden ſun-ſhine that awakens a ſecret de- 
light in the mind, without attending to it. The heart 
rejoices of its own accord, and naturally flows out 


into friendſhip and benevolence towards the perſon 


who has ſo kindly an effect upon it. 
When I conſider this chear ful ſtate of 1 in its 


eſe 


it 


for 


us 


ell 
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third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant 
habitual gratitade to the great author of nature. An 


| inward chearfulneſs is an implicit praiſe and thankſ- 


giving to providence under all its diſpenſations. It is 


a kind of acquieſcence in the ſtate wherein we are 


placed, and a ſecret approbation of the divine will ia 
his conduct towards man. 

There are but two things, which, in my opinion, 
can reaſonably deprive us of this chearfulneſs of heart, 
The firſt of thelc is the ſenie of guilt A man who 
lives in a ſtate of vice and impenitence, can have no 
title to that evenneſs and tranquillity of mind which 
is the health of the {oul, and the natural effect of vir- 
tue and innocence. Chearfulneſs ia an ill man de- 
ſerves a harder name than language can turnuh us 
with, and is many degrees beyond what we commonly 
call folly and madneſs, | 1 
Atheiſin, by which I mean a diſbelief of the ſupreme 
being, and conſequently of a tuture itate, under what- 
ſocver titles it ſhelters itſelf, may likewiſe very reaſo- 
pably deprive a man of this cheat fulneſs of temper, 
There is ſomething ſo particularly gloomy and offen- 
five to human nature in the proipect of non- exiſtence, 
that 1 cannot but wonder, with many excellent ri - 
ters, how it is poilible tor a man to out- lvVe the expec- 
tation of it. For my own part, I thiok the being of 
a God is ſo little to be doubted. that it is almolt the 
only truth we are ſure of, and ſuch a truth as we 
meet with in every object, in every occurrence. and 
in every thought, If we look into the characters of 


this tribe of 1atidels, we generally find they are made 
up of pride, ipleeo, and cavil: it is indeed no wonder, 


that men, who are uneaſy to themſelves, ſhould be 
ſo to the relt of the world; and how is it poſſible 
for a man to be otherwiſe than uneaſy in himſelf, who 
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is in danger every moment of loſing his entire exiſt. 
ence, and dropping into nothing. 

- The vicious man and atheiſt have therefore no pre · 
tence to chearfulneſs, and would act very unreaſona- 
ble, ſhould they endeavour after it · It is impoſſible 
for any one to live in good humour, and enjoy his pre- 
ſent exiſtence, who is apprehenſive either of torment 
or of annihilation; of being miſerable, or of not be: 
ing at all. | 

After having mentioned theſe two great principles, 
which are deſtructive of chearfulneſs in their own na- 
ture, as well as in right reaſon, I cannot think of any 
other that ought to baniſh this happy temper from 3 
virtuous mind. Pain and ſickneſs, ſhame and re- 
proach, poverty and old age. nay death itſelf, conſi- 
dering the ſhortneſs of their duration, and the advan- 
tage we may reap from them, do not deſerve the 
name of evils. A good mind may bear up under 
them with fortitude, with indolence, and with chear- 
falnefs of heart. The toſſing of a tempeſt does not 
diſcompoſe him, which he is ſure will bring him to a 
Joyful harbour, 

A man who uſes his beſt ä to live accor- 
ding to the dictates of virtue and right reaſon, has 

two perpetual ſources of chearfulneſs; in the conſi - 
deration of his own nature, and of that being on whom 
he has a dependence. If he looks into himſelf, he 
cannot but rejoice in that exiſtence, which is ſo late- 
ly beſtowed upon him, and which, after millions of a- 
ges, will be {till new, and ſtill in its beginning. How 
many ſelf-congratulations naturaily ariſe in the mind, 
hen it reflects on this its entrance into eternity, 
when it takes a view of thoſe improveable faculties, 
*which in a few years, and even at its ſirſt ſetting out, 
have made fo conſiderable a progreſs, and which wil 
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be (till receiving an increaſe of perfection, and conſe- 
quently an increaſe of happineſs? The conſciouſneſs 
of ſuch a being ſpreads a perpetual diffuſion of joy 


through the ſoul of a virtuous man, and makes him | 


look upon himſelf every moment as more e happy than 
he knows how to conceive. 

The ſecond ſource of en to a good mind, 
is its conſideration of that being on whom we have 
our dependence, and in whom, though we behold 
him as yet but in the firſt faint diſcoveries of his per- 
ſections, we ſee every thing that we can imagine, as 


great, glorious, or amiable. We find ourſelves every 


where upheld by his goodneſs, and ſurrounded with 
an immenſity of love and mercy. In ſhort, we de- 
pend upon a being, whole power qualifies him to 
make us happy by an infinity of means, whoſe good» 
neſs and truth engage him to make thoſe happy who 


delice it of him, and whoſe unchangeableneſs will te» 


cure us in this happineſs to all eternity. 

Such conſiderations, which every one ſhould perpe= 
tuaily cheriſh in his thoughts, will baniſh from us all 
that ſecret heavineſs of heart which unthinking men 
are ſubject to when they lie under no ical affliction ; 
all that anguiſh which we may feel trom any evil that 
aciually oppreſſes us, to which 1 may likewile add 
thote little cracklings of mirth and folly, that are ap- 
ter to betray virtue than ſupport it; and citablith in 
us ſuch an even and chearlul temper, as makes us 

pleaſing to ourſelves, to thoſe with whom we converſe, 
and to him whom we were made to plcaſe. 
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take notice that the world, in which we are placed, 
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The Advantages of CHEARFULNEss, 


HEARFULNESS is, in the firſt place, the 
_J beft promoter of health, Repinings and ſecret 


murmurs of heart, give imperceptible ſtrokes to thoſe 
delicate fibres of which the vital parts are compoſed, 


and wear out the machine inſenfibly ; not to mention 


Thoſe violent ferments which they {tir up in the blood, 


and thoſe irregular diſtarbed motions which they raiſe 
in the animal fpirits. I ſcarce remember, in my own 


obſervation, to have met with many old men, or with 
Touch, who (to uſe our Engliſh phraſe) wear well, 
"that had not at leaſt a certain indolence in their hu- 
mour, if not a more than ordinary gaiety and chear - 
fulneſs of heart. The truth of it is, health and chear- 


fulneſs mutually beget each other; with this differ - 
ence, that we ſeldom meet with a great degree of 
health which is not attended with a certain chearſul · 
neſs but, very often ſre chearfulneſs where there is 
no great depreeof health. 

Chearfulneſs bears the ſame friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body: it baniſhes all anxious care and 


diſcontent, ſoothes and compoſes the paſſions, and 
keeps the foul in a perpetual calm. But having al- 


ready touched on this faſt oonſideration, I ſhall here 


is filled with innumerable objects, that are proper to 
raiſe and keep alive this happy temper of mind. 
If we conſider the world in its ſubſerviency to man, 


one would think it was made for our uſe ; but if we 
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-onſider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one 
would be apt to conclude it was made for our plea» 
ſure» The fun, which is as the great ſoul of the u- 
niverſe, and produces all the neceſſaries of life, has 
4 particular influence in cheating the mind of man and 
making the heart glad. © 
Thoſe ſeveral living creatures which are made for : 
our ſervice or ſuſtenance, at the ſame time either fill 
the woods with their muſic, furniſh us with game, or 
raiſe pleaſi ing ideas in us by the delightfulneſs of their 
appearance, Fountains, lakes, and rivers are as re- 
| freſhing to the 1 ur as to the ſoil thro? n 
they paſs. i 
There are writers of great diſtintion, who have 
made it an argument for providence, that the whole 
earth is covered with green, rather than with any o- 
ther colour, as being ſach a right mixture of light and 
ſhade, that it comforts and ſtrengthens the eye, in- 
ſtead of weakning or grieving it. For this reaſon ſe- 
veral painters have a green cloth hanging near them, 
to eaſe the eye upon, after too great an application 
to their colouring. A famous modern philoſopher ac- 
counts for it in the following manner: all colours 
that are more luminous, overpower and diſſipate the 
animal ſpirits which are employed in fight; on the 
contrary, thoſe that are more obſcure do not give the 
animal ſpirits a ſufficient exerciſe ; whereas the rays 
that produce in us the idea of green, fall upon the 
eye in ſuch a due proportion, that they give the ani- 
mal ſpuits their proper play, and by keeping up the 
ſtruggle in a juſt balance, excite a very pleaſing and 
aprecable ſenſation, Let the cauſe be what it will 
the effect is certain; for which reaſon the poets aſ- 
cribe to this particular colour the epithet of chear- 
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To conſider farther this double end in the works 
of nature, and how they are at the ſame time both 
uſeful and entertaining, we find that the moſt impor. 
tant parts m the vegetable world are thoſe which are 
the moſt beautiful. Theſe are the ſeeds by which the 
ſeveral races of plants are propagated and continued, 

and which are always lodged ia flowers or bloſſoms, 
Nature ſeems to hide her principal deſign, and to be 
induſtrious in making the earth gay and delighiful, 
while the is carrying on her great work, and intent 
upon her own preſervation. The huſbandman after 
the ſame manner is employed in laying out the whole 
country into a kind of garden or landſkip, and mak- 
ing every thing ſmile about him, whilſt, in reality, he 
thinks of nothing but of the harvelt and increafe which 
is to ariſe from it. | 5 

We may farther obſerve how providence has taken 
care to keep up this chearfulneſs in the mind of man, 
by having formed it after ſuch a manner, as to make 
it capable of conceiving delight from ſeveral objects 
which ſeem to have very little uſe in them ; as from 
the wildneſs of rocks and deſarts, and the like gro- 
teſque parts of nature. Thoſe who are verſed in phi- 
loſophy may itil] carry this conſideration higher, by 
obſerving that if matter had appeared to us endowed 
only with thoſe real qualities which i actually poſſeſ- 
ſes, it would have made but a very joyleſs and un- 
comfortable figure; and why has providence given it 
a power of produciog in us ſuch imaginary qualities, 
as taſtes, colours, ſounds and ſmells, heat and cold; 
but that man, while he is converſant in the lower ſta- 
tions of nature, might have his mind cheared and de- 
lighted with ag:ceable ſenſations ? In ſhort, the whole 
univerſe is a kind of theatre filled with objects that : 
either raiſe in us pleaſure, amuſement, or admiration, ; 6 
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The hier s OWN thoughts will ſuggeſt to him the 
riciſitade of day and night, the change of ſeaſons, 
with all that variety of ſcenes which diverſify the face 

> nature, and fill the mind with a perpetual ſucceſſion 


f beautiful and pleaſing i images. 
[ſhall not here mention the ſeveral entertainments 


of art, with the ple aſu res of frieadſbip, books, conver- 


ſation, and other accidental diverſions of liſe, becauſe 
would only take notice of ſuch incitements to a 
chearful temper, as offer themſelves to perſons of all 
ranks and conditions, and which may ſufficiently ſhew 
us that providence did not deſign this world ſhould 
be filled with murmurs and repinings, or that the 
heart of man ſhould be involved 1 in gloom and melan- 


chol ß. 6 
the more inculcate this chearſulneſs of temper, 


as it is a virtue in which our countrymen are obſer- 
red to be more deficient than any other nation. Me- 


Jancholy is a kind of dæmon that haunts our iſland, 


and often conveys itſelf to us in an eaſterly wind. A 
celebrated French noveliſt, in oppoſition to thoſe who 


begin their romances with the flowery ſeaſon of the 


year, enters on his ſtory thus; In the glaomy month. 


November, when the ul V England ang and 
drown themſelves, a diſconſolate lover walked out in- 
to the fields, &c. 


Every one ought to fence againſt the temper of his 


climate or conſtitution, and frequent to indulge in 
himſelf thoſe conſiderations which may give him a 
ſerenity of mind, and enable him to bear up chearful- 
ly againſt thoſe little evils and misfortunes which are 
common to human nature, and which, by a right im- 


provement of thei, will produce a ſatiety of joy, and 


an uninterrupted happineſs. 
*t the ſame time that 1 would engage my reader 
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to conſider the world in its moſt agreeable lights, [ 


muſt own there are many evils which naturally ſpring co 
up amidſt the entertainments that are provided for us; ra 
but theſe, if rightly conſidered, ſhould be far from o. WM du 
vercaſting the mind with ſorrow, or deſtroying that uf 
c hearfulneſs of temper which 1 have been recommen. W 
ding. This interſperſion of evil. with good. and pain la 
with pleaſure, in the works of nature, is very truly a· | 
ſcribed by Nr. Locke, in his eſſay on human under- le 
ſtanding, to a moral reaſon, in the following words: al 


Beyond all this, aue may find another reaſon, why 
God hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral degrees of 
pleaſure and pain, in all the things that environ and 
affect us, and blended them together i in almoſt all that 
our thoughts and ſenſes have 10 do with; that wr 
finding imperſection, diſſatisſaction, and want of com. 
pleat happineſs in all the enjoyments which the crea- 
tures can afford us, might be led to ſeek it inthe en. 
Joyment of bim; with whom there is fullneſs of joy, 
and at whoſe right hand are pleaſures for evermore. 
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OuGHT hourly to be looking up with gratitude 

and praiſe to the creator of my being, for having 
formed me of a diſpoſition that throws off every par- 
tiele of ſpleen, and either directs my attention to ob- 
zects of chearfulneſs and joy, or enables me to look 
upon their contraries as Ido on ſhades in a picture, 
which add force to the lights, and beauty to the 
whole. With this happineſs of conſtitution, I can 
behold the luxury of the times, as giving food and 


W 
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dent to the hungry and the naked; extending our 
commerce, and promoting and encouraging the libe · 
ral arts. I can look upon the horrors of war, as pro- 
ductire of the bleſſings and enjoyments of peace; and 

the miſeries of mankind, which I cannot relieve, 


with a thankful heart that my own lot has been more 


favourable, 


There is a paſſage in that truly orighnil poem, cal - 


led the Sp/ceny Which pleaſes me more than almoſt 
any thing I have read, The paſſage is this: 


* 


Happy the man, who, innocent, 
Grie ves not at ills, he can't prevent; 
His {kitt does with the current glide, 
Not puffing pull'd againit the tide; 
He, paddling by the ſcuffling crowd, 
Sees unconcern'd, life's wager row'd ; 

And when he can't prevent foul play, 
Enjoys the tollics of the fray, 


* 


The laughing 8 has always appeared to 
me a more eligible character than the weeping one; 
but oetore 1 ft down either to laugh or cry at the fol- 
les of mankind, as I have publicly enliſted myfclf in 
cir IerVICe, it becomes me to adminiiter every thing, 
in my power to relieve or cure them, For this pur- 
pole 1 tall here lay before my readers ſome looſe 


hints on a lubzect, which will, 1 hope, excite their at- 


tention, and contribute towards the expelling from 
the heart thoſe malignant and fulles humours, which 
deittoy the harmony of ſocial life. 

if we make oblervations on human nature, either 


from what we feel in ourlelves, or ſce'in others ve 


ſhall perceive that almoſt all the uneaſineſs of man- 
WEL owe their rife to inactivity, or idleneſs of body or 
8 8 2 


* 
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mind. A free and briſk circulation of the blood z = 
abſolutely neceſſary towards the creating eaſineſs aud wit 


good humour; and 1s the only means of ſecuring us [ 
from a reltleſs train of idle thoughts, which canng} ſed 
fail to make us burthenſome to ourſelves, and diſſa - fac 


tisſied with all about us. itle 
Providence has there fore widely provided Pa the the 
generality of mankind, by compelling them to uſe that for 
labour, which not only procures them the neceffariey rec 
of life, but peace and health, to enjoy them with de- pa 
light. Nay farther, we find how eſſentially neceſſary We 
it is that the greateſt part of mankind fhould be obli- th 
ged to earn their bread by labour, from the ill uſe ob 
that is almoſt univerſally made of thoſe riches which pu 
a exempt men from it. Even the advantages of the beſt by 
education are generally found to be inſufficient to 
keep us within the limits of reaſon and moderation, at 
How hard do the very belt of men find it, to force 1 
npon themſelves that abltinence or labour, which the 0 
narrowneſs of their circumſtances does not immedi- _ 


atcly compel them to? Is there really one in ten, who 

by all the advantages of wealth and leiſure, is made 

more happy in rcſpe& to himſelf, or more uſeful to - 
mankind? What numbers do we daily fee of ſuch j 
perſons, either rioting in luxury, or fleeping in floth, 
for one who makes a proper uſe of the advantages 5 
which riches give for the improvement of himſelf, or 
the happineſs of others? And how many do we meet Sz 
with, who, for their abuſe of the bleſſings of life, are, 
given up to perpetual uneaſineſs of mind, and to the | 


greateſt agonies of bodily pain. | 
- . Whoever ſeriouſly coaliders this point, will Alto 


ver that riches are by no means ſuch certain bleſſings 
as the poor imagine them to be: on the contrary, he 
will perceive that the common labours and employ- 
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ments of life are much better ſuited to the majority of 
mankind, than proſperity and abundance would be 
without them. 

It was a merciful F win EN 1 creator * 
ſed on man for his diſobedience, by the faveat of 1hy 


face ſhalt thou cat thy bread ; for to the, puniſhment 


itſelf he ſtands indebted for health, ſtrength, and all 
the enjoyments of lite. I hough the firſt paradiſe was 


forteited for his tranſgreſſion, yet by the penalty inflic+ . 


ted for that tranſgreſſion, the earth is made into 2 
paradiſe again, in the beautiful fields and gardens which 
we ſee daily produced by the labour of man. And 
though the ground was pronounced curſed for his diſ- 
obedience, yet is that curſe fo ordered, as to be the 
puniſhment, chiefly and almoſt ſolely of thoſe, who, 
by intemperance or ſloth, inflict it upon themielves 
Even from the wants and weakneſſes of mankind, 
are the bands ot mutual ſupport and affection derived. 
The neceffities of each, which no man ot himſelf 
can ſufficiently ſupply, compel hin to contribute 


towards the benefit of others; and while he labours 


only tor his own advantage, he is promoting the uni- 
verlal good of all around him. 
Hcaltn is the bleſſing that every one 3 to en- 


joy ; ; but the multitude are ſo unreaſonable, as to de- 


ire to purchaſe it at a cheaper rate than it is to be ob- 
tained, The continuance of it is only to be tecured 
by exerciſe or labour But the misfortune is, that the 


Poor are too apt to overlook their own enjoy ments, 


and to view with envy the eaſe and affluence ot their 


ſuperiors, not conſidering that the utual attendants. 


upon great ſortunes are anxiety and diſeaſe. 


It it be true, that thoſe perſons are the happieſt, who. 
have the feweſt wants, the rich man is more the object 


of compaſſion than envy, However moderate his ine 
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clinations, may be. the cuſtom of the world lays him 
under a kind of neceſſity of living up to his fortune. 
He muſt be ſurrounded by a uſeleſs train of ſervants; 
his appetite muſt be palled with plenty, and his peace 
invaded by crowds. He mult give up the pleaſures and 
endearments of domeſtic life, to be the ſhve of party 
and faction. Or if the goodneſs of his heart ſhould 
incline him to acts of humanity and benevolence, he 


will have the frequent mortification of feeing his cha- 


rities ill beſtowed, and by his inability to relieve al}, 
the conſtant one of making more enemies by his re- 


fuſals, than friends by his bene ations. If we add to 


theſe conſiderations a truth, which I believe few per- 
{ons will diſpute, namely, that the greateſt fortunes, by 
adding to the wants of their poſſeſſors, uſually render 


them the moſt neceſſitous of men, we ſhall find great- 


neſs and happineſs to be at a wide diſtance from one 
another. If we carry our enquiries ſtill higher; if we 
examine into the ftate of a king, and even enthrone 
him, like our own, in the hearts of his people ; if the 
life of a father be a life of care and anxiety, to be the 
father of a people is a pre-eminence to be honoured, 
but not envied, 

This happineſs of life is, 1 believe, generally to be 
found in thoſe ſtations, which neither totally ſub jed 
men to labour, nor abſolutely exempt them from it. 
Power is the parent of diſquietude, ambition of diſap- 
pointment, and riches of diſcaſe. 

I will conclude theſe reflections with the following 
fable. | 

Labour, the offspring of want, and the mother of 
* health and contentment, lived with her two daugh- 
o ters in a little cottage by the fide of a hill, at a great 
« diſtance from rown. They were totally unacquain- 
ted with the great, and had kept no better company 
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ti than the neighbouring villagers : But having a deſire 


g « of ſeeing the world, they forſook their companions” 
" « and habitation, and determined to travel. Labour 
P « went ſoberly along the road, with health on her 

9 « right hand, who, by the ſprightlinels of her conver- 

« ſation, and ſongs of cheartulnels and joy, ſoftened 

d ei the toils of the way ; while contentment went ſmil- 

0 ing on the left, fupporting the ſteps of her mother, 

« and, by her perpetual good-humour, encrealing the 

N « yivacity of her ſiſter. 

I « In this manner they travelled over foreſts and 

J " through towns and villages. tilt at laſt they arrived 

4 « at the capital of th: kingdom. At their entrance 

into the great city, the mother conjured her daugh- 

, © ters never to loſe fight of her; for it was the will 
| « of Jupiter, ſhe faid, that their ſeparation ſhould be 

5 « attended with the utter ruin of all three, But health 


| was of too gay a diſpoſition to regard the countels 
| * of labour: the ſuffered herſel ro be debauched by 
X intemperance, and at laſt died in child birth of diſ- 
* eaſe, Contentment, in the abſence of her ſiſter, 
gave herſelt up io the enticements of floth, and was 
6 * never heard of after: while labour, who could have 

no enjoyment without her daughters, went every 
«* where in ſearch of them, till ſhe wa: at laſt ſeized 
* by laſſitude in her way, and died in miſery,” 
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Good temper is one of the principal ingredients 
of happineſs. This, it will be ſaid, is the work 
of nature, and muſt be born with us: and ſo in a good 
meaſure is; yet oſtentimes it may be acquired by art, 
and always improved by culture. Almoſt every ob- 
je& that attracts our notice, has its, bright and its dark 
ſide: He that habituates himſelf to look at the diſ- 
pleaſing fide, will ſour his diſpoſition, and conſequent- 
ly impair his happineſs ; while he who conſtantly be- 
holds it on the bright fide, inſenſibly meliorates his 
temper, and in conſequence of it, improves his own 
happineſs, and the happineſs of all about him, 
Arachne and Meliſſa are two. friends. They arc 
both of them women in years, andalike in birth, for- 
tune, education and accompliſhmentss They were 
originally alike in temper too; but by. different ma- 
nagement, are grown the reverſe of each other. 4- 
rachne has accuſtomed herſelf to look only on the 
dark fide of every object. If a new poem or play 
makes its appearance, with a thouſand brilliances, and 
but one or two blemiſhes, ſhe ſlightly ſæims over the 
paſſages that ſhould give her pleaſure, and dwells up- 
on thoſe only that fill her with diſlike, If you ſhew 
her a very excellent portrait, ſhe looks at ſome part of 
the drapery which has been neglected, or to a hand or 
finger which has been left unfiniſhed. Her garden is 
very beautiful one, and kept with great neatneſs and 
elegancy; but if you take a walk with her in it, ſhe” 
talks to 15 of nothing but blights and ſtorms, of ſnails 
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and caterpillars, and how impoſſible it is to keep it 


from the litter of falling leaves and worm caſts. lf 


you ſit down in one of her temples, to enjoy a de- 


ighrfl proſpect, ſhe obſerves to you, that there is too 
much wood, or too little water; that the day is too 
funny, or too gloomy ; that it is ful or windy; and 
fniſnes with a long harangue upon the wretchedneſs of 


our climate, When you return with her to the com- 
pany, in hopes of a little chearful converſation, ſhe 
caſts a gloom over all, by giving you the hiſtory of 
her own bad health, or of ſome melancholy accident 
that has be fallen one of ber daughter's children. Thus 
ſhe infenſibly ſinks her own ſpirits, and the ſpirits of 
all around her, and at laſt diſcovers, ſhe knows not 
why, that her friends are grave. 

Meliſſa is the reverſe of all this. By conſlantly 
habituating her ſelf to look only on the bright fide of 
objets,ſhe preſerves a perpetual chearfulneſs in herſelf, 
which, by a kind of happy contagion, ſhe communi- 


cates to all about her. If any misfortune has befallen 


her ſhe conſiders it might have been worſe, and is 
thankful to providence for an eſcape. ſhe rejoices is 
ſolitude, as it gives her an opportunity of knowing her- 
ſelf; and in ſociety, becauſe ſhe can communicate the 
happineſs the enjoys. She oppoſes every man's virtues 
to his failings, and can find out ſomething to cheriſh 


and applaud in the very worſt of her acquaintance. 


She opens every book with a deſire to be entertained 
or inſtructed, and therefore ſeldom miſſes what ſhe 
looks for. Walk with her, though it be but on a 
heath or a common, and ſhe will diſcover numberleſs 
beauties, unobſerved before, in the hills, the dales, the 
broom, brakes, and the variegated flowers of weeds 


and poppies, She enjoys every change of weather and 
of ſeaſon, as bringing with it ſomething of health or 
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convenience. In converſation it is a rule with her ne. 
ver to ſtart a ſubject that leads to any thing gloomy 


or diſagreeable; you therefore never hear her repeat · 
ing her own grievances, or thoſe of her neighbours, or 
(what is worſt of all) their faults and imperfeQions, 
If any thing of the latter kind be mentioned in her 


hearing, ſhe has the addreſs to turn it into entertain - 


ment, by changing the molt odious railing into a plea- 
fant rallery. Thus Meliſſa, like the tee, gathers ho- 
ney from every weed; while Arachne, like the ſpider, 
ſacks poiſon from -the faireſt flowers. The conſe- 


quence is, that of two tempers, once very nearly al- 
led, the one is for ever ſour and diſſatisfied, the other 


always gay and chearful : the one ſpreads an univerſal 


gloom; the other a continual ſunſhine. 


There is nothing more worthy of our attention 
than this art of happineſs. In converſation, as well 
as life, happineſs very often depends upon the ſligb- 
zeſt incidents. The taking notice of the badneſs of 


the weather, a north-eaſt wind, the approach of win- 


ter, or any trifling circumſtance of the diſagreeable 
kind, ſhall inſenſibly rob a whole company of its good 


humour, and fling every member of it into the vapours, 


If therefore we would be happy in ourſelyes, and are 
deſtrous of communicating that happineſs to all about 
us, theſe minutiæ of converſation ought carefully to 
be attended to. The brightneſs of the ſky, the leng · 
thening of the days, the encreaſing verdure of the 
fpring, the arrival of any little piece of good news, or 
whatever carries with it the moſt diſtant glimpſe of 


Joy, ſhall frequently be the parent of a ſocial and happy 


converſation. Good manners exact from us this re- 
gard to our company. The clown may repine at the 
ſunſhine that ripens his harveſt, becauſe his turnips 


are burnt up by it; but the man of refinement will ea— 


— 
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tradt pleaſure from the thunder - ſtorm to which he is 
expoſed, by remarking, on the plenty and refreſhment 
which may be expected from ſuch a ſhower 

Thus does good manners, as well as good ſenſe, di- 
rect us to look at every ob ject on the bright ſide; and 
dy thus acting, we cheriſh and improve both the one 
1 and the other. By this practice it is that Meliſſa is 
become the wiſeit and the beſt-bred woman living: 
and by this practice may every man and woman arrive 
at that eaſy benevolence of temper, which the world 
calls good - nature, and the ſcripture charity, whoſe na- 
tural and never - failing fruit is HApPix Ess. | 


KEK Ex 


VIRTUE, under AFFLICTION, repre- 
ſeated i in the Story of Ax AND A. 


14 v2 more than once had occaſion to mention a 
noble ſaying of Serzca the philoſopher, That a 
victuous perſon ſtruggling with misfortunes, and riſing 
above them, is an object on which the Gods them- 
ſelves may look down with delight I ſhall therefore 
ſet before my reader a ſcene of this kind of diſtreſs in 
private life, for the ſpeculation of this day. 
An eminent citizen, who had lived in good faſhion 
and credit, was by a train of accidents, and by an un- 
avoidable perplexity in his affairs, reduced to a low 
condition. There 15 a modeſty uſually attending 
faukleſs poverty, which made him rather chuſe to re- 
duce his manner of living to his preſent circumſtances, 
than ſolicit his friends in order to ſupport the ſhew of 
an eſtate when the ſubſtance was gone. His wife, who 
Was « woman of ſenſe and virtue, Hokaved herſelf on 
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this occaſion with uncommon decency, and never ap- 


peared ſo amiable in his eyes as now. Inſtead of u UPe 
braiding him with the ample fortune ſhe had brought, 
or the many great offers ſhe had refuſed for his ſake, 


ſhe redoubled all the inſtances of her affedion, while 


her husband was continually pouring out his heart to 


her in complaints that he had ruined the beſt woman 


in the world. He ſometimes came home at a time 
when ſhe did not expect him, and ſurpriſed her in 
tears, which ſhe endeavoured to conceal, and always 
put on an air of chearfulneſs to receive him, To leſ- 
ſen their expence, their eldeſt daughter (whom I ſhall 


call Amanda) was ſent into the country, to the houſe 
of an honeit farmer, who had married a ſervant of the 
family. This young woman was apprehenſive of the 


ruin which was approaching, and privately engaged a 
friend in the neighbourhood to give her an account of 
what paſſed from time to time in her father's affairs, 
Amanda was in the bloom of her youth and beauty, 
when the lord of the manor, who often called in at the 
farmer's houſe as he followed his countrv ſports, fell 


paſſionately in love with her. He was a man of great 


generoſity, but from a looſe education had contracted 


a hearty averſion to marriage. He therefore enter- 


tained a deſign upon Amanda's virtue, which at pre- 
ſent he thought fit to keep private. The innocent 
creature, who never ſuſpected his intentions, was plea- 


ſed with his perſon ; and having obſerved his growing 


paſſion for her, hoped by ſo advantageous a match ſhe 
might quickly be in a capacity of ſupporting her impo- 
veriſhe4 relations. One day as he called to ſee her 
he found her in tears over a letter ſhe had juſt receiv- 
ed from her friend, which gave an account that her 
father had lately been ſtript of every thing by an ex- 
ecution. The lover, who with lome difficulty found 
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her-a propoſal, It is impoſſible to expreſs Amandaꝰs 
confuſion when he found his pretenſions were not ho- 
nourable. She was now deſerted of all her hopes. and 


umoſt diſturbance, locked herſelf up in her chamber, 
lle immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to her father 
wich the following letter. | 


SIR, 
e have heard of your misfortune, and have offered 
„your daughter, if ſhe will live with me, to ſettle on 
her four hundred pounds a year, and to lay down 


t the {um for which you are now diſtreſſed, I will 


be ſo ingenuous as to tell you that I do not intend 


marriage: But if you are wiſe, you will uſe your 


« authority with ker not to be too nice, when ſhe has 


an opportunity of ſaving you and your family, and 


« of making herſelf happy. To 
| | 7 ain, & Co 


This letter came to the hands of Amanda's mo- 
ther; ſhe opened and read it with great ſurprize and 


concern. She did not think it proper to explain her- 


ſelf to the meſſenger, but deſiring him to call again the 
next morning, ſhe wrote to her daughter as follows; 


Deareſt Child, £ 


© Your father and I have juft now received a let- 


d ter from a gentleman who pretends love to you, 
© with a propoſal that inſults our misfortunes, and 
* would throw us to a lower degree of miſery than a- 
ny thing which is come upon us. How could this 
* barbarous man think, that the tendereſt of parents 
© would be tempted to ſupply their want by giving up 
the beſt of children to infamy and ruin? It is a 


aut the * of her grief, took this occaſion to make 


had no power to ſpeak ; but ruſhing from him in the 
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© mean and cruel artifice to make this propoſal at 2 


« time when he thinks our neceſſities muſt compel ug 
to any thing; bat we will not eat the bread of 
© ſhame; and therefore we charge thee not to think 
* of us, but to avoid the ſnare that is laid for thy 
virtue. Beware of pitying us: It is not ſo bad 2s 


you have perhaps been told, All things will yet 


* be well, and I ſhall write my child better news. 


I have been interrupted. I know not how I was 
moved to ſay things would mend. As I was going 


on I was ſtartled by a noiſe of one that knocked at 


** the door, and hath brought us an unexpected ſup- 
* ply. of a debt which had long been owing. Oh! I 
* will now tell thee all. It is ſome days I have lived 


* almoſt without any ſupport, have conveyed what 


* little money I could raiſe to your poor father —- 
* Thou wilt weep to think where he is, yet be aſſu- 
«red he will be ſoon at liberty. That cruel letter 


"© would have broke his heart, but I have concealed 


it from him. I have no companion at preſent be- 
* ſides little Fanny, who ftands watching my looks as 
« T write, and is crying for her ſiſter : She ſays the is 
& ſure you are not well, having diſcovered that my 
* preſent trouble is about you. But do not think [ 
* would thus repeat my ſorrows to grieve thee : No, 
Hit is to 1ntreat thee not to make them inſupportable, 
e by adding what would be worſe than all. Let us 
© bear chearfully an affliction we have not brought 
on ourſelves; and remember there is a power who 
«© can better deliver us out of it than by the loſs of 
* thy innocence, Heaven preſerve my dear child. 


hy Thy affectionate Mother 
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- The meſſenger, notwithſtanding he . to de- 
liver this letter to Amanda, carried it firſt to his ma- 
ſter, who he imagined would be glad to have an op- 


ſter was impatient to know the ſucceſs of his propo- 
ſal; and therefore broke open the letter privately to 
ſee the contents. He was not a little moved at fo 
# true a picture of virtue in diſtreſs: But at the ſame 


tine was infinitely ſurpriſed to find his offers rejected. 


2 However, he reſolved not to ſuppreſs the letter, but 
> carefully ſealed it up again, and carried it to {manda. 
at 

; All his endeavours to ſee her were in vain, till ſhe was 
I aſſured he brought a letter from her mother. He 
1 would not part with it, but upon condition that ſhe 
: ſhould read it without leaving the room. While the 


was peruſing it, he fixed his cyes upon her face with 
the deepeſt attention: Her concern gave a new ſoſt- 
neſs to her beauty, and when ſhe burſt into tears, he 


could no longer refrain from bearing a part in her for- 


row, and telling her, that he too had read the letter, 
and was reſolved to make reparation, for having been 

the occalion of it. My reader will not be diſpleaſed 
to lee the ſecond epiltle, which he now wrote to A- 
 manda' s mother. 


BY 


Madam, 

„ am full of ſhame, and will never forgive my- 

N * ſelf, if 1 have not your pardon for what I lately 
wrote. It was far from my intention to add trouble 

. MN. the afflicted; nor could any thiog, but my being 
a ſtranger to you, have betrayed me into a fault, 

* for which, if I live, I ſhall endcavour. to make you 
* amends, as a ſon, "You cannot be unhappy while 
Amanda is your daughter; nor ever ſhall be, if any 
| T 2 | Tos 


portunity of giving it into her hands himſelf. His ma- 
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thing can prevent it, which is in the power of, 
MADAM, 
Your moſt obedient, 
humble fervant—— 


This letter he ſent by his ſleward, and ſoon after 
went up to town himſelf, to compleat the generous 
act he had now reſolved on. By his friendſhip and 
aſſiſtance Amanda's father was quickly in a condition of 


* retrieving his perplexed affairs. To conclude, he 


married Amanda, and enjoyed the double ſatisfaction 
of having reſtored a worthy family to their former 


proſperity, and of making himſelf happy by an alli- 


ance to their virtues. 


clootoofoofodjocfootodiofootoijoctoiootoctonjo yotp 


The Hiſtory of the Perſecutions in the 
Reign of Queen MAR x. 


\ HEN Mary, daughter to king Henry the eighth, 


came to the crown of England, ſhe endesa · 


voured by all means to root out the proteſtant religt- 
on, and reſtore popery. For this purpoſe, by the ad- 


vice of ſome of her biſhops, ſhe uſed great ſeveritics 


againſt the proteſtants, cauſing them to be impriſon- 
ed, and thereafter burnt, It would be too tedious 


to give an account of all that ſuffered for religion ia 


her reign, but the moſt conſiderable of them were as 
follows. | | | 

Regers and Hooper, two eminent preachers, the lat - 
ter bilhop of Gouceſter, were conveened before the 
biſhops, and reſuſing to become papiſts, were declar- 


ed obſtinate heretics, and ordered to be degrades and 


. .. er ... 
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gelivered i into the ſheriff's hands. On the fourth day 
of February, Mr Rogers was led to the ſtake in Smith- 


_ where he was not ſuffered to make any ſpeech to 


people. He repeated the fifty-firſt pſalm, and 
= firted himſelf for the ſtake. -A pardon was 
brought him, if he would recant, but he choſe rather 
to ſubmit to that ſevere, but ſhort puniſhment; fo the 
fire was put to him, which ſoon W him to 
aſhes. | 
Hooper was eien to Cllouceflivy to be bo at 
which he much rejoiced, in hopes, by his death, to 
confirm their faith. over whom he had been formerly 
placed. Some perſuaded him to accept of the queea's 
mercy, ſince life was ſweet, and death bitter; but 
he anſwered, that the death which was to come was 
more bitter; and the life that was to follow much 
more ſweet, On the ninth of February, he was led 
to execution, where, being denied leave to ſpeak, but 
only allowed to pray; in the ſtrain of his prayer he 
declared his belief. Then the queen's pardon being 
ſhown him, he deſired them to take it away. He prays 
ed earneſtly to God for ſtrength to endure his tor- 
ments patiently, then undreſſed himſelf, and embra- 


ced the reeds, He was faſtened to the ſtake with 


iron chains, and the fire put to him, but the wood 
being green, burnt but Nowly, and the wind blew a» 
way the flames from the reeds, He prayed often, 
0 Jeſus, thou ſon of David, have mercy on me, and 
receive my ſoul and called to the people, for the 
fove of God, to bring more fire, for the fire was bur- 


ning his lower parts, but did not reach his vitals, The 


fire was increaſcd, but the wind {till blew it away 

ſrom reaching up to him, fo that he was long in tor- 

ments. The laſt words he was heard utter, were, 

Lord Jg receive my /pirit ! One of his hands droge 
* | 
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ped off before he died, wich the other he contiaued 
ſtriking upon his breaſt, and was in all near Ps 
ters of an hour burning. | t 

Next to theſe, Mr. Sanders was ee oy. 
ſuffered at Coventry, When he was led to the ſtake, 
a pardon was offered to him, but he ſaid, he nerer 
would retra& the principles he had learned and taught 
from the holy bible. When he came to the ſtake he 
embraced it and ſaid, 1//clcome the croſs of Chriſt ,wel- 
come everlaſting life, and then was burnt. 

Next to him followed Dr. Taylor. When he was 
brought to the ſtake, he told the people he had taught 
them nothing but God's holy word, and was now 

come to ſeal the truth of his doctrine with his blood, 
As the faggots were laying about him, one threw a 
faggot at his head; but all that be ſaid was, Friend, 
1 have harm enough, what needs that? This happen - 
ed on the ninth of February, in the year of our Lord, 
ane thouſand five hundred and fifty five, 

Bradford was alſo condemned at the ſame time, 
but his execution was reſpited ; and after the con- 
demnation of theſe men, fix others were apprehend- 
ed for hereſy. By this, Gardiner, who was a migh- 
ty prompter to theſe perſecutions, ſaw that what he 


expected did not follow. He thought a few ſevere 


inſtances would have turned the whole nation, but 
finding himſelf diſappointed, he would act no more in 
their condemnation, but left it wholly to biſhop Bon- 
ner, who undertook it chearfully, being naturally ſa- 
vage and brutal, and retaining deep reſentment fot 
what had befallen him in king Edward's time. 

The whole nation was amazed at theſe violent and 
cruel proceedings, and was terrified at the burning 
men only for their conſciences, without any other 
thing ſo much as pretended againſt them; ſo that no 
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the Fri of the two religions ſhewed itſelf. Ia king 


Edward's reign, the papiſts were only put out of their 
benefices, or at moſt impriſoned, and of theſe there 


uere very few inſtances; but now barbarous and in- 


human perſecutions muſt be raiſed, only ſor their o- 


pinions. | 
After ſome Na” I T homas Tomphins was burnt 


in Smithfield for denying the corporal preſence in the 


ſacrament. The next that ſuffered was one Milliam 


Blunter of Brentwood, an apprentice pineteen years 
old: Bonner offered him forty pounds ſterling if he 

would change, but that not prevailing, he was con- 
demned and . burnt. After the, execution. of many 
others, Brad/o1d, who had been condemned before, 
was at length brought to the (take, with one Jobn 
Lea/e, an apprenuce. Bradſoid took a taggot in his 
hand, and killing it, expreſſed great joy in his ſuffer- 
ings; but the theriff not allowing him to tpeak to the 
people, he embraccd his fcllow- jufferet, praying him 
to be of good comfort, tor they ſliould tup with Chriſt 
that night, His lalt words were, Strait is the gate, 


and narrow is the way thal lcadeth unto life, and jew 


there be that find it. 

It would be tedious to give a particular account of 
the many who ſuffered upon this occalion :- patling 
therefore the reit, we ſhall mention thele three mar- 
tyrs, Ridley, Latimer and Crane r. 

Ridley was biſhop ot London, and Latimer biſtiop 
of Morceſter. they ſuffered together at Oxford. 
When they came to the ſtake, they embraced one an- 
other with great affection; Ridley ſaying to Latimer, 
Be of good heart, brother, for God will either Mage 
the fury of the flame, or enable us to endure it. La- 
timer ſaid to Ridley, Be of good com fort, awe Shall. this 
day 1b ſuch a candle in England, as I truſt by God's 
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grace rhall never be put out. Thus died theſe tuo 
excellent men; the one for his ptety, learning ang 
ſolid judgment reckoned among the ableſt reformers; 
and the other, for the plain ſimplicity of his life, e · 
ſteemed a truly primitive chriſtian and biſhop. -- 

© Cranmer, who had been archbiſhop of Conterbany 
was brought alone to the ſtake. He had been teiz- 


ed, and ſeduced to ſign a recantation ; but he ſoon 


repented of that fact. and in deteſtation of it, he held 


his right hand in the flames, till it was quite burnt a - 


way before the reſt of his body. 


Err rs 


The Story of ERsEINE and FREEPORT, 


HERE were two boys at We/tmin/ter ſchool, 

whoſe names were Erskine and Freeport, Er- 
line was of a ſoft and timorous, but Freeport of a 
bold and hardy diſpoſition. It happened one day, 


that Ers&ine, by ſome accident, tore a piece of a cur- 
tain which divided one part of the ſchool from the 0- 
ther. As the chief maſter was extreamly ſevere, the 


poor boy, well knowing, when the maſter came in, 


that he would moſt certainly be laſhed, was ſeized 


with a ſudden panick, and fell a crying and trembling. 


He was obſerved by-his comrades. and particularly 


by Freep3rt, who immediately came up to him, de- 


firing him not to be concerned, and generouſly pro- 


miſed to take the blame upon himſelf. As he pro- 


miſed, ſo he performed, and was whipt for the fault 
accordingly. When theſe two boys were grown up 
to men, in the reign of king Charles the fiiſt of g- 
land, the civil war betwixt the king and parliament 


n 
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_ out, in which they were on oppolite ſides. Free- 
ort was a captain of the king's army, Ers&ine a judge 


appointed by the parliament. In an action betwixt 
the king's and parhament's. army, the king's army 
was defeated, and captain Freepert taken priſoner. 
The parliament ſent judge Erikine to take trial of 
the priſoners, among whom was his once generous 
ſchool- fellow Freeport. They had been ſo long ſe- 
parated, they could not know one another's faces, ſo 
„that judge Ers4ine was upon the point of condemning 
all the priſoners without diſtinction ; but when their 
names were read over before pronouncing of ſentence, 
he heard his friend Freeport named, and, looking at- 
tentively in his face, asked him if ever he had been 
at Meſtminſter ſchool ? he anſwered he had: Erckine 
ſaid no more, but immediately ſtopt proceeding. rode 
up to London, and, in a few days, returned with a 
1 pardon ia his pocket for captain Freeport. 


A SE SESEDE 


The Story of ALIBAEUS the Perfitun 


IH A-ABBAS king of Perſia, was determined 
to remove himſelf a while from his court, and 
to go privately through the country, that he might 
behold the people in their natural fimplicity and li- 
berty. He took only one courtier with him, to whom 


he faid, *1 am ignorant of the real manners of men, 


“every thing that approaches me is diſguiſed: tis 
*art and not nature that we ſee is courts: I am 


9 therefore reſolved to know what a rural life is, to 
ö ſtudy that kind of men who are ſo much deſpiled, 
, vi airs yet ſeem to be the prop of human ee ; 
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I am weary of ſeeing nothing but courtiers who ob. 


* ſerve me only to over- reach me with their flatte · 
© ries; I mult go ſee the labourers and ſhepherds who 
do not know me. With this reſolution he ſet out, ang 
paſſed with his confident through ſeveral country vil- 
lages, where he ſaw the inhabitants dancing and play- 
ing, and enjoying their innocent diverſions, and was 
extreamly well pleaſed to obſerve ſuch cheap and 
tranquil pleaſures at ſuch a diſtance from court. Be- 
ing one day very braun with a long walk, he put in 
for dinner at one of theſe humble cottages : but he 
then thought their coarſe food more agreeable to the 
Palate, than all the exquiſite diſhes which were fery- 
ed at his own table. As he was croſſing a flowery 
meadow, watered with a ſmall rivulet, he perceived a 
young ſhepherd beneath the ſhade of an elm, playing 
on a pipe, near his feeding flock. Upon enquiry he 
found his name was Alibæus, whoſe parents lived in a 
village hard by it, He was beautiful, but not effe- 
minate; lively, but not wild; unconſcious of his own 
| clara; never dreaming that in any reſpect he differ- 
ed from the ſhepherds around him, though without e- 
dueation his reaſon had enlarged itſelf in a ſurpifling 
manner. The king, having entered into converfati- 


on with him. was charmed with his diſeourſe. for by 


him he was freely informed of ſome things concerning 
the ſtate of the people, which a king cannot learn 
from the croud of flatterers that ſurround him. Some- 
times he would ſmile at the ingenuous ſimplicity of 
the youth, who ſpoke out his mind, without ſparing 
any one in his anfwers. I ſee plainly, fays the mo- 
 * narch, turning to the courtier, that nature is no leſs 
c pleaſing in the loweſt, than in the higheſt itate of 
| © life : never did a prince's ſon appear more amiable 
than this young man who now follows the {hecp- 


- 


* care to prejudice againſt Alibeus. They whiſ- 
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«Who would not be happy, had they a ſon ſo beau- 


e tifal, ſo lovely, and ſo ſenſible as this youth? I am 


' reſolved his mind ſhall be duly improved by a ty 
and liberal education.” 
Accordingly the king took 8 along with him; 


he was taught to read, write and ſing, and aue 


in all thoſe arts and ſciences that can adorn the mind 


of man, Art firſt he was dazzled with the ſplendor of 


the court, and his ſudden change of fortune had ſome 
little effect upon his mind and temper. Inſtead of his 
crook, his pipe, and ſhepherd's weeds, he wore a pur- 


ple zarment embroidered with gold, and a turbant en- 


iched with precious ſtones, It was not long till he 
accompliſhed himſelf in ſuch a manner, as to be ca- 
pable of the moſt ſerious affairs, and to obtain his ma- 
ſter's entire confidence ; who finding Alibeus had an 


exquiſite taſte for every thing curious and magnificent, 


rave him at laſt an office very conſide able in Perſfa, 
namely, that of keeper of all the jewels and precious 
furniture belonging to the king. | 

Daring the life of the great Cha- Alba, Alibeus 
grew daily more in favour: yet as he advanced in age, 
he called to mind his former quiet ard retired con- 


dition, and often regreted the loſs of it. O happy 
days! would he ſometimes cry, innocent days! days 
in which | taſted the moſt pure joys, accompanied 


* with no danger : days, than which none can be more 
" pleaſant 3 he who deprived me of you by giving me 
*all my riches, has taken from me all L had: happy, 


* thrice happy they. who never know the miſeries of a 


* court!” Miſenies, which indeed he himſelf Was in A 
little time after made ſenſible of. 

Cha Abbas his good old maſter dying, was ſucceed» 
ed by his ſon Cha- Sephi, whom fome envious courtiers 
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| Prred in his ear, that he had made an ill uſe of the 


conſidence the late king repoſed in him, that he had 


heaped up immenſe riches, and embezzled many valu- 


able things intruſted to his keeping. Ca- Sephi was 
young enough to make him too credulous, and had ya. 
nity enough to imagine he could reform ſeveral of his 
_ father's actions. | 

For a pretence of turning him out of his place, by 
the advice of his envious courtiers, he ordered Alilæ. 
25 to bring him a ſeymitar ſet with diamonds, which 
the old king was wont to wear in battle, Cha- 4bbas 
had formerly ordered the diamonds to be taken out, 
and Alibeus proved it was done by the king's order, 
before he was in poſſeſſion of the office. When his e · 
nemies found that would not do, they perſuaded Cha- 
Sephi to command VJibæus to give an exact inventory, 
within a fortnight's time, of all that he had under his 
care. At the fortnight's end the king deſired to ſee 
every thing himſelf. Alibæus opened every door and 
cheſt, and ſhewed him every thing that was under his 
Every thing was clean, and carefully ranged 
in its proper place, and nothing was wanting. The 
king, ſurprized to ſee ſo much exactneſs and order e- 
very where, was almoſt reconciled to Alibeus; when 
at the end of a great gallery filled with precious fur- 


'niture, he ſaw an iron door, on which there were 


three great locks, His courtiers ſuggeſted to him, 
that within that door was hid all the valuable trea- 
ſure he had robbed his father of. The king in a great 
paſſion commanded the door to be opened immedate- 


ly. Alibens threw himſelf at his feet, conjuring him 


by the immortal gods, not to take from him all he had 
valuable upon earth It is not juſt, ſays he, that in 
© a moment's time I ſhould Joſe. all I poſſeſs, after ha- 
* ring faithfully ſerved the king, your father ſo long. 
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Take every thing elſe from me, only leave me what 
(is here? This only increaſed the king's ſuſpici- 
ons, and cauſed him to redouble his threats, till at 
aft Alibrus obeyed, Having the keys at hand, he 
anlocked it himſelf: but how ſurprized were all pre- 
kt, when they ſaw nothing but the crook, the pipe, 
and the ſhepherd's cloaths which he had formerly uſ- 
cd, and which he often vilited, Icft he ſhould forget 
is former condition! * Behold, great king, ſaid he, 
the precious remains of my tormer happineſs, which 
© neither fortune nor your power can take from me. 
* Behold the treaſure which will enrich me, after all 
© your endeavours to make me poor. Thoſe are ſo- 
„lid riches, which ſhall never fail me Riches which 
' will keep thole innocent and happy, who can be 
contented with {imple neceſſaries, and never trouble 
' themſelves about ſuperfluous things. O you dear 
implements of a plain but Elefled life! You only 1 
love, and with you am reſolved to live and die. Ves, 
great king, I freely return you every thing, and will 
' preſerve only what J poſſeſt, when the king yaus fa- 
* ther by his liberality brought me to court.“ The 
king a little recovered from his ſurpriſe, was perſua- 
ded of ,{/ib.cus innocence, and enraged againſt rhe 
courtiers, who had endeavoured to deceive him, he 
baniſhed them from his preſence. ibu became 
his chief miniſter, and was intruſted with the moſt ſe- 
cret and moſt important affairs; but every day he vi- 
ited his pipe, his crook, and his weeds, leſt the in- 
conſtancy of fortune ſhould rob him of bus malter's 
farour. He died in a good old age, without allowing 
any of his enemies to be puniſhed, or neapiog up any 
riches ; having left his relations juſt enough to ſup- 
port them in the condition of ſhepherds, which of all* 
others he thought the ſafeſt and happieſt. 
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 PDIG ESI SITE TEETER 

rern 
From Mr. Gar to Mr. tt, 


Stanton-Harcourt, 9 Aug. 1718. 


HE only news you can expect to have from me 

here is news from heaven, for I am quite out 

of the world, and there is ſcarce any thing can reach 
me except the noiſe of thunder, which undoubtedly 
you have heard too. We have read in old authors, 
of high towers levelled by it to the ground, while 
the humble vallies have efcaped : the only thing that 
is proof againſt it is the laurel, which however I take 
to be no great ſecurity to the brains of modern au- 
thors, But to let you ſee that the contrary to this 


often happens, I muſt acquaint you that the higheſt 


and moſt extravagant heap of towers in the univerſe, 
which is in this neighbourhood, ſtands (till undefaced, 
While a cock of barley in our next field have been 
conſumed to aſhes. Would to Cod that this heap of 
bailey had been all that had perithed ! for unhappily 
beneath this little ſhelter ſar two much more conſtant 
lovers, than ever were found in romance under the 
made of a beech tree. ohn Hewit was a well fet 
man of about five and twenty; Sarah Drew might 
be rathet called comely than beautiful, and was a- 
bout the lime age: they had paſſed through the va- 
11005 labours of the year together with the greateſt 


ſatis faction; if ſhe milk'd, 'twas his morning and e- 


vening care to bring the cows to her hand, It was 
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but laſt fi that he bought her a preſent of green ſ ſilk 
ſor her ſtraw hat; and the poeſy on her ſilver ring 
vas of his chuſing. Their love was the talk of the 
whole neighbourhood ; for ſcandal never affirm'd that 
they had any other views than the Jawful poſſeſſion 
of each other in marriage. It was that very morn- 
ing that he had obtained the conſent of her parents, 
and it was but till the next week that they were to 
wait to be happy. Perhaps in the intervals of their 
work, they were now talking of their wedding-cloaths, 
and John was ſuiting ſeveral ſorts of poppies and field - 
flowers to her complexion to chuſe her a knot for 
the wedding day. While they were thus buſied, 
(it was on the laſt of July, between two and three in 
the afternoon) the clouds grew black, and ſuch a 
ſtorm of lightning and thunder enſued, that all the 
labourers made the beſt of their way to what ſhelter 
the trees and hedges afforded. Sarah was frighten- 
ed, and fell down in a ſwoon on a heap of barley, 
fobn. who never ſeparated from her, fat down by her 
ſide, having raked together two or thice heaps, the 


better to ſecure her from the ſtorm, Immediately. 


there was heard ſo loud a crack, as if heaven had 
ſplit alunder; every; one was ſolicitous for the ſafety 
of his neighbour, and called to one another through- 


out the field. No anſwer being returned to thoſe who 
called to our lovers, they ſtept to the place where 


they lay ; ; they perceived the barley all in a ſmoke, 
and then ſpied this faithſul pair, John with one arm 


about Sarah's neck, and the other held over her, as 


to ſcreen her from the lightening. They were both 

ſtruck in this tender poſture, Sarab's left eye-brow 

was ſinged, and there appeared a black ſpot on her 

breaſt; her lover was all over black, but not the leaſt 

f gn of life were found in either. Attended by their 
| U 2 
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melancholy companions they were conveyed to the 
town, and the next day interred in Stanton-Harcaurt ou 
church- yard. My Lord Harcourt, at Mr, Pope's and ch. 
my requeſt, has cauſed a ſtone to be placed over then, MW 
upon condition, that we ſhould furaiſh the epitaph, de 
which 1s as follows : | ol 


When eaſtern lovers feed the funeral fire, 


On the ſame pile the faithful pair expire fc 
Here pitying heaven that virtue mutual found, 0 
And blaſted both, that it might neither wound. f 
Hearts ſo ſincere, th'Almighty ſaw well pleas'd, q 
Sent his own lightning, and the victims ſciz'd. p 
But my lord is apprehenſive the country people will : 
not underſtand this; and Mr. Pope ſays, heil make 0 

one with ſomething of ſcripture in it, and with as little 
poetry as Hopkins and Sternhaild. 
| I am, c. f 


NEL if 


The Ixr PORT ANC E of the early Cuoict 
of a CALLING, and Perſeverance in it. 


T is never without very melancholy reflections, that 
we can obſerve the miſconduct or miſcarriage of 
thoſe men, who ſcem, by the force of underſtanding 
or extent of knowledge, exempted from the general 
frailties of human nature, and privileged from the com- 
mon infelicities of life. Though the world is crouded 
with ſcenes of calamity, we look for the moſt part up- 
on the general maſs of wretchedneſs with very Hittlc 
regard ; and fix our eyes upon the ſtate of particular 


the 
court 
$8 and 
hem, 
aph, 


will 
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. the eminence of their qualities marks 


out from the multitude : as, in reading an account of 


the battle, we ſeldom reflect on the vulgar heaps of 


laughter but follow the hero, with our whole at- 
tention, through all the varieties of his fortune, with- 
out a thought of the thouſands that are falling round 
him. 
With the ſame kind of anxious veneration I have, 
for many years, been making obſervations on the life 
of Polyphilus ; a man whom all his acquaintances have, 
from his firſt appearance in the world, feared for the 
quickneſs of his diſcerament, and admired for multi- 
plicity of attainments ; but whoſe progreſs in life, 
and whoſe uſefulneſs to mankind, has perhaps been 
hindered by the ſuperfluity of his knowledge, and the 
celerity of his mind. 

 Polzphilus, was remarkable at the ſchool for ſurpaſ- 
ſing all his companions, without any viſible applica» 
tion; and at the univerſity was diſtinguiſhed equally 
for his ſucceſsful progreſs, as well through the rough 


and thoroy mazes of ſcience, as the ſmooth and flow» 
ing paths of politer literature; without any ſtrict con- 


fnement to hours of ſtudy, or any remarkable for- 
bearance of the common amuſements of young men. 

When Polyphilus was at the age in which men u- 
fually chuſe their profeſſion, and prepare to enter into 
a public character, every academical cye was fixed up- 


on bim; and all were curious to enquire, what this 
univerſal genius would fix upon for the employment 


of his life: and no doubt was made, but that he 
would leave all his cotemporaries behind him; and 
mount to the higheſt honours of that claſs in which 
he ſhould inliſt himſelf, without thoſe delays and 
pauſes which mult be always endured by meaner abt 
ities, 
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Polypbilus, though by no means infolent or aſſum- 
ing, had been ſufficiently encouraged, by uninterrupted 
ſucceſs, to place great confidence in his own parts ; ang 
was not below his-companions in the indulgence of his 
hopes, and expectation of the aſtoniſhment with which 
the world would be ſtruck. when firſt his luſtre ſhould 
break out upon it; nor could he help (for whom does 
not conſtant flattery intoxicate ?) to join ſometimes in 
the mirth of his friends, at the ſudden diſappearance 
of thoſe, who, having ſhone a while, and drawn the 


eyes of the public upon their feeble luſtre, were now 


doomed to fade away before him. 


It is natural for a man, to catch advantageous no · 
tions of the condition, which thoſe with whom he con- 


verſes are ſtriving to attain. Polyphilus, in a ramble 
to London, fell accidentally among the phyſicians ; and 
was ſo much pleaſed with the proſpect of turning phi- 
!loſophy to profit and fo highly delighted with a new 
theory of fevers, which darted into his imagination, 
and which after having conſidered it a few hours. he 


found himſelf able to maintain againſt all the advocates 


for the ancient ſyſtem, that he reſolved to apply him- 
ſelf to anatomy, botany, and chymiſtry and to leave 
no part unconquered, either of the animal, mineral, or 
vegetable kingdoms. | | 

He therefore read authors, conſtru cted ſyſtems, and 
tried experiments. But unhappily, as he was going 
to fee a new plant in flower at Chel/ea, he met, in 
croſſing Weſtminſter to take water, the chancellor 
coach. He had the curioſity to follow him into the 


hall; where a remarkable cauſe happened to be tried; 


and found himſelf able to produce ſo many arguments, 
which the lawyers had omitted on both ſides, that he 


determined to quit phyſic for a profeſſion, in which 
he found it would be fo eaſy to excel; and which 


pro 
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promiled higher honours and larger profits, without 
melancholy attendance upon miſery, mean ſubmiſſion 
to pecviſhneſs, and continual n of reſt and 
pleaſur e. 

He immediately W ah in the Temple, 
bought a common place book, and confined himſcif 
for ſome months to the peruſal of the ſtatutes, year- 
books, pleadings, and reports, He was a conſtant 
hearer of the proceedings, in the courts, and began to 
put caſes with reaſonable accuracy. But he ſoon 
diſcovered, by conſidering the fortune of lawyers, that 
preferment was not to be got by acuteneſs, learning 
and el:-quence. He was perplexed by the ablurdities 
of attorneys, and nuſrepreſentations made by his cli- 
ents of their own cauſes; by the uſcleſs anxiety of 
one, and the inceſſant importanity of another. He 
began to repent oi having devoted himſelf to a ſtady, 
which was ſo narrow ia its comprchenſion which could 
never Carry his name to any other country; and 
thought it unworthy of a man of parts, to ſell his life 
only for money. the barrenneſs of his fellow ſtu- 
dents forced him generally into other company, at his 
hours of entertainment; and, among the varieties of 


conver ſation through which his curioſity was daily 


wandering, he, by chance, mingled at a tavern with 


ſome intelligent officers of the army. A wan of let- 


ters was eas dazzled with the gaiety of their ap- 


pearance, and ſottened into kindacts by the politeneſs 
of their addrels. He there ore cultivated this new 


acquaintance; and when he ſaw how 1cadily they 
found, in every place, admiſſion and regard, and how 
familiarly they mingled with every rank and order of 
men, he began to tee] his heart beat for military ho- 
nours; and wondered how the prejudices of the uni- 
reifity ſhould make him fo long inſenſible of that ame 
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bition, which has fired ſo many hearts in every age; 
and negligent of that calling which is, above all othets, 
univerſally and unvariably illuſtrious, and which pives 
even tothe exterior appearance of its profeſſors, a dig. 
nity and freedom unknown to the reſt of mankind. 
Theſe favourable impreſſions were made ſtill deep. 
er by his converſation with ladies ; whoſe regard for 
ſoldiers he could not obſerve, without wiſhing himſelf 
one of that happy fraternity to which the female 
world ſeemed to have devoted all their charms and 
their kindneſs. The love of knowledge, which was 
ſtill his predominant inclination was gratified by the 
recital of adventures, and accounts of foreign coun- 
tries; and therefore he thought there was no way of 
life in which all his views could ſo completely con- 
center, as in that of a {oldicr, In the art of war he 
thought it not difficult to excel, having obferved his 
new friends not very much verſed in the principles of 
tacticks or fortification: and therefore he ſtudied all 
the military writers both ancient and modern; and, 
in a ſhort time, could tell how to have gained every 
remarkable battle that has been loft from the begin- 
ning of the world. He often ſhewed. at table, how 
Alexander ſhould have been checked in his conqueſts, 
what was the fatal error at Pharſalia, how Charles 
of Sweden might have eſcaped his ruin at Pultowa 
and Mariborough might have been made to repent his 
temerity at Blenheim. He entrenched armies upon 
paper, ſo that no ſuperiority of numbers could force 
them; and modelled in clay many impregnable for- 
treſſes on which all the preſent arts of attack would 
be exhauſted without effect. | 
Polyphilus in a ſhort time obtained a commiſſion ; 
but before he could rub off the ſolemnity of a ſcho- 


lar, and gain the true air of military vivacity, a war 
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was declared, and forees ſent to en continent. Here 
Polyphilus unhappily found, that ſtudy alone would 
not make a ſoldier: for, being much accuſtomed to 
think, the ſenſe of danger ſank into his mind, and he 
felt at the approach of any action that terror which a 
ſentence of death would have brought upon him. He 
ſaw, that, inſtead of conquering their fears, the en- 
deayour of his gay friends was only to eſcape them : 
but his philoſophy chained his mind to its object; and 
rather loaded him with ſhackles, than furniſhed him 
with arms. He however ſuppreſſed his miſery iu ſi- 
lence, and paſſed through the campaign with honour ; 
but ſound himſelf utterly unable to ſupport another. 

He then had recourſe again to his books, and con- 

: tinued to range from one ſtudy to another. As I u- 

ſually viſit him once a month, and am admitted to him 

| without previous notice, I have found him within this 
laſt half-year decyphering the Chine/e language, mak- 
ing a farce, collecting a vocabulary of the obſolete 

terms of the Engliſh law, writing an enquiry concer- 
ning the ancient Corinthian braſ;, and forming a new 
ſcheme of the variations of the needle. 

Thus is this powerful genius, which might have ex- 
tended the ſphere of any. ſcience, or benefited the 
world in any profeſſion, diſſrpated in a boundleſs va- 
riety, without any profit to others or himſelf. He 
makes ſudden erruptions into the regions of know- 
ledge, and ſees all obſtacles give way before him; but 
he never ſtays long enough to compleat his conqueſt, 
to eſtabliſh laws, or briog away the ſpoils. 

Such is often the folly of thoſe men whom nature 
has enabled to obtain {il and knowledge on terms ſo 
eaſy, that they have no ſenſe of the value of the ac- 
quiſition; who are qualified to make ſuch ſpeedy pro- 
greſs in learning, that they think themſelves at liberty a 
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to loiter in the way; and often, by turning aſide after 
every new object, like Atalanta, loſe the race to 
flower competitors, who preſs diligently forward. and 
whoſe force is directed to a ſingle point, 

IT have often thought them happy that have 1580 
fixed, from the firſt dawn of thought, in a determina- 
tion to ſome ſtate of life, by the choice of one whoſe 
authority may preclude caprice, and whofe influence 
may prejudice them in the favour of his opinion. The 
general precept of conſulting the genius, is of little 
uſe, unleſs we are told how the genius can be known, 

If it is to be diſcovered only by experiment, life will 
be loſt before the reſolution can be fixed; if any o- 
ther indications are to be found, they may perhaps 
be very early diſcerned. At leaſt, if to miſcarry in an 


attempt be a proof of having miſtaken the direction of 


of the genius, men appear not leſs frequently deceiv- 
ed with regard to themſelves than to others: and 
therefore no one has much reaſon to complain, that 
his life was planned ont by friends; or to be confi- 
dent, that he ſhould either have had more honour or 


happineſs by being abandoned to the chance of his own 


fancy. 

It was ſaid of the learned Sa nderſan, that when he 
was preparing his lectures, he heſitated ſo much, and 
rejected ſo often, that at the time of reading he was 
often forced to produce, not what was beſt, but what 
happened to be at hand. This will be the ſtate of e- 
very man, who, in the choice of his employment, ba- 
lances all the arguments on every fide. The compli- 
cation is fo intricate, the motives and obje tions ſo nu- 
merous; there is fo much play for the imagination, 
and ſo much remains in the power of others, that rea- 
ſon is forced at laſt to reſt in neutrality, the deciſion 
devolves into the hands of chance ; and after a great 
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part of life ſpent in enquiries which can never be re- 
ſolved, the reſt muſt often paſs in repenting the unne- 
ceſſary delay; and can be uſefal to few other pur- 
poſes, than to warn others againſt the ſame folly; and 
to ſhew, that of two ſtates of life equally conſiſtent 
with religi gion and virtue, he who chuſes earlieſt, and 
perſeveres 1 in it, chuſes beſts 
It is therefore of the utmoſt importance, that all 
who have any intention of doing well for themſelves 
or others, and acquired a reputation ſuperior to the 
common names, which are hourly ſinking into obli- 
yion, and ſwept away by time among the refuſe of 
fame, ſhould add to their reaſon and ſpirit the power 
of perſiſting in their purpoſes; ſince all the perfor- 
mances of human art, at which we look with praiſe 
or wonder, are inſtances of the reſiſtleſs force of per- 
ſeverance, It is by this that the quarry becomes a 
pyramid, and that diſtant countries are united with 
canals. If a man was to compare the effect of a ſingle 
ltroke of the pick ax, or of one impreſſion of the 
ſpade, with the general deſign and laſt effect, he mY 
would be overwhelmed by the ſenſe of their diſpro- x 8 
portion: Yet thoſe petty operations, inceſſantly con- | 1 
tioued, at laſt ſurmount the greateſt difficulties; and 19 
mountains are levelled, and oceans bounded, by the 
lende force of human beings. | 
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Some of the remarkable SpEECHESs of the ber 
moſt famous Perſons, < 
Remulus was choſen king; and Rome was governed 1 

- by kings for upwards of 240 years, till the expul- g 
ſion of Farguin the 24, which was occaſioned by ſha 
his ſon Sextus ravithing Lucretia, the wife of Cel. afte 
{atirius, a noble Reman. Lucretia, upon receiving ſhal 
this injury, ſent for her husband, who was then in ſtan 
the camp at. .{rdea with Las quin, and for ſeveral of 180 

his friends, and having informed them of the out- | 
rage ſhe had received, and engaged them to re- ak 
venge it, {tabbed herſelf to the heart, and died be- tric 
fore them. The Romans had long groaned under 1s 2 
the tyranny and cruelties of the Tarquiut, and were nec 

therefore glad to lay hold on fo flagrant and out- 0 
rageous an inſult, to ſhake off their yoke. The fa- 5 
mous F«nius Brutus, who for ſome reaſons had tha 
maſked himſelf, and concealed great talents, under wh 
the appearance of idiotiſm, ſuddenly threw off his cor 
diſguiſe 3 and going near to the dying lady, drew arid 
the poynard out of her boſom, and thewing it all 1 
bloody to the aſſembly, to their great aſtoniſhment, $4 
thus addreſſed them. e of 
: | Ta, 
ES, noble lady, I ſwear by this blood, which tak 
was once ſo pure, and which nothing but royal fea 
villainy could have polluted, that Iwill purſue Luct- fell 
us Tarquinius the proud, his wicked wife, and their Got 
children with fire and ſword ; nor will I ever ſuffer Th 
any of that family, or of any other whatlocver to be off 
king in Rome : Ye gods. I call you to witneſs this my m0 
oath ! — There, Romans, tuin your cyes to that ſad edi 
ſpectacle the daughter of Lucretius, Collatinus wife, - 
ſhe died by her own hand, See there a noble lady, * 


whom the luit ot a 14r44imz reduced to the neceſſity 
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if becoming her own executioner, to atteſt her inno- 
cence. Hoſpitably entertained by her as a kinſman 
of ker huſband's, Sextus, the perfidious guelt, became 
ber brutal raviſher. The chaſte, the generous La- 


7r2tia could not ſurvive the inſult, Glorious woman! 


But once only treated as a ſlave, the thought lite no 


longer to be endured. Lucretia, a woman, diſdained 
z life that depended on a tyrant's will; and ſhall we, 
ſhall men with ſuch an example before our eyes, and 
after five and twenty ycars of ignominious ſervitude, 
ſhall we, through a fear of dying, defer one ſingle in- 
tant co aſſert our liberty? No, Romans, now is the 
tine ; the favourable moment we have ſo long wait- 
ed for, is come. Targuin is not at Rome. The Pa- 
tricians are at the head of the enterprize. The city 


—— 


is abundantly provided with men, arms, and all things 


necefſary. There is nothing wanting to ſecure the 
ſuccels, if our own courage does not fail us. And 
ſhall thoſe warriors, who have ever been ſo brave 


when foreign enemies were to be fubdued, or when 


conqueſts were to be made to gratify the ambition 
and avarice of Targuin, be then only cowards, when 
they are to deliver themſelves from ſlavery? Some 
of you are perhaps intimidated by the army which 
Targain + commands. The ſoldiers, you imagine, will 
take the part of their general. Baniſh ſo groundleſs a 


fear, The love of liberty is natural to all meu. Your 


ſello w- citizens in the camp feel the weight of oppreſ- 
fon with as quick a ſenſe as you that are in Rome, 
They will as eagerly ſeize the occaſion of throwing 
off the yoke. But Jet us grant there may be ſome a- 


mong them, who through baſeneſs of ſpirit, or a bad 
education, will be diſpoſed to favour the tyrant. The 


number of theſe can be but ſmall, and we have means 
uff cient in our hands torcduce them to reaſon. They 
on 
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have left us hoſtages more dear to them than life, 

Their wives, their children, their fathers, their mo. 

thers, are here in the city. Courage, Romany, the 

gods are for us; thoſe gods, whoſe temples and al. 

tars the impious Targquin has profaned by ſacrifice 

and libations made with polluted hands, polluted with 

blood, and with numberleſs unexpiated crimes, com- 

mitted againſt his ſubjects. Ye gods, who protected 

i our fore-fathers, ye genii, who watch for the preſer- 

vation and glory of Rome, do you inſpire us with cou- 

rage and unanimity in this glorious cauſe, and we will 

to our laſt breath defend your worſhip from all pro- 
fanation. | 1 1 5 
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Theſe are the ſpeeches of two great generals, at the 
head of their armies, before an engagement. It 
was at the beginning of the ſecond Punic war, that 
Hannibal the Carthaginian general made that ſur- 

| prizing march over the Apr with his army, and en- 
1 tered Italy. He was met near the banks of the 
i" Po by Publius Scipin, with the Roman army. 
The two generals are ſaid to have conceived a high 
opinion of each other. Hannibal's name had been 
long renowned; and that cite mutt be a captain 
of eminent worth, the Carthaginian had well con- 
cluded, from the Romans having choſen him, pre- 
ferable to all others, to be his opponent. But this 
mutual impreſſion was become much ſtronger, by 
the hardy enterprize of the one to march over the 
Alps and the happy execution of it; and the ex- 
peditious courage of the other in coming from the 
banks of the /0/onz, to meet him, at the toot of 
thoſe mountains. But Scipio, who was but new! 
appointed their general, thought proper to aſſemb 
his ſoldiers before the engagement, and endea- 

voured to animate their courage by the following 
words, | 
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7ERE you, ſoldiers, the ſame army which J 
had with me ia Gaul, I might well forbear 
ſying any thing to you at this time. For what oc- 
cation could there be to uſe exhortation to a cavalry, 
that had ſo ſignally vanquiſhed the ſquadrons of the 

enemy upon the Rhone, or to legions, by whom that 
ſame enemy flying before them to avoid a battle, did 
in effe& contels themſAves conquered ? But as theſe 

troops, having been inrolled for Spain, are there 
with my brother Cneius, making war under my auſpi- 

ces (as was the will of the ſenate and people of Rome) 

I, that you might have a cooſul for your captain a- 
gainſt Hannibal and the Carthaginiant, have freely 
offered myſelf for this war. You then have a new 
general, and I a new army. In this circumſtance a few 
words from ne to you will be neither improper nor un- 
ſeaſonable. And that you may not be unapprized of 
what ſort of enemies you are going to encounter, or 
of what is to be feared from them, they are the very 
ſame whom, in a former war, you vanquiſhed both 
by land and ſea; the ſame from whom you took Sici- 
V and Sardinia, and who have been theſe twenty 


years your tributaries. You will not, I preſume, 


march againſt theſe men with only that courage, with 


- which you are wont to face other enemies, but with 


2 certain anger and indignation, ſuch as you would 
feel, if you ſaw your ſlaves on a ſudden riſe up in arms 
againſt you, Conquered and enſlaved, it is not bold · 
nels, but neceſſity that urges them to battle: unleſs 
you can believe that thoſe who avoided fighting when 


their army was entire, have acquired better hope by 


the loſs of two thirds of their horſe and foot, in the 
paſſage of the Alps. 
But you heard perhaps, that, though they are few 
in number, they are men of ſtout hearts, and robuſt 
. 2 
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bodies. Heroes of ſuch ſtrength and vigour, as no. 


thing is able to reſiſt 


Mere effigies ! nay ſhadows 


of men! Wretches emaciated with hunger and be. 


numbed with cold! bruiſed and battered to pieces a- 


mong the rocks and craggy cliffs! their weapons 


broke, and their horſes weak and foundred! Such are 
the cavalry, and ſuch the infantry, with which you 
are going to contend ; not enemies, but the fragments 


of enemies, There is nothing which I mare appre- | 


dend, than that it will be thought, Hannibal was van- 
quiſhed by the 4/ps, before we had any conflict with 
him, Bat perhaps it was fitting that fo it ſhould be ; 
and that with a people and a leader, who had vio- 
lated leagues and covenants, the gods themſelves, 
without man's help, fhould begin the war, and bring 


it to a near concluſion ; and that we, who, next to the 


gods, have been injured and offended, ſhould happily 
finiſh what they have begun. I need not be in any 


fear, that you ſhould ſuſpect me of ſaying theſe things 


merely to encourage you, while inwardly I have dif- 


ferent ſentiments, # What hindred me from going in - 
ro Spain? that was my province; where I ſhould have 


had the Ieſs-dreaded 4/ar ubal, not Hannibal to deal 
with. But hearing as I paſſed along the coaſt of 
Gaul, of this enemy's march, I landed my troops, ſent 
the horſe forward, and pitched my camp upon the 
Rhone, A part of my cavalry encountered and de - 
feated that of the enemy; my infantry not being able 
to overtake theirs, which fled before us, I returned to 
my fleet, and with all the expedition I could uſe in ſo 
Jong a voyage by ſea and land, am come to meet them 
at the foot of the 4/ps, Was it then my inclination 
to avoid a conteſt with this tremendous Hannibal? 
And have I lit upon him only by accident and una- 
wares? Or am I come on purpoſe to challenge him 
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t the combate? I would gladly try, whether the 
earth, within theſe twenty years, has brought forth a 
new kind of Carthaginians, or whether they be the 
ſame ſort of men who fought at the Zgater; and 
whom, at Eryx, you ſuffered to redeem themſelves at 
eighteen denarii per head: whether this Hannibal, 
for labours and journeys, be, as he would be thought, 
the rival of Hercules or whether he be what his fa. 
ther left him, a tributary, a vaſſal, a ſlave of the Ro- 
nan people. Did not the conſciouſneſs of his wicked 
deed at Saguntum torment him, and make him deſ- 


perate, he would have ſome regard, if not to his con- 


quered country, yet ſurely to his own family, to his 
father's memory, to the treaty written with Amilcars 
own hand. We might have ſtarved them in Zryx ; 
we might have paſſed into Africa with our victorious 
fleet, and in a few days have deſtroyed Carthage, At 
their humble ſupplication we pardoned them; we re- 
leaſed them, when they were cloſely ſhut up without a 
poſſibility of eſcaping z we made peace with them when 
they were conquered. When they were diſtreſſed 
by the African war, we conſidered them, we treated 
them as a people under our protection. And what is 
the return they make us for all theſe favours? Under 
the conduct of a hare-brained young man, they come 


hither to overturn our ſtate, and lay waſte our coun- 


try.—I could with indeed, that it were not ſo; and 
that the war we are now engaged in concerned only 
our own glory, and not our preſervation. But the 
conteſt at preſent is not for the poſſeſſion of Sicily and 


Sardinia, but of Italy itſelf. Nor is there, behind us, 


another army which, if we ſhould not prove the con- 
hens may make head againſt our victorious ene- 
mics. There are no more Alpr for them to pals, 
which might give us leiſure to raiſe new forces. No, 
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ſoidiers, here you malt make your ſtand, as if vou 
were juſt now before the walls of Rome. Let every 
one reflect, that he is now to defend, not his own per- 
ſon alone, but his wife. his children, his helpleſs in- 
fants. Yet let not private conſideration alone poſſeſs 
our minJs; Jet us remember that the eyes of the 
ſenare and people of Rome are upon us, and that a; 
our force and courage ſhall now prove, ſuch will be 


the fortune of that city, and of the Roman empire, 
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Hannibal, on the other ſide, made uſe of a new kind 


of rhetoric to inſpire his ſoldiers with reſolution, 
He gave arms to ſeveral mountaineers whom he had 
taken priſoners in his paſſage over the 4/ps, and oro- 
| poſed to them to fight two and two to the death of 
one of them, in the fight of his army; promiſing 
liberty and a complete ſuit of armour, with a war- 
horſe, to ſuch of them as came off victorious. From 
the joy with which the priſoners accepted theſe 
conditions, and the ſentiments which Hannibal ob- 
ſerved in his troops on beholding theſe conflicts, he 


took occaſion to give them a more lively image of 


their preſent ſituation ; which Jaid them under the 


abſolute neceſſity of conquering or dying, His 


ſpeech was to this effect. 


T in the eſtimation of your own fortune, you will 

but bear the ſame mind which you juſt now did, in 
contemplating the fortune of others, the victory, ſol- 
diers, is ours. What you have ſeen, was not a mere 
ſhew for amuſement, but a repreſentation of your 
own real condition. I know not whether you or your 
priſoners be encompaſſed by fortune with the ſtricter 


bonds and neceſſities. Two ſeas encloſe you on the 


right and left z—not a ſhip to fly to for eſcaping. Be- 
fore you is the Po, a river broader and more rapid 
than the Rhone; behind you are the Alps, over which, 
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eren when your numbers were undiminiſhed, you 
were hardly able to force a paſſage. Here thea, ſol- 
diers, you nuſt either conquer or die, the very ſirſt 
hour you meet the enemy. But the ſame fortune 
which has thus laid you uader the neceſſity of fight - 

ing, has ſet before your eyes thoſe rewards of victo- 
ry, than which no men are ever wont to wiſh for 
greater from the inmortal gods. Should we by our 
valour recover only S:cily and Sardinia, which were 
raviſhed from our fathers, thoſe would be no inconſi- 
derable prizes. Yet, what are thoſe? ihe wealth of 
Rome, whatever riches ſhe has heaped together in the 
ſpoils of nations, all theſe, with the malters of them, 
will be yours. You have been long enough employ- 
ed in driving the cattle upon the vaſt mountains of 
Luſitunia and Celteberia; you have hitherto met with 
no reward worthy of the lavours and dangers you 

bave undergone, The time is now come to reap the 
full recom pence of your toilſome marches over fo ma- 
ny mountains and rivers, and through {0 many nati- 
ons, all of them in arms. This is the place, which 
fortune has appointed to be the limits of your labours; 
it is here that you will finiſh your glorious warfare, 
and receive an ample recompence of your compleated 
ſervice. For I would not have you imagine, that vice 
tory will be as difficult as the name of a Ra war 
is great and ſounding. It has often happened that 
a deſpiſed enemy has given a bloody battle. and the 
molt renowned kings and nations have by a ſmall force 
been overthrown. And if you but take away the glit- 
ter of the Roman name, what is there, wherein they 
may ſtand in competition with you? For (to ſay no- 
thing of your ſervice in war for twenty years together 
with ſo much valour and ſucceſs) from the very pil- 
lars of Hercules, from the ocean from the utmoſt 
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bounds of the earth, through ſo many warlike nations 
of Spain and Gaul, are you not come hither viqtori. 
ous? And with whom are you now to fight? With 
raw ſoldiers, an undiſciplined army, beaten, vanquiſh- 
ed. beſieged by the Cauli the very laſt ſummer, an 
army unknown to their leader, and unacquainted with 
him. 


—̃ who was born, 1 might almoſt ſay, 


but certainly brought up in the tent of my father, that 
moſt excellent general. ſhall I, the conqueror of Spain 


and Gaul, and not only of the Alpine nations, but, 
which is greater yet, of the Apt themſelves, ſhall I 


compare myſelf wirt this half- year captain? A Caps 
tain, before whom ſhould one place the two armies, 
without their enſigns, I am perſuaded he would not 
know to which of them he is conſul? I eſteem it no 
mall advantage, ſoldiers, that there is not one among 
you, who has not often. been an eye-witneſs of my 
exploits in war; not one. of whoſe valour I myſelf 


have not been a ſpectator, ſo as.to be able to name 


the times and places of his noble atchievements ; that 
with ſoldiers, whom I have a thouſand tines praiſed 
and rewarded, and whoſe pupil I was, before I be- 
came their general, I ſhall march againſt an army of 
men ſtrangers to one another. 

On what fide ſoever I turn my eyes, I behold all 
full of courage and ſtrength; a veteran infantry, a 


moſt gallant cavalry ; you, my allies, moſt faithful and 
valiant; you Carthaginians, whom not only your 


country's cauſe, butthe juſteſt anger impels to battle. 
The hope, the courage of aſſailants is always great - 
er, than of thoſe who act upon the defenſive. With 
hoſtile banners diſplay'd, you are come down upon 
Hah you bring the war. Grief, injuries, indignities, 
fire your minds, and fpur you forward to revenge 
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Firſt they demanded me; that I, your general ſhould 
be delivered up to them; next, all you, who had 
fought at the fiege of Saguntum:; and we were to be 
put to death by the extremeſt tortures. Proud and 
cruel nation} Every thing mult be yours, and at your 
diſpoſal ? You are to preſcribe to us, with whom we 


ſhall make war, with whom we ſhall make peace? You 


are to ſet us bounds; to ſhut us up within hills and 
rivers; but you, you are not to obſerve the limits 
which . yourſelves have fixed? paſs not the Iberus. 
What next? Touch not the Saguntines ; Saguntum 17 
upon the Iberus, move not a ſtep towards that city. Is 
it a ſmall matter then, that you have deprived us of 
our ancient poſſeſſions, Sicily and Sardinia ; you would 
have Spain too? Well, we ſhall yield Spain; and 
then—you will paſs into Africa. Will paſs, did I ſay? 


This very year they ordered one of their conſuls into 


Africa, the other into Spain. No, ſoldiers, there is 
nothing left for us but what we can vindicate with our 
ſwords. Come on then, Be men. The Romans 
may with more ſafety be cowards; they have their 
own country behind them, have places of refuge to fly 
to, and are ſecure ftom danger in the roads thither : 
but for Jeu, there is no middle fortune between death 
and victory. Let this be but well fixed in your minds, 
and once again, I ſay, you are Conquerors, 
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The two following ſpeeches are thoſe preceding the 
battle of Zama; which concluded the ſecond Panic 
war to the advantage of the Romans, after it had 
laſted x7 ycars, They are different from the two 
former as they relate to a treaty of peace. The 

two generals were Hannibal and the famous Scipio 
Africanus, ſon ot the former Scipio, An inter- 
view was delired by Hannibal, and agreed to by 
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Scipio. The place pitched upon was a large pf; 
between the two camps, entirely Open, 29g 
no ambuſh could be laid. The two generals rode 
thither, eſcorted by an equal number of guards: 
from whom ſeparating, and each attended only by 
an interpreter, they met in the mid-way. Both re- 
mained for a while filent, viewing each other with 


mutual admiration, Hannibal at length ſpoke 
thus, 


INC E fate has ſo ordained it, that I, who began 
the war, and who have been ſo often on the point 
of ending it by a complete conqueſt, ſhould now come 
of my own motion, to aſk a peace; I am glad that it 
is of you, Scipio. I have the fortune to aſk it, Nor 
will this be among the leaſt of your glories, that Har- 
rival, victorious over ſo many Roman generals, ſub- 
mitted at laſt to you. 
I could wiſh, that our fathers and we had confined 
our ambition within the limits, which nature ſeemed 
to have preſcribed to it; the ſhores of 4/7ica, and 
the ſhores of Italy. The gods did not give us that 
mind. On both ſides we have been ſo eager after fo- 
reign poſſeſſions, as to put our own to the hazard of 
war. Rome and Carthage have had, each in their turn, 
the enemy at their gates. But fince errors paſt may 
be more eaſily blamed than correRed, let it now be 
the work of you and me, to put an end, if poſlible, to 
the obſtinate contention. For my owa part, my years, 
and the expericnce I have had of the inſtability of 
fortune, inclines me to leave nothing to her determi- 
nation which reaſon can decide. But much I fear, 
Scipio, that your youth, your want of the like expe. 
rience, your uninterrupted ſucceſs, may render you a- 
verſe from the thoughts of peace. He whom for- 
tune has never failed, rarely reflects on her inconſtan - 
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7 cf Yet without recurring to former examples, my 
N own may perhaps ſuffice to teach you moderation; 1 
e In that ſame Hannibal, who, after my victory at 


; Canne, became maiter of the greateit part of your 
: country, and deliberated with humnſeli waat tate I 
ſhould decree to //aly and Rome, And now —1ce 
- the change! Here in 4/rica I am come to treat with 
a Roman, tor my own preſervation and'my country's, 
Such are the ſports of fortune. Is ſhe then to be true 
ſted becaule the ſmiles? An advantegeous peace is pre- 
ferable to the hope of victory. The one is in your | 
own power, the other at the pleaſurc of the gods. 
Should you prove victorious, it would add littie to 
your own glory, or the glory of your country; it van- 
quilhed, you loſe in one hour all the honour and re- 
putation you have been io many years acquiring. But 
what is my aim in all this? That you ſhould content 
yourtelf with our ceilioa of Spain, Sicily and Sardi- 
nia, and all the iſlands between taiy and Africa. 

peace on thele conditions will, in my opinion, not on- 
ly ſecure the tuture tranquillity of Carthage, but be 
ſufficieatly glorious for you, and for the Roman name. 
And do not tell we, that eme of our citizens dealt 
fraudulcatly with you in the late treaty : It is Il, Han- 
nibal, that now alk a peace; 1 aſk it, becauſe I think 
it expedient tor my country, and, thinking it expe- 
dient, 1 will inviolably maintaia it. 


So er re 
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The anſwer Sci io was 10 this effect. 


K NE W very well, Hannibal, chat it was the hope 
ot your return which emboldened the Cartbagin 
an to break the truce with us, and to lay aſide all 
| thoughts of a peace, when it was juſt upon the point 
ot being concluded; and your preſent propoſal is a 
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proof of it. Youretrench from their conceſſions 98 


very thing but what we are, and have been long, pof- 
ſeſſed of. But as it is your care that your fellow citi> 
zens ſhould have the obligations to you of beiog eaſ. 
ed from a great part of their bur then, ſo it ought to 
be mine, that they draw no advantage from their per- 
ſidiouſneſs. No body is more ſenſible than I am of 
the weakneſs of man, and the power of fortune, and 
that whatever we cuterprize is ſubject to a thouſand 
chances. If before the Romans paſſed into Africa, 
you had of your own accord quitted Italy, and made 
the offers you now make, I beſieve they would not 
have been rejected. But as you have been forced out 
of /taiy. and we are maſters here of the open coun- 
try. the ſituation of things is much altered. And what 
is chiefly to be conſjdered, the Carthaginians by the 
late treaty, which we entered into at their requelt, 


were, over and above what you offer, to have reſtor- . 


ed to us our priſoners without raniom, delivered up 
their ſhips of war, paid us five thouſand talents, and 
to have given hoſtages for the performance of all. 
The ſenate accepted theſe conditions, but Carthage 


failed on her part; Carthage deceived us. What then 


is to be done? Are the Cart haginians to be releaſed 
from the molt important articles of the treaty, as a re- 
ward of their breach of faith? No, certainly. If to 


the conditions before agreed upon, you had added 


ſome new articles to our advantage, thete would have 
been matter of reference to the Roman people; but 
when, inſtead of adding, you retrench, there is no 


room tor deliberation. The Carthaginians therefore 
mult ſabmit to us at diſcretion, or muſt vanquiſh us in 


battle. 
N. B. The Romans gained the e and the 


Caribaginiant ſubmitted to Rome. 
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Written in Imitation of 


FIRGTIDs POLLIO. 
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TE eg of Solyma! begin the ſong, 

To heav*aly themes ſublimer {trains belong. 

The molly fquntains, and the ſylvan ſhades, 

The dreams of Pindus, and th' Aontan maids, 

Delight no more O thou my voice igipire, 

Who touch'd Iſaiab's hallo w'd lips with fire! 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 

A virgin ſhall conceive, a virgin bear a ion! 

From Jeſſe's root behold a branch ariſe, 

Whole ſacred flow'r with fragrauce fills the skies: 

Th'zthereal ſpirit o'er its leaves all move, 

And on its top deicends the ny, dove. 

Ye beav ns! from high the dewy nectar pour, 

And in ſoft filence ſhed the kindiy thow'r ! 

The lick and weak the healing plant tall aid, 

From (torms a ſhelter, and froin heat a thade. 

All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ihall fail; 

Ketroing jultice litt alott her ſcale; 

Peace oer the world her olive wand extend, 

And white-rob' d innocence irom heay'n deſcend. 
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Swift fly the years. and riſe th' expected morn ! 
Oh ſpring to light, auſpicious babe be born 
See nature haſtes her earlieſt wreathes to bring, 
With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring: 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 
See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance: 
See ſpicy clouds from lowly Share riſe, 
And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the skies! 
Hark! a glad voice the lonely deſart chears; 
Prepare the way! a God, a God appears; 

A God, a God! the vocal hills reply, 
The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity. 
Lo earth receives him from the bending ſkies b 
Sink down ye mountains, and ye vallies riſe ! 
With heads declin'd ye cedars homage pay ; 

Be ſmooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods give way! 
The Saviovk comes! by antient bards foretold: 
Hear him, ye deaf, and all ye blind, behold ! 
He from thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray, 
And on the ſightleſs eye-ball pour the day. 
*Tis he th'obſtructed paths of ſound ſhall clear, 
And bid new muſic charm th' unfolding ear: 
The dumb ſhall ſing, the lame the crutch forgoe, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe ; 
No ſigh, no murmur the wide world ſhall hear, 
From ey'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. | 
In adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, 
And helPs grim tyrant feel thꝰ eternal wound. 
As the good ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freſheſt paſtures and the pureſt air; 
Explores the loſt, the wand'ring ſheep directs, 
By day o'erſees them, and by night protects, 
The tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, 
Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms ? 
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Thus ſhall mankind his guardian care engage, . 
The promis'd father of the future age. g 
No more ſhall nation againſt nation riſe, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming ſteel be cover'd o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 
But uſeleſs lances into ſcythes ſhall bend, 
And the broad faulchion in a plow-thare end. 
Then palaces ſhall riſe ; the joyful ſon. 
Shall finiſh what his ſhort-liv'd fire begun; 
Their wines a ſhadow to their race thall yield, 
And the ſame hand that ſow'd, ſball reap the field. 
The ſwain in barren deſarts with ſurprize 
dees lilies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe, 
And ſtarts amidit the thirity wilds to hear 
New falls of water murm'riog in his ear; 
On rifted racks, the dragon's late abodes, 
The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh nods... 
Waſte fandy vallies, once perplex'd with thera, 
The ſpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn: 
To leafleſs ſhrubs the flow'ring palms ſucceed, 
And od'rous myrtle to the noiſome weed. 
The lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flow'ry bands the tiger lead; 
The ſteer and lion at one crib {hall meet, 
And harmleſs ſerpents lick the pilgrims feet. 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall. take 
The creſted baſliſk. and ſpeckled ſnake ; 
' Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 

And with the forky tongue ſhall innocently play, 

| Riſe crown'd with light, imperial Salem riſe! 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thine eyes! 
See, a long race thy ſpacious courts adorn z 
See future ſons, and daughters yet unborn, 
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In crowding ranks on ev'ry fide ariſe, 
Demanding life, impatient for the ſcies! 
See barb'rous nations at thy gates attend, = 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 
See thy bright altars throng' i with pro'trate kings, 
And heap'd with products of Sabæan ſprings! 
For thee Idume's ſpicy foreſts blow, 
And ſeeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. ( 
see heav'n irs \; parkling portals wide diſplay, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day! 
No more the riſing ſun ſhall gild the morn, 
Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her ſilver horn, | 
But loft, diffolv'd in thy ſuperior rays, 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 
O'erflow thy courts ; the LIG r HIMSELF ſhall ſhine 
Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! ; 
The ſeas ſhall waſte, the skies in ſmoke decay, | 
Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away; 
But fix'd his word, his ſaving pow'r remains, 
Thy realms for ever laſts, thy own Meſſab reigns.. - 


* 
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CAMPAIGN, 
By Mr. ADDISON. x 
TO THE 
Duke of MARL BO RoV Sk. 


b L crouds of princes your deſerts proclaim, ; 
proud in their number to enroll your name, 
While emperors to you commit their cauſe, 
And Auna's praiſes crown the vaſt applauſe, 
Accept, great leader, what the muſe recites, 
That in ambitious verſe attempts your fights, 
Fir'd and tranſported with a theme ſo new, 
Ten thouſand wonders op'ning to my view, 
Shine forth at once; ſieges and ſtorms appear, 
And wars and conqueſts fill th' important year, 
Rivers of blood I ſee, and hills of flain, 
An liad riſing out of one campaign. 
The haughty Gaul beheld with tow'ring pride, 
His ancient bounds enlarg'd on ey'ry ſide, 
þ = 
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Pyrene' s lofty barriers were ſubdu'd, 

And in the midft of his wide empire ſtood; 
Auſonia's ſtates, the victor to reſtrain, 
Oppos'd their 4/ps and Apenines in vain, 
Nor found themſelves with ſtrength of rocks immur'g, 
Behind their everlaſting hills ſecur'd ; 
The riſing Danube its long race began, 
And half its courſe thro* the new conqueſts ran; 
Amaz'd and anxious for her ſovereign's fates, 
Germania trembled thro' a hundred ſtates; 
Great Leopold himſelf was ſeiz'd with fear; 
He gaz'd around, but ſaw no ſuccour near; 
He gaz'd, and half abandon'd to deſpair, 


His hopes on heav'n, and confidence in pray'r. 


To Britain's queen the nations turn their cyes, 
On her reſolves the weſtern world relies, 
Confiding ſtill amidſt its dire alarms, 
In Anna's councils, and in Churchill's arms. 
Thrice happy Britain, from the kingdoms rent, 
To fit the guardian of the continent! 
That ſees her braveſt ſon advanc'd ſo high, 
And flouriſhing ſo near her prince's eye 
Thy fav'rites grow not up by fortune's ſport, 
Or from the crimes, or follies of a court; 
On the firm baſis of deſert they riſe, 
From long-try'd faith, and friendſhip's holy ties: 
Their ſovercign's well diſtinguiſh'd ſmiles they ſhare, 
Her ornaments in peace, her ſtrength in war; 
The nation thanks them with a public voice, 
By ſhowers of bleſſin gs heav'n approves their choice ; 
Envy itſelf is dumb, in wonder loſt, 
And factions ſtrive who ſhall applaud them moſt. 
Soon as the vernal breezes warm the ſky, 
Britannia's colours in the zephyrs fly; 
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Fer chief already has his march begun, 
croſſing the provinces himſelf had won, 
Till the Moſelle appearing from afar, 
Retards the progreſs of the moving war, 
Delightful ſtream, had nature bid her fall, 
In diſtant climes, far from the perjur'd Gaul; 
But now a purchaſe to the ſword ſhe lies, 
Her harveſts for uncertain owners riſe; 
Each vineyard doubtfal of its maſter grows, 
And to the victor's bowl each vintage flows, 
The diſcontented ſhades of ſlaughtet d hoſts, 
That wander'd on her banks, her heroes ghoſts 
Hop'd, when they ſaw Britannia's arms appear, 
The vengeance due to their great deaths was near, 

Our godlike leader, ere the ſtream he paſt, | 
The mighty ſcheme of all his labours caſt, 
Forming the wond'rous year within his thought; 
His boſom glow'd with battles yet unfought. 
The long laborious march he firſt furveys, 
And joins the diſtant Danube to the Maeſe, 
Bet ween whoſe floods ſuch pathleſs foreſts grow, 
Such mountains riſe, ſo many rivers flow: 
The toil looks lovely in the hero's eyes, 
And danger ſerves but to enhance the prize. 

Big with the fate of Europe, he renews 
His dreadful] courſe, and the proud foe purſues; 
Infected by the burning ſcorpion's heat, 
The ſultry gales round his chaf'd temples beat, 
Till on the borders of the Maine he finds 
Defenſive ſhadows, and refreſhing winds, 
Our Britiſb youth, with inborn freedom bold, 
Unnumber'd ſcenes of ſervitude behold, 
Nations of ſlaves, with tyranny debas d, 
{T heir Maker's image more than half-defac'd) 

| pO 
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Hourly inſtructed, as they urge their toil, 
To prize their queen, and love their native ſoil, 
Still to the riſing ſun they take their way, 
Throꝰ clouds of duſt, and gain upon the day. 
When now the Nectar on its friendly coaſt 
With cooling ſtreams revives the fainting hoſt, 
That chearfully its labours paſt forgets, 
The midnight watches, and the. noon-day heats. 
O'er proſtrate towns..and palaces they paſs, 
(Now cover'd o'er with weeds, and hid in graſs) 
Breathing revenge; whilſt anger and diſdain 
Fire ev'ry breaſt, and boil in ev'ry vein: 
Here ſhatter'd walls, like broken rocks, from ſar 
Riſe up in hideous views, the guilt of wars 
_ Whilſt here the vine o'er hills of ruin elimbs, 
Induſtrious to conceal great Bourbon's crimes. 
At length the fame of England's hero drew 
Eugenio to the glorious interviews» 
Great ſouls by inſtin& to each other turn, 
Demand alliance, and in friendſhip burn; 
A ſudden friendſhip, while with ſtretch'd out. rays: 
They meet each other, mingling blaze with blaze. 
Poliſh'd in courts, and harden'd in the field, 
Renown'd for conqueſt, and. in council ſkilld, 
T heir courage dwells not in a traubled flood 
Of mounting ſpirits, and fermenting blood; 
Lodg'd in the foul, with virtue over-rul'd, 
Inflam'd by reaſon, and by reaſon cool d. 
In hours of peace content to be unknown, 
And only in the field of battle ſhown : 
To ſouls like theſe in mutual friendſhip join'd, 
Heav'n dares iatrult the cauſe of human kind. 
| Britannia's gracefu] {ons appear in arms, 
Her harraſs' d troops the hero's preſence warmsz. 
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Whilſt the high hills, and rivers all around, 

With thund'ring p*als of -British ſhouts reſound : 
Poubling their ſpeed, they march with freſh delight, 
Fager for glory, and require the fight. 

do the ſtaunch hound the trembling deer purſues, 
And ſmells his footſteps in the tainted dews. 

The redious track unrav'ling by n 0 

But when the ſcent comes warm in ev'ry breeze, 
Fir'd at the near approach, he ſhoots away 

On his full ſtretch, and bears upon his prey. 

The march concludes, the various realms are paſt, 
Th'immortal Schellenberg appears at laſt : 
Like hills th' aſpiring ramparts rite on high, 

Like vallies at their feet the trenches lie; 

Batt'ries on batt'ries guard cach fatal pafs, 
Threat'ning deſtruction; rows of hollow braſs, 

Tube behind tube, the dreadful entrance keep, 
Whilſt in their wombs ten thouſand thunders ſleep : 
Great Churchill owns, charm'd with the glorious fight, 
His march o'erpaid by ſuch a promis'd fight. 

The weltern ſun now ſhot a feeble ray, 

And faiotly ſcatter'd the remains of day, | 
Ev'nivg approach'd; but oh what hoſts of foes 
Were never to behold that ev'ning clofe! 
Thick'ning their ranks, and w edg'd in firm array, 
The cloſe compacted Britons win their way; 

ln vain the cannon their throng'd war defac'd © 
With tracks of death, and laid the battle waſtes '. 
Stil prefling for ward to the fight, they broke, 
Thro' flames of ſulphur, and a night of ſmoke, 
Till flaughter'd legions fill'd the trench below, 
And bore their fierce avengers to the foe. 

High on the works the mingling hoſts engage; 
The battle kindled into tenfold rage 
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With ſhow'rs of bullets, and with ſtorms of fire: 
Burns in full fury; heaps on heaps expire, 


Nations with nations mix*d confus'dly die, 
And loſt in one promifouous carnage lie. 


How: many gen'rous Briton meet their doom, 


New to the field, and heroes in the bloom! 


Th illuſtrious youths, that left their native ſhore, 


To march where Britons never mareh'd before. 
(O fatal love of fame, O glorious heat, 
Only deſtructive to the brave and great! 

After ſuch toils ob ercome, ſuch dangers paſt, 


Stretch'd on Bavarian ramparts breathe their laſt. 


But hold, my muſe, may no complaints appear, 
Nor blot the day with an ungrateful tear; 


While Marlbrs lives, Britannia's ſtars diſpenſe | 


A friendly light, and ſhine in innocence. 
Plunging thro? ſeas. of blood his fiery ſteed, 
 Where'er his friends retire or foes ſucceed; 


Thoſe he ſupports, theſe drives to ſudden flight, 


And turns the various fortune of the fight. 


Forbear, great man, renown'd in arms, forbear 


To brave the thickeſt terrors of the war, 

Nor hazard thus, confus d in crouds of ſoes, 
Britannia's ſafety, and the world's repoſe; 
Let nations anxious for thy life abate 
This ſcorn of danger, and contempt of fate: 
Thou liv'ſt not for thyſelf, thy queen demands 
Conqueſt and peace from thy victorious hands; 
Kingdoms and empires in thy fortune join, 
And Europe's deſtiny depends on thine. 

At length the long diſputed paſs they gain, 

By crouded armies forti'y'd in vainz 
Ihe war breaks in, the ho Bavarian. eh, 
And ſee their camp with Brits legions fill'd. 


80 Belgian mounds bear on their thatter'd: ſides: 

The ſea's Whole weight, increas'd with NN Gy 

But if the ruſhing wave a paſlage finds, - | 

Enrag'd by wat'ry moons, and warring winds, 

The trembling peaſant ſees his country round 

Cover'd with-tempeſts, and in oceans drown'd. 
The-few ſurviving foes diſperſt in flight, 

(Refuſe of fwords, and gleanings of the fight) 

In ey*ry ruſling wind the victor hear, 

And Maribro's form in ev'ry ſhadow fear, 

Till the dark cope of night with kind embrace 

Befriends the rout, and covers their diſgrace, 
To Denawert, with unr eſiſted force, 

The gay victorious army bends its courſe. 

The growth-of meadows, and the pride of fields, 

Whatever ſpoils Bavaria's ſummer yields, 

(The Danube's great increaſe) Britannia ſhares 

The food of armies, and ſupport of wars: 

With magazines of death, deſtructive balls, 

And cannon doem'd to batter Landau's walls, 

The victor finds each hidden cavern ſtor'd, 

And turns their fury. on their guilty lord. 
Deluded prince! how is thy greatneſs croſt, 

And all the gaudy dream of empire loſt, 

That proudly ſet thee on a fancy'd throne, 

And made imaginary realms thy own ? 

Thy troops, that now behind the Danube join, 

Shall ſhortly ſeek for ſhelter from the Rhineg 

Nor find it there : ſurrounded with alarms, 

Thou hop'ſt th? affiltance of the Gallic arms; 

The Gallic arms in ſafety ſhal' advance, 


And croud thy ſtandards with the power of France, | 


While to exalt thy doom, th' aſpiring Gaul 
Shares thy deſtruction, and adorns thy fall. 
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Vabounded courage and compaſſi on join'd, 
Temp? ring each other in the victor's mind, 
Alternately proclaim him good and great, 
And make the hero and the man compleat. 
Long did he ſtrive th* obdurate foe to gain 
Buy proffer'd grace; but long he ſtrove in vain, 

Till fir'd at length, he thinks it vain to ſpare 
His riſing wrath, and gives a looſe to war. 
| In vengeance rous'd, the ſoldier fills his hand 
With ſword and fire, and ravages the land, 
A thouſand villages to aſhes turns, 

In crackling flames a thouſand harveſts burns. 
To the thick woods the woolly flocks retreat, 


And mix'd with bellowing herds, confus'dly bleat : 
Their trembling lords the common ſhade partake, 


And cries of infants found in ev'ry brake: 
The liſtening ſoldier, fix'd in ſorrow ſtands, 
Loth to obey his leader's juſt commands; 
The leader grieves, by gen'rous pity ſway'd, 
Jo ſee his juſt commands fo well obey'd. 
But now the trumpet terrible from far 
In ſhriller clangors animates the war: 
Confed'rate drums in fuller conſort beat, 
And echoing hills the loud alarm repeat: - 
Gallia's proud ſtandards to Bavaria's join'd, 
Unfurl their gilded lilies in the wind; 
The daring prince his blaſted hopes renews, 
And while the thick embattled hoſt he views, 


Stretch'd out in deep array, and dreadful length, 


His heart diJates, and glories in his ſtrength. 
The fatal day its mighty courfe began, 

That the griev'd world had long defir'd in vain 3 

States that their new captivity bemoan'd, 

Armies of martyrs that in exile groan d. 
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Fighs from the depth of gloomy dungeons. heard, 
And pray 'rs-in bitterneſs of ſoul. preter'd, 
Europe's loud cries, that providence aflail'd, 
And Anna's ardent vows. at. length prevail'd ; 
The day was come, when heav'n deſign'd to ſhow 
His care and conduct of the world below. 
' Behold in awful march and dread array 
The long extended ſquadrons. ſhape their way! 
Death, in approaching, terrible, imparts 
An anxious horror to the braveſt hearts; 
Yet do their beating breaſts demand the ſtrife, 
And thirſt of glory quells the love of life. 
No vulgar fears can Britiſh minds controul ; 
Heat of revenge, and noble pride of ſoul, 
O'crlook the foe advantag'd by his poſt, 
Leſſen his numbers, and contract his hoſt : 
Tho? fens and floods poſſeſt the middle fpace 
That unprovok'd they would have fear'd to pals; 
Nor fens nor floods can ſtop Britannia's bands. 
When her proud foe rang'd on their borders ſtands. 
But O, my muſe, what numbers wilt thou find 

To ſing the furious troops in battle join'd ! 
Methinks I hear the drum's tumultuous ſound, 
The victor's ſhouts, and dying groans confound, 
The dreadful burit of cannoa rend the ſkies, | 
And all the thunder of the battle riſe. 
'Twas then great Marlbro's mighty ſoul was prov'd, 
That, in the ſhock of charging hoſts, unmoy'd, 
A midſt confuſion, horror and deſpair, 

Examin'd all the dreadful ſcenes of war: 
ln peaceful thought the field of death ſurvey'd, 
To fainting ſquadrons ſent the timely aid, 
Inſpiz'd re puls d battalions to engage, 

And ſtanghs the doubtful battle where to rages; 
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So when an angel, by divine command, 
With riſing tempeſts ſhakes a guilty land, 
Such as of late o'er pale Britannia paſt, 
Calm and ſerene he drives the furious blaſt ; 
And. pleas'd th' Almighty's orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind and direRs the ſtorm, 
But fee the haughty houſhold- troops advance! 
The dread of Furape and the pride of France. 
The war's whole art each private ſoldier knows, 
And with a general's love of conqueſt glows; 
Proudly he marches on, and void of fear, 
Laughs at the ſhaking of the Britiſh ſpear : 
Vain infolence ! with native freedom brave, 
The meaneſt Briton ſcorns the higheſt ſlave ; 
Contempt and fury bre their ſouls by turns, 
Each nation's glory in each warrior burns, 
Each fights, as in his arm th' important day, 
And all the fate of his great monarch lay : 
A thouſand glorious actions that might claim 
Triumphaot laurels, and immortal fame, 
Confus'd in crouds of glorious actions lie, 
And troops of heroes undiſtinguiſh'd die, 
O Dormer ] how can I behold thy fate, 
And not the wonders of thy youth relate! 
How can I ſee the gay, the brave, the young, 
Fall in the cloud of war, and lie unſung ? 
In joys of conqueſt he reſigns his breath, 

And, fill'd with England's glory, ſmiles in death. 
The rout begins, the Gallic ſquadrons run, 
Compell'd in crouds to meet the fate they ſhun 5 
Thouſands of fierv ſteeds, with wounds transfix'd, 

Floating in gore, with their dead maſters mix'd, 
Midſt heaps of ſpears and ſtandards driv'n around, 
Lic in the Danube's bloody whirl-pools drown'ds 
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Troops of bold youth, born on the diſtant Soane, 
Or ſounding borders of the rapid Rhone, 

or where the Seine her flow'ry fields divides. 
Or where the Loire thro' winding vineyards glides, 
Io heaps the rolling billows ſweep away, 

And into Scythian ſeas their bloated corps convey. 
From Blenbeim's tow'rs the Gaul, with wild affright, 
Beholds the various havock of the fight; | 

His waving banners that ſo oft had ſtood 

Planted in fields of death, and ſtreams of blood, 

do wont the guarded enemy to reach 

And riſe triumphant in the fatal breach, 

Or pierce the broken. foe's remoteſt lines, 

The hardy veteran with tears reſigns. 

- Unfortunate Tallard ? Oh who can name 

The pangs of rage, of ſorrow, and of ſhame, 

That with mixt tumult in thy boſom ſwell'd, 

When firſt thou ſaw'ſt thy braveſt troops repell'd, 
Thine only ſon pierc'd with a deadly wound, 
Choak'd in his blood, and gaſping on the ground, 
Thyſelf in bondage by the victor kept! 

The chief, the father, and the captive wept. 
An Engliſh muſe is touch'd with gen'rous woe, 
And in th* unhappy man forgets the foe. 

Greatly diſtreſt ! thy loud complaints forbear, 
Blame not the turns of fate, and chance of war ; 
Give thy brave foes their due, nor bluſh to own 
The fatal field by ſuch great leaders won ; 

The field whence fam'd Eugenio bore away 

Only the ſecond honours of the day. 

With floods of gore that from the vanquiſh'd fell 
The marſhes ſtagnate and the rivers ſwell, 
Mountains of lain lie heap'd upon the ground, 
Or midſt the roarings of the Danube drown'd ! 


2 


—— 
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_ Wholecaptive hoſts the conqueror detains 
In painful bondage, and 1oglorious chains; 
Ev'n thoſe who? ſcape the fetters and the ſword, 
Nor ſeek the fortunes of the happier lord, 
Their raging kiag diſhonours, to compleat 
Marlbro's great work, and finiſh the defeat. 


Frem Memmengher's high domes, and Aurburg's walls, 


The diſtant battle drives th* inſulting Gauli, 
Freed by the terror of the victor's name 

The reſcu'd ſtates his great protection claim; ; 
While Ulme th' approach of her deliverer waits, 
And longs to open her obſequious gates. a 

The hero's breaſt ſtifl ſwells with great deſigns, 

In ev'ry thought the tow'ring genius ſhines: 
Tf to the foe his dreadful courſe he bends, 
| Ofer the wide continent his march extends; 

Tf ſieges in his lab'ring thoughts are form'd, 
Camps are aſſaulted, and an army ſtorm'd 3 

If to the fight his active ſoul is bent, | 

The fate of Europe turns on its events + 
What diſtant land, what region can afford 

An action worthy his victorious fword : 

Where will he next the flying Gaul defeat, 
To make the ſeries of his toils com pleat? 


Where the ſwoln Nine ruſhing with all its  foroc | 


Divides the hoſtile nations in its courſe, 


While each contracts its bounds, or wider rows, 


Ealarg'd or ſtraitend as the river flows, 

On Gallia's fide a mighty bulwark ſtands, 

That all the wide-extended plain commands; 
Twice, ſince the war was kindled, has it try'd 
The victor's rage, and twice has chang'd its ſide; 
As oft whole armics, with the prize o' erjoy'd 


Have the long ſummer on its walls employ d, 
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Fither our mighty chief his arms directs, 
Hence future triumphs from the war expects, 
And tho? the dog- ſtar had its courſe begun, 
Carries his arms {till nearer to the ſun : 
Fixt on the glorious action, he forgets 
The,change of ſeaſons, and increaſe of heats : 
No toils are painful that can danger ſhow, 
No climes unloyely that contain a foe, 
The reving Gaul, te his own bounds reſtrain'd, 
Learns to encamp within his native land, 
But ſoon as the victorious hoſt he ſpies, 
From hill to hill, from ſtream to ſtream he flies: 
Such dire impreſſions in his heart remaia _ 
of Marlbro's ſword, and Hogſtet's fatal plain: 
In vain Britannia's mighty chief beſets 
Their ſhady coverts, and obſcure retreats; 
They fly the conqueror's approaching fame, 
That bears the force of armies in his name. 
Auſtria's young monarch, whoſe imperial ſway, 
Sceptres and thrones are deltin'd to obey, 
Whoſe boaſted anceſtry fo high extends, 
That in the Pagan gods his lineage ends, 
Comes ſrom afar, in gratitude to own 
The great ſupporter of his father's throne : 
What tides of glory to his boſom ran, 
Claſp'd in th* embraces of the godlike man! 
How were his eyes with pleaſing wonder fixt, 
To fee ſuch fire with ſo much ſweetneſs mixt 
Such eaſy greatneſs, ſuch a graceful port 
So turn'd and finiſh'd for the camp or court! 
Achilles thus was form'd with ev'ry grace, 
And Nereus ſhone but in the ſecond place; 
Thus the great father of almighty Rome ” 
(Divinely fluſh'd with an immortal bloom . 
Z 
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That Cythereg's fragrant breath beſtow'd.) 

In all the charms of his bright mother gow'd. Bo 

The royal youth by Marlbro*s preſence charm? d, be 

Taught by his counſels, by his actions warm'd, 
On Landau with redoubled fury falls, Li 
Diſcharges all his thunder on its walls, | 
O'er mines and caves of death provokes the fight, 
And learns to conquer in the hero's fight, 

The Britich chief, for mighty toils renown'd, 
Increas'd in titles, and with conqueſts crown'd, 
To Belgian coalts his tedious march renews, 

And the long windiogs of the Rhine purſues, 
Clearing its borders from uſurping foes. 
And bleſt by reſcu'd nations as he goes: 
| Treves fears no more, freed from its dire alarms : ; 
And Traerback feels the terror of his arms, 
Seated on rocks her proud foundations ſhake, 
While Maribro' preſſes to the bold attack; 
Plaats all his batt'ries, bids his cannon roar, | 
And ſhews how Landau might have fall'n before, 
Scar'd at his near approach, great Louis fears. 
Vengeance reſerv'd for his declining years, 
Forgets his thirſt of univerſal ſway, 
And ſcarce can teach his ſubjects to obey; 
His arms he finds on vain attempts employ'd, 
Th' ambitions projects for his race deſtroy'd, 
The work of ages ſunk in one campaign, 
And lives of millions ſacnific'd in vain. 
Such are th* effects of Anna's royal cas: 
By her Britannia, great in foreign wars, 
Ranges thro' nations, whereſoe'er disjoin'd, 
Without the wonted aid of ſea and wind. 
By her th' unfetter d Her“ ſtates are free, 
And taſte the ſweets of Engliub liberty: 
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Bat who can tell the joys 'of thoſe that lie 

Beneath the conſtant influence of her eye | 

Whilſt in diffuſive ſhow'rs her bounties fall, 

Like heav'n's indulgence, and deſcend on all, 

Secure the happy, ſuccour the diſtreſt, 

Make ev'ry ſubject glad, and a whole people bleſt. 
Thus wou'd I fain Britannia's wars rehearſe, 

In the ſmooth records of a-faithful verſe, - 

That if ſuch numbers can o'er time prevail, 

May tell poſterity the wond'rous tale. 

When actions, unadorn'd, are faint and weak, 

Cities and countries muſt be taught to ſpeak; 

Gods may deſcend in factions from the ſkies, 

And rivers from their oozy beds arife 3 - - 

Fiction may deck the truth with ſpurious rays, 

And round the hero caſt a borrow'd blaze. 

Marlbro's exploits appear divinely bright, 

And proudly ſhine in their own native light; 

Rais'd of themſelves, their genuine charms they boaſt, 

And thoſe who paint em trueſt, praiſe em moſt, 
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To the Right Honourable 


| CHARLES Le HALIFAX, 


In the Year, MDCCI. | 

| | 5 Er 

By Mr. ADDISON. Mr 

Tt 

| An 

Salve magna farens ſrugum Saturnia tellus, Di 


Magna virum! tibi res antiguæ laudis et ariis 
Aegredior, ſanctos auſus recludere fontes. 
VIRG. Geo. 2» 


HILE you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire, 
And from Britanma's public poſts retire, 
Nor longer, her ungrateful ſons to pleaſe, 
For their advantage ſacritice your eaſe: 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, 
Through nations fruitful of immortal Jays, 
Where the ſoft ſeaſon and inviting clime, 
Conſpire to trouble your repoſe with rhime. 
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For whereſocer I turn my raviſh'd eyes, 
Gay gilded ſcenes and ſhining proſpects riſe, 
poetic fields encompals me around. 
And Rill I ſeem to tread on claſſic ground; 
For here the muſe ſo oft her harp has ſtrung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unſung, 
Renown'd in verſe each ſhady thicket grows, 
And ev'ry ſtream in heavenly numbers flows. 
How I am'pleas'd to ſeatch the hills and woods 
For riſiag ſprings and celebrated floods ! 
To view the Nar tumultuous in his courſe, 
And trace the ſmooth Clitumnus to his ſource, 
To ſee the Mincio draw his wat'ry ſtore 
Through the long windings of a fruitful ſhore, 
And hoary Albula's infected tide 
Oer the warm bed of ſmoaking ſulphur glide, 
Fir d with a thouſand raptures I ſurvey 
Eridanus thro' flowery meadows ſtray, 
The king of floods! that rolling o'er the plains _ 
The towering Alps of half their moiſture drains, 
And proudly ſwola with a whole winter's ſnows, 
Diſtributes wealth and plenty where he flows. «+ 
Sometimes, miſguided by the tuneful throng, 
look for ſtreams immortaliz'd in ſong, | 
That loſt in filence and oblivion lie, 
(Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry) 
Yet run for ever by the muſe's ſkill, | 
And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur ſtil. 
Sometimes to gentle Tiber I retire, 
And the fam'd river's empty ſhores admire, 
That deltitute of ſtrength derives its courſe 
Fro thirty urns and an unfruittul tource ; 
Yet {ung ſu often in poetic lays, 
With tcorn the Danube and the Mie ſurveys; 
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So high the deathleſs muſe exalts her theme! 
Such was the Boyne, a poor inglorious 8 = ; 
That in Hibernian vales obſcurely ſtray'd, a . 
And unobſerv'd in wild Meanders play d: 7 
Till by your lines, and Vaſſaus ſword renown'd, | 
Its rifing billows through the world teſound, 

Where'er the hero's godlike acts can pierce, 
Or where the fame of an immortal verſe. 

Oh could the muſe my raviſh'd breaſt inſpire, 
With warmth like yours, and raiſe an equal fire, _ 
Unnumber'd beauties in my verſe ſhould ſhine, 
And Virgil's Italy ſhould yield to mine! 

See how the golden groves around me ſmile, 
That ſhun the coaſts of Britain's ſtormy iſle, 

Or when tranſplanted and preſerv'd with care, 

Curſe the cold clime, and ſtarve in northern air, 

Here kindly warmth their mounting juice ferments 

To nobler taſtes, and more exalted ſcents: 

Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 

And trodden weeds ſend out a rich perfume, | 

| Be: r me, ſome god, to Baia's gentle ſeats, 

Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats ; 

Where weſtern gales eternaily reſide, 

And all the ſeaſons laviſh all their pride: 

Bloſſoms and fruits, and flowers together riſe, 

And the whole year in gay confuſion lies. 
Immortal glories in my mind revive, 

And in my foul a thouſand paſſions ſtrive, 

When Rome's exalted beauties 1 deſcry, 

| Magnificent in piles of ruin lie, 

An amphitheater's amazing height 

Here fills my eye with terror and delight, 

That on its public ſhows unpeopled Rome, 

And held uncrouded nations in its womb: © 
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Here pillars rough with ſculptute pierce the skies: 
And here the proud triumphal arches riſe, 
Where the old Romans deathleſs acts diſplay 'd, 
Their baſe degen'rate progeny upbraid : 

Whole rivers here forſake the fields below, 

And wond' ring at their height thro airy channels flows 
Still to new ſcenes, my wandring muſe retires, . 

And the dutob ſhow of breathing rocks admires; 

Where the ſmooth chiſſel all his force has ſhown, 

And ſoften'd into fleſh the rugged ſtone; 
la tolema ſilence, a majeſiic band, 

Heroes, and gods and Roman conſuls ſtand, 

Stern tyrants, whom. their cruelties renown, 

And emperors in Har ian. marble frown; 

While the bright dames, to whom they humbly- ſu'd, 

still how the charms that their proud hearts | ubdu'd. 
Fain would 1 Raphael's godlike art rehearſe, 

And ſhow th' immortal labouis in my verſe, 

Where from the mingled itrength of ſhade and light 

A new creation rifes to my ſight, 

Such heav'nly figures from his pencil flow, 

So warm with, lite his blended colours glow. 

From theme to theme with ſecret pleaſure toſt, 

Amidit the ſoft variety I'm loſt: 

Here pleaſing airs-my raviſh'd ſoul confound, 

With circling notes and labytinths of ſound ; + 

Here domes ana tem ples rife in diſtant views, 

Aud opecing palaces invite my muſe. 

How has kind heav'a adorn'd the happy land! 

And ſcatter d bleſſings with a waſteful hand ? 

But what avail her anexhaulted ſtores, 

Her bloomiug mountains, and her funny ſhores, 
With all the giics that hcav'n and earth part, 
The imiics ot natuie, and che charms ot art, 
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W nile proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns, 
And tyranny uſurps her happy plains? 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 

The red'ning orange and the ſwelling grain: 
Joyleſs he fees the growing oils and wines, 
And in the myrtle's fragrant ſhade repines : 
Starves, in the midſt of nature's bounty curſt, L 
And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirſt. 

Oh Liberty, thou Goddeſs heav'nly bright, 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight! 
Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign, 

And ſmiling plenty leads thy wanton train; 
Eas d of her load, ſubjection grows more light, 
And poverty looks chearful in thy ſight; 

Thou mak'ſt the gloomy face of nature gay, 
Giv'ſt beauty to the ſun, and pleaſure to the day. 
Thee, goddeſs, thee Britannia's iſle adores; 

How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her ſtores, 

How oft in fields of death thy preſence ſought, 

Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought ? 

On foreign mountains may the ſun refine 

The grape's ſoft juice, and mellow it to wine, 
With citron groves adorn a diſtant ſoil, 

And the fat olive ſwell with floods of oil: 

We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 

In ten degrees of more indulgent skies. 

Nor at the coarſeneſs of our heaven repine, 

Thoꝰ o'er our heads the frozen Plciad: ſhine; 

„Iis liberty that crowns Britanna's iſle, [ſmile, 
And makes her barren rocks and her bleak .ountains 

Others with towering piles may pleaſe the light, 
And in their proud aſpiring domes delight; 

A nicer touch to the ſtretch'd canvas give, 
Or teach their animated rocks to live: 
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Tis Britain's care to watch o'er Europe's fate, 
And hold in balance each contending ſtate, 
To threaten bold preſum;/:tuous kings with war, 
And anſwer her affficed neighbour's pray'r. 
The Dane and Suede, rous'd up by fierce alarms, 
Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms: 
Soon as her fleets appear, their terror ceaſe, 
And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace. 
Th' ambitious Gaul bebolds with fecret dread. 
Her thunder aim'd at his aſpiring head, 
And fain her godlike ſons would diſunite, I 
By foreign gold, or by domeſtic ſpite ; | wt 
But ſtrives in vain to conquer or divide, 
Whom Waſſau's arms defend, and counſels guide. 
Fir'd with the name, which I ſo oft have found 
The diſtant climes and different tongues reſound, 
Ibridle in my ſtruggling muſe witty pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder ſtrain. 
But I've already troubled you too long, 
Nor dare attempt a more advent'rous ſong. 
My humble verſe demands a ſofter theme, 
A painted meadow, or a purling ſtream; 
Unũt for heroes, whom immortal lays, 


And lines like V. irgil's, or like Jun; ſhould Rn. 
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EXEREXERESEEXE NN 
BRITA VII 1 


FROM 


THOMSON% SUMMER, 


EAVENS! what a goodly prof 135 prese 2 


round, 

Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and ſpires, 
And glittering towns, and gilded ſtreams, till all 
The ſtretching landſkip into ſmoke decays! 
Happy Britannia! where the Queen of arts, 
Inſpiring vigour, Liberty abroad 
Walks unconfin'd, even to thy fartheſt cotts, 

And ſcatters plenty with unſparing hand, 


Rich is thy ſoil, and merciful thy cllmez | 


Thy ſtreams unfailing in the ſummer's drought; 
Unmatch'd thy guardian oaks; thy valleys float 
With golden waves: and on thy mountains flocks 
Bleat numberleſs; while roving round their fides 
Bellow the blackening herds in luſty droves. 
Beneath, thy meadows glow, and riſe unquell'd 
Againſt the mower's ſcythe. On ev'ry hand, 
Thy villas ſhine. Thy country teems with wealth; 
And property aſſures it to the ſwain, 
Pleas'd, and unweary'd, in his guarded toil. 

Full are thy cities with the ſons of art; 
And trade and joy, in ev*ry buſy ſtreet, 
Mingling are heard; even drudgery himſelf, 
As at the car he n or duſty, hews 
Thy palace- _ looks gay. Thy crouded ports, 


Where cif ing maſts an endleſs proſpect * 

With labour burn, and echo to the ſhouts - 

Of burry'd ſailor, as he hearty, waves 

tis laſt adieu, and looſening every rege 

Religns the ſpreading veſſel to the wind. | 
Bold, firm, and grace ful, are thy generous youth, 

By hardſhip finew'd, and by danger fir'd, 

Scattering the nations where they go; and firſt 

Or in the liited plain, or wintry ſeas. 

Mild are thy glories too, as o'er the plans 

Of thriving peace thy thoughtful fires preſide; 


4 In geuius, and ſubſtantial learning high; : 
For every virtue, every worth renown'd ; 
* Sincere, plain-hearted, hoſpitable, kind 


Yet like the muſfering thunder when provok'd, 
The dread of tyrants, and the ſole reſource 
N that under grim oppreſſion woes. 
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TSLAND of bliſs ! Get the fubje atk 

That thunder round thy rocky coaſts, ſet up 

At once the wonder, terror, and delight, 

of diſtant nations; whoſe remoteſt ſhore 

Can ſoon be ſhaken by thy naval arms, 

Not to be ſhook thyſelf, but all aſſaults 

Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud ſca-wave. 
O thoa I by whoſe almighty nod the ſcale 

Of empire riſes, or alternate falls, 

Send forth thy ſaving virues round the land, 

In bright patrol * white peace, and focial /ove 

The tender-looking charity, intent 

On gentle deeds, and ſhedding tears thro' ſmiles - 

Uudaunted truth, and diginity of mind; 


Courage com pos'd, and keen; ſound eren 


Healthful in heart and look ; clear chaſtity 
Wi ith bluſkes reddening as ſhe moves along, 
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Diforder'd at the deep regard ſhe draws ; 
Rough induſtry ; ; adivity untir'd, 

With copious life ioform'd, and all awake : 
While, in the radiant front, ſuperior ſhines 
That firſt paternal virtue, public zeal, 

Who throws o'er all an equal wide furvey, 
Ard ever muling on the common weal, 

Still labours glorious with ſome great deſign. 


CEn{UCHCUA@CHCUCHACHCU{Þ {Pe Þ0þ 
HAMLE T's Meditation on DEATH, 


0 be, or not to be: that is the 8 
Whether ?tis nobler in the mind, to ſuffer 
The ſtings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 

Or to take arms againſt a ſiege of troubles, 

And by oppoſing end them? To die. —To ſleep.— 
No more: and by a fleep to ſay we end 

The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 
That fleſh is heir to; 'tis a conſummation 
Devoutly to be wühed. To die, To ſleep.— | 
To ſleep? perchance to dream ! ay there's the rub 
For in that ſleep of death, what dreams may come 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 

- Muſt give us pauſe. There's the reſpe& 

That makes calamity of ſo long a life. 

For who would bear the whips and ſcorn o' th' time, 
Th' oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, ; 
The pangs of deſpis'd love, the law's delay, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 

That patient mer't of the unworthy takes; 

When he himſelf might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? who would fardles bear 

To groan and ſweat under a weary life? 
But that the dread of ſomethiog after death | 
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{That undiſcover' d country, from whoſe bourne 

Xo traveller returns) puzzles the will; 

4nd makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of. 

Thus conſęience does make cowards of us all, 

And thus the native hae of reſolution 

[; ſicklied o'er with the pale caſt of thought ; . 

And enterprizes of great pith and moment, — 
Wich this regard, their current turn awry, | 
And loſe the name of actioa. 


(ELENUKELELKKELELKK 


The Progreſs of Life. F rom the Play 
called, As you like it. 


L L the world's a ſtage, 

And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits. and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts: 
His acts being ſeven ages. At firſt the infant, 
Mewling and puking in his nurſe's arms: 
And then, the whining ſchool-boy with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail 
Unwillingly to ſchool. And then, the lover; 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his miftreſs' eye · brow. Then, ſoldier ; 
Full of ſtronge oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel, 
Secking the bubble repatation, 
Ev'n in the cannon's mouth. And then, the juſtice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd ; 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws, and modern inſtances, 
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And ſo he plays his part. The ſixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and ſſipper'd pantaloon, 


With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fi de; ca 
His vouthful hoſe well ſav'd, a world too wide W 
For his ſhrunk ſhank ; and his big manly voice, Tl 
Turning again towards childiſh treble, pipes, (; 
And whiſtles in his found. Laſt ſcene of all, T, 
That ends this ſtrange and eventful hiſtory, A 

Is ſecond childiſhneſs, mere oblivion; | | \\ 
Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing. D 
1 V 


unn... 


A Speech of King Henry the Fourth, up- 
on his receiving News in the Night, of 
the Rebellion of the Earl of Mort hun- | 
- berland. 


H O W many thouſands of my 3 ſubjects 
Are at this hour aſleep! O gentle ſleep! 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down, 
And ſteep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs ? 
Why rather, ſleep, lyeſt thou in ſmoaky butts, 
Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, 
And huſht with buzzing night-flies to thy lumber; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody ? 
O chou dull God ! why lyeſt thou with the vile 
In loathſome beds and leav'ſt the kingly couch 
Beneath rich canopics of coſtly ſtate, 
A watch-caſe to a common larum- bell? 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy maſt, 
Seal up the ſhip-boy's eyes, and rock his brains, 
In cradle of the rude imperious ſurge ; 
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aud in the viſitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruthan billows by the top, 

Curling their monſtrous heads and hanging them 
With deafening clamours in the ſlippery ihtouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itſelf awakes ? 
Can'{t thou, O partial ſleep! give thy repoſe 
To the wet ſea-boy, in an hour fo rude ? 

And, 10 the calmeit, and the ſtilleſt night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king? Then, happy towly clown 
Unealy lies the head that wears a crown, 


2]9 


— 


— 


When Henry the fourth was on his death- bed, he or - 


dered the crown to be laid by him on his pillow, 
Ihe prince ot Wales, who had hitherto lived a very 
wild and diſſolute life, (though afterwards he was 
the tamous Henry the fitth, who conquered f rance) 
ſitting by his bea-tiae, and imagining his father was 


dead, took the crown irom tus pillow, reflecting 


and moralizing upon it, and retired into the next 


room very 10rrowtul. The king awaking, called 


for his ctown and ion, who entering haltily the room, 


ſays, I never thought to bedr you jpeak again ; up- 
on which the king takes occalion to rebuke him in 
the lollowing ſpeech, [The prince of J”ales anſ- 
wer to be ipoken by another boy. 4 | 


K, lie. THY with was father, Harry, to that 


thought: 


ſtay 100 long by thee, 1 weary dice, 
Dutt thou fo hunger for my empty chair, 


That thou wilt needs invelt thee in my honours, 


Before thy hour be ripe? O toolith youth |! 


Thou fuck'it the greatneſs that will orcrwhelen thee. 


Stay but a little, for my cloud of dignity 
ls held . falling with ſo weak a wind, 
A a 2 
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That it will quickly drop, my day is done. 
Thou haſt ſtol'n That, which, after a few hours, 
Were thine without offence ; and-at my death 
Thou halt ſeal'd up my expectation. 

Thy life did manifeſt, thou lov'dſt me not ; 
And thou wilt have me die aſſur'd of it. 

Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haſt whetted on thy ſtony heart, 

To ſtab at half an hour of my frail life, 

What! canſt thou not forbear me half an hour? 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyſelf, 
And bid the merry bells ring to thy ear 

That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 
Let all the tears, that ſhould bedew my herſe, 
Be drops of balm to ſanctify thy head; 

Only compound me with forgotten duſt, 

Give that which gave thee life, unto the worms. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees ; 
For now a time is come to mock at form; 
Henry the fifch is crown'd: up, vanity ! 


Down royal ſtate ! all you ſage counſellors, hence; 


And at the Engliſh court aſſemble now, 
From ev'ry reigion, apes of idleneſs: | 
Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your ſcum; 
Have you a ruffian that will ſwear, drink, dance, 
Revel the night, rob, murder, and commit 
The oldeſt fins the neweſt kind of ways? 

Be happy, he will trouble you no more : 
England ſhall give him office, honour, might: 
For the fifth Harry from curb'd licence-plucks 
The muzzle of reftraint; and the wild dog 
Shall fleſh his toot h on every innocent. 

O my poor kingdom, ſick with civil blows ! | 
When that my care would not with-hold thy nots, 


What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? 
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0, thou wilt be a wilderneſs again, 
Ae with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 

p. Henry. O pardon me, my liege! but for my tears 
had forſtall'd this dear and deep rebuke, Kneeling, 
Ere you with grief had ſpoke, and I had heard 
The courſe of it ſo far, There is your crown ; 

And he that wears the crown immortally, 

Long guard it yours! If I affect it more, 

Than as your honour, and as your renown, 

Let me no more from this obedience riſe, 

Which my moſt true and inward-duteous ſpirit 
Teacheth this proſtrate and exterior bending. 
Heav'n witneſs with me, when I here came in, 

And found no courſe of breath within your majeſty, - 
How cold it ſtruck my heart ! If I do feign, | 
0let me in my preſent wildneſs die, 

And never live to ſhew th' incredulous world 

The noble change that I have purpoſed. 

Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 

(And dead almoſt, my liege, to think you were) 
Iſpake unto the crown as having ſenſe, 

And thus upbraided it.. The care on thee depending 
© Hath fed upon the body of my father.“ 
accuſing it, I put it on my head, 

To try with it (as with an enemy, 

That had, before my face, murder'd my father) 
The quarrel of a true inheritor. | 

But if it did affect my blood with joy, 

Or ſwell my thoughts to any ſtrain of pride 
if any rebel or vain ſpirit of mine 

Did with the leaſt affection of a welcome 

Give entertainment to the might of it; 

Let heav'n for ever keep it from my head, 

And make me as the pooreſt vaſſal is, 


That doth with awe and terror kneel to it! 
A a 3 
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The Speech of King HeNxy the fifth at 
| the Siege of Harfteur. 


NCE more unto the hw. dear friends, once 
more, 

Or cloſe the wall up with the Exgliſh dead. 

In peace there's nothing ſo becomes a man 

As modeit ſtillneſs and humility : 

But when the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the ſine ws, ſummon up the blood, 

Diſguiſe fair nature with hard- favour'd rage; 
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1 Then lend the eye a terrible aſpect; 
Let it pry o'er the portage of the head, 
1 | Like the braſs cannon : let the brow o'erwhelm it, 
5 And feat fully as doth a galled rock 
AM O'erhang and jutty his confounded baſe, 
"it Swill'd with the wild and waſteful ocean. 


Now ſet the teeth, and ſtretch the noſtril wide; 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every ſpirit 
To his full height. Now on, you nobleſt Eng/:/h, 
W hoſe blood is fetch'd from fathers of war-poof; 
Fathers, that, like ſo many Alexanders, 

Have in theſe parts from morn to even fought, 

And ſheath'd their ſwords for lack of argument. 
Diſhonour not your mothers; now attelt, 

| That thoſe, whom you call'd fathers, did beget you, 
1 Be copy now to men of groſſer blood, 

il And teach them how to war. And you, good yeomen, 
Whole limbs were made in England, ſhew us here 
The metal of your paſture: let us ſwear 
That you are worth your breeding, which I doubtnot: 
For there is none of you ſo mean and baſe, 

That hath not noble luſtre in your eyes; 
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1 ſee you and like greyhounds in the ſlips, 
Straining upon the ſtart. The game's afoot 
Follow your ſpirit ; and, upon this charge, 
Cry, God for Harry ! Englanal and vt, George t 


8 


Part of the 8 ſpoken by the Chorus in the play of 
Hemy the fiith, The time ſuppoſed to be the 
night before the battle of Agincouri. 


0 W wi imagination form a time, 

| When creeping mu mur, and the poring dark, 
Fills bs vide veltic] ot the univerſe. 
From camp to camp through tac tout womb ot 9 
The hum ot either army ty ſounds; 
That the fixt centiuels almoſt receive 
The ſecret whiipers of cach other's watch. 
Fire anſwers fire; and through their paly flames 
Each battle fees the other's umber'd face. 
Steed threatens iteed, in high and boa atul neighs. 
Piercing the night's dull car, and from the tents 
The armourers, accompliihing the knights, 
With buſy ham ners cloſing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. 
The country cocks do crow, the clock does toll - 
And (the third hour ct drowly morning nam d) 
Proud of their numbers and 1ecuic in ſoul, 
The confident and over-balty French 
Do chide the cripple tardy -paced night, 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, does limp 
The poor condemned Engli/h 


Like ſacrinces, by their watchful tires 
Sit patient iy, and iniy ruminate 


The morning's danger: and their danger ſad, 
Set torth in lank-lean checks and war - worn coats, 
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Preſenteth them unto the gazing moon | 

So many horrid ghoſts — Who now beholds 
The royal captain of this ruin'd band 
Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 
Let him cry, praiſe and glory on his head! 
For forth he goes and viſits all his hoſt, 
Bids them good-morrow with a modeſt ſmile 
And calls them brothers, friends, and countrymen, 
Upon his royal face there is no note, 
How dread an army hath enrounded him: 
Nor doth he give up the leaſt jot of colour 
Uato the weary and all-watched night ; 
But freſhly looks, and over-bears fatigue 
With chearful ſemblance and ſweet majeſty : 
That ev'ry wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks. 


The Speech of Heucy the tifth at the battle of Agin- 

court, where he gained that glorious victory, which 

compleated the conquelt of France, and which is ſo 

highly celebrated by all our hittorians, as he en- 
countered near ſixty thouſand Frenchmen, with ſo 
ſmall a number as 12,000 £ngli/h. The ear] of 
Weftroreland ſaying, 


O that we now had here 5 
But one ten thouſand of thoſe men in England, 


That do no work to-day ! 


King Henry, ah a noble and undaunted ſpirit, ſpoke 


as follows. | 
HA T's he, that wiſhes ſo? 


My couſin Meſimoreland? No, my fair couſin, 


If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 
To do our country loſs; and if to live, 
The ſewer mea the greater ſhare of honour, 
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God's will! 1 pray thee wiſh not one man more. 
I am not the leaſt covetous of gold; 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my coſt; 

It yerns me not if men my garments wear; 

Such outward things dwell not in my deſire : 

But if it be a ſin to covet honour, 

Jam the molt offending ſoul alive. 

No, no, my lord, wiſh not a man from England . 
1 would not loſe fo great, ſo high an honour 
As one man more, methinks, ſhould ſhare from me, 
For the beſt hopes I have. Don't wiſh one more: 
Rather proclzim it, We/tmoreland, throughout m y hoſt, 
That he who hath no ſtomach to this fight, 

Let him depart; his paſſport ſhall be made, 

Ard crowns for convoy put into his purſe : 

We would not die in that man's company, 

That fears his fellowſhip to die with us 

This day is call'd the feaſt of Cri/þian : | 
He that out-lives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will tand a tip- toe when this day is nam'd, 

And rouze him at the name of Criſpian: 

He that out- lives this day, and ſees old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feaſt his neighbours, 

And ſay, to-morrow is ſaint Criſpian: 

Then will he ſtrip his ſleeve, and ſhew his ſcars ; 

Old men forget; yet ſhall not all forget, 

But they'll remember, with advantages, 

What teats they did that day. Then ſhall our names, 
Familiar in their mouths as houſhotd words, 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Waraick and Talbot, Salisbury and Glouceſter, 

Be in their flowing cups freſhly remember'd. 

'T his ſtory ſhall the good man teach his ſon, 

And Criſpin, Cr iſpian {hall nefer go by, 
Fram this day to the cnding of the world, 
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But we in it ſnall be remembered; 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers: . 
For he, to-day that ſheds his blood with me, | 
Shall be my brother: be he ne'er ſo eile, 

This day ſhall gentle his condition. 

And gentlemen in England, now a- bed, 

Shall think themſelves accurs'd they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap, while any ſpeaks, 
Who fought with us upon faint Criſpian's day. 


. 


HAuLET's Soliloquy c on his Mother 
marrying his Uncle. | 


H that this an fleſh would melt, 

Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a dew! 
Or that the Everlaſting had not fix'd 
His cannon *gainſt ſelf-ſlaughter ! 
How weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable 
| Seem to me all the uſes of this world! 
Fie on't! oh fie! *tis an unweeded garden, | T 
That grows to ſeed ; things rank, and groſs in nature, 
Poſſeſs it merely. That it ſhould come to this! 
But two months dead ! nay, not fo much ; not two; 
So excellent a king, that was to this, 
Hyperion to a ſatyr: ſo loving to my mother, 
That he permitted not the winds of heav'n 
Viſit her face too roughly. Heav'n and earth! 
Mult I remember why, ſhe would hang on Nam, 
As if increaſe of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on; yet, within a month, 
Let me not think frailty, thy name is woman / 
A little month? or ere thoſe ſhoes were old, 
With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, + 
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Like Niobe, all tears Why, ſhe, ev'n ſhe 
(O heav'n! a beaſt that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 
Would have mourn'd longer) married with mine 
uncle, 

My fathers brother; but no more like my 1 
Than I to 1 Within a month! 
Fre yet the ſalt of molt unrighteous tears | N 
Had left the fluſhing in her gauled eyes, 0 
She married. Oh, moſt wicked ſpeed, to poſt 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets ! 

lt is not, nor it cannot come to good. 

But break, my heart, for I muit hold my tongue. 
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An El EGY written in a Country Church- 
Tard. By Mr. Gray, 
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H E curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind ſlowly o'er the lea; 
Thie plow man homewards plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 

Now fades the glimm'ring landſcape on the fight, 
And all the air a folemn ſtillneſs holds, | a 
Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds ; 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of ſuch as, wand'ring near her ſecret bow'r, 
Moleſt her antient ſolitary reign. 

Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew-trees ade, 
Where heaves the turff in many a mouid'ring heap, 
Exch in his narrow cell for ever laid, q 


The rude forefathers of the hamlet ſleep. 
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The breezy call of incenſe-breathing morn, 
The ſwallow twitt'ring from the ſtraw- built ſhade, 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing earth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy houſe-wife ply her ev'ning care: 
No chil iten run to liſp their ſire's return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiſs to ſhare, 

Oft did the harveſt to their fickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocuad did they drive their team a-field ! 


How bow'd the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtroke ! 


Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, 
Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure ; 

Nor grandeur hear, with a diſdainful ſmile, 
The ſhort and ſimple annals of the poor. 

The boait of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e er gave, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour, 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to theſe the fault, 
If mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raiſe, 
Where thro' the long-drawn ile and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe. 

Can ſtoried urn or animated buſt : 
Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath? 
Can honour's voice provoke the filent duſt, 

Or flatt'ry ſoothe the dull cold car of death? 
Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have ſway'd, 

Or wak'd to extaſy the living lyre. 

But Foowledye to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the ſpoils of time did ne'er unroll ; 
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Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 

Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, / 
The dark unfathom'd caves of occaa bear; 
full many a flow'r is born to bluſh unſeen, 
| And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſart air. 

Some village- Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt 
The little tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, 
Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's bloods 

Th' applauſe of liſt'ning ſenates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 
To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 
And read their hiſt'ry in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade : nor circumſcrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes conſin'd; 
Forbade to wade thro* laughter to a throne, 

And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind, 

The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 

Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride 
With incenſe kindled at the muſe's flame, 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble {trife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never learnt to ſtray; 

Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 
They keep the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 

Yet even theſe bones from inſult to protect 
Some frail memorial (till erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhimes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture deck'd, 
Implore the paſſing tribute of a ſigh. 

Their name, their years, ſpelt by th*unletter'd na: 3 
The place of fame and elegy ſupply : 

And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, - 
That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 
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For who to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 
This pleaſing anxious being cer reſign'd, 
Left the warm precincts of the chearſul day, 
Nor caſt one longing ling'ring look behind? 
On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 
Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires; © 
'Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Ev'n in our aſhes live their wonted fires. 
For thee, who mindful of th* unhonour'd dead 
Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate; 
If chance, by lonely contemplation ted, 
Some kindred ſpirit ſhall enquire thy fate. 
Haply, ſome hoary-headed ſwain may ſay, 
Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn 
© Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away 
To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. 
There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
© That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 


His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he ſtretch, 


© And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 
© Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, . 
* Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would roye; 
Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
© Or craz'd with care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs love. 
One morn I miſs'd him on the cuſtom'd hill, 
Along the heath and near his fav'rite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 
»The next, with dirges due and fad array, 
Slow thro' the church- way path we ſaw him born, 
© Approach and read (for thou canſt read) the lay, 
* Gray'd on the ſtone beneath yon aged thoin. 
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H E R E reſts his head upon the lap of earth, 


A youth, to For tune and to Fame unknown; 
Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 


And Melancholy mark'd him for her own... 
Large was his bounty and his ſoul ſiacere, 

Heav'n did a recompence as largely ſend: 

He gave to mis'ry all he had, a tear, 

He gain'd from heay'n ('twas all he wiſh'd) a friend. 
No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 

or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope _ 

The boſom of his Father and his God. 
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A LOVE LETTER. 


N A T ſhall 1 ſay to ſix thy wav'ring mind, a? 
Tochaſe thy doubts, and force thee to be kind? 
W hat weight of argument can turn the ſcale, 

| interceſſion from a lover fail? | 

By what ſhall I conjure thee to obey 

This tender ſummons, nor prolong the ſtay? 

If unabated i in this conltant breaſt 

That paſſion buĩns which once thy vows profeſs'd ; 
If abſence has not chill'd the languid flame, 

Its ardour and its purity the ſame; 

Indulge thoſe tranſports, and no more controut 

The dictates of thy ſond conſenting ſoul; 

By no vain ſcruple be thy purpoſe — 

And onl y love implicitly obey'd: 

Let inclination this debate decide, 

Nor be thy prudence, but thy heart thy guide : 

But real prudence never can oppoſe 

What love ſuggeſts, and gratitude avows: 
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The warm dear raptures which thy boſom move, 
'Tis virtue to indulge, tis wiſdom to improve: 

For think how few the joys allow'd by fate, 

How mix'd the cup, how fhort their longeſt date ! 
How onward ſtill the ſtream of pleaſure flows ! 
That no reftux the rapid current knows ! 

Not ev'n thy charms can bribe the ruthleſs hand 

Of rigid time, to {tay his ebbing ſand; 8 

Fair as thou art, that beauty muſt decay-s ; 

"Che night of age ſucceeds the brightelt day : 

That cheek where nature's ſweeteſt garden blows 
Her whiteſt lily, and her warmeſt roſe ; 

Thoſe eyes, thoſe meaning miniſters of love, 

Who, what thy lips can only utter, prove; 

Theſe muſt reſign their luſtre, thoſe their bloom, 
And find with-weaner charms one common doom; | 
Pals but a few mort years, this change mult be; 
Nor one leſs dreadful ſhalt thou mourn in me; 

For tho* no chance can alienate my flame, | 
While thine, to feed the lamp, ſhall-burn the ſame; 
Yet ſhall the ſtream of years abate that fire, 

And cold eſteem fucceed to warm defire ; 

Then on thy breaſt. unraptur'd ſhall I dwell; ? 

Noi feel a joy beyond what I can tell: : 
Or ſay, ſhould ſickneſs antedate that woe, 

And intercept what Time would elſe allow; 

If Pain ſhould pall my taſte to all thy charms, 

Or Death himſelf ſhould tear me from thy arms; 
How would(t thou then regret with. fruitleſs truth, 
The precious ſquander'd hours of health and youth? 
Come then, my love, nor truſt the future day, 

Live whilſt we can, be happy whilſt we may: 

For what is life unleſs its joys we prove ? 

And what is happineſs but mutual love? 
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our time is wealth no frugal hand can ſtore, 
All our poſſefiion is the preſent hour," 
And he who ſpares to uſe it, ever poor. · 

The golden now is all that we can boaſt; | 


And that (like ſnow) at once is graſp'd and Joſt. 


Haſte, wing thy paſſage, then, no more delay, 
But to theſe eyes their ſole delight convey. 
Not thus 1 Janguifh'd for thy virgin charms, 
when firſt ſurrender'd to theſe eager arms, 
When firſt admitted to that heav'n thy breaſt, 
To mine I (train'd that charming foe to reſt; 
How leaps my conſcious heart, whilſt I retrace 
The dear idea of that ſtrict embrace? 

When on thy boſom quite entranc'd 1 lay, 
And lov'd unſeated the ſhort night away? 
Whillt balf reluctant you, and half reſign'd, 
amidit fears, wiſhes, pain, and pleaſure join'd, 

| Now holding off, now growing to my breaſt, 
By turns reprov'd me, and by turns careſs'd. 
oh! how remembrance throbs in every vein} 
I pant, I ficken for that ſcene again; 

My ſenſes ach, I can no word command, 

And the pen totters in my trembling band. 
Fare wel, thou only joy on earth I know. 
And all that man can taſte of heay'n below. 
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| eee He) 
1 The Univerſal Law of Equ: I'TY, 
q LESS ED e how divine, 
How righteous 1s this rule of thine, 


Never to deal with others worſe 
Than we would have them deal with 1 


This golden leſſon hort and Plain, 
Gives not the mind nor mem'ry pain: 
And ev'ry conſcience muſt approve 
This univerſal law of love. 


"Tis written in each mortal breaſt, 
Where all our tend'reſt wiſhes reſt: 
We draw it from our inmoſt veins, 
Where love itſelf reſides and reigns. 


Is reaſon ever at a loſs? 

Call in ſelf-· love to judge the cauſe: 

Let our own fondeſt paſſion ſhew _ 

How we ſhould treat our neighbours too. 


How bleſs'd would ev'ry nation prove, 
Thus rul'd by equity and love ! 

all would be friends, without a foe, 
And form a paradiſe below. 


JIEsus, forgive us that we keep 
Thy ſacred law of love aſleep, 

And take our envy, wrath, and pride, 
Thoſe ſavage paſhons, for our guide. 
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E The Jooorans. 
JUGGLER long thro? ee, 
4 Had rais'd his. fortune and renown; 
You'd think (ſo far his art tranſcends) 
T he devil at his fingers ends. | 
Vice heard his fame, ſhe read his bill; 
Convinc'd of his inferior ſkall, | 
She ſought his booth, and from the croud: 
Defy'd the man of art aloud. 
Is this then he ſo. fam'd for flight ? 
Can this flow bungler cheat your fight. 
Dares he with me diſpute the Prize 2 2 
1 leave it to impartial eyes. 
Provok'd, the juggler cry'd, tis * 
in ſcience I ſubmit to none. 
Thus ſaid, the cups and balls he the d. 
By turns, this here, that there, convey . 
The cards obedient to his words, 
Are by a fillip turn'd to bitds: 
His little boxes change the grain, 
5 T rick aftet trick deludes the train. 
He ſhakes his bag, he ſhows all fair: 
His fingers ſpread and nothing there, 
Then bids it rain with ſhiowers of gold, 
And now his iv'ry eggs are told. 


But when from thence the hen he drawa, 0. 


Amaz'd ſpectators hum applauſe. 
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Vice now ſtept forth and took the Place, _.. 
With all the forms of his grimace, 


This magic looking glaſs, ſhe cries, 


e 


(Here hand it round) will charm your eyes: 21 


Each eager eye the ſight deſir'd, 
And ev'ry man himſelf admir' d. 
Next to a ſenator addreſſing, 


Sce this bank note, obſerve the bleſſing, 


Breathe on the bill. Heigh, paſs, tis gone, 


Upon his lips a padlock ſhone. 

A ſecond puff the magic broke, 

The padlock vaniſh'd, and he ſpoke. 
Twelve bortles rang'd upon the board, 
All full of heady liquor ſtor'd, 

By clean conveyance diſappear, ., 
And now two bloody ſwords are there. 
A purſe ſhe to the thief expos' d, 

At once his ready fingers clos'd. 


He opes his fit, the treaſure's fled, 
He ſees a halter in its ſtead. 

She bids ambition hold a wand, 

He graſps a hatchet in his hand. 

A box of charity ſhe ſhows; 
Blow here, and a church-warden blows ; 


'Tis vaniſh'd with conveyance neat, 


And on the table ſmokes a treat. 


She ſhakes the dice, the board ſhe knocks, 


And from all pockets fills her box. 

She next a meagre rake addreſt, 
This picture ſee, her ſhape, her breaſt, 
W hat youth, and what inviting eyes ! 


Hold her and have her. 


With ſurprize 


His hand expos'd a box of pills; 


And a loud laugh proclaim'd his ills. 


Fa 
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A counter in a miſer's hand, 
Grew twenty guineas at command; 
She bids his heir the ſum retain, 
And tis a counter now again. 

A guinea with her touch you ſee, 
Take every ſhape but charity: 
And not one thing you ſaw or drew, 
But chang'd from what was firſt in views 

The juggler now in grief of heart, 
With this ſubmiſſion owns her art: 
Can I ſuch matchleſs light withſtand ? is 
How practice hath improv'd your hand Ia 
But now and then I cheat the throng, 
You ev'ry day, and all day long. 


® 
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S there no hope? The ſick man ſaid, 
- The ſilent doctor ſhook his head, 
And took his leave with ſigns of ſor row, 
' Deſpairing of his fee to · mor row. 
When thus the man. with, oaſping breath, 
1 feel the chilling wound of death. 
Since I muſt bid the world adieu, 
Let me my former life review. 
I grant my bargains were well made, 
But all men over-reach in trade. 
'Tis ſelf-defence in each profeſſion. 
Surg ielf-defence is no tranſgreſſion. 7 
The little portion in my hands, 
By good ſecurity on lands, 
Is well mcreas'd. If unawares, 
My jultice to myſelf and heirs, _ 
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Hath let my debtor rot in jail 

For want of good ſufficient bail; 

If I by writ or bond or deed, 

Reduc'd a family to need, 
My will hath made the world amends, 

My hope on charity depends. | 

When I am number'd with the dead, 

And all my pious gifts are read, 

By heaven and earth! *twill then be known, 

My charities were amply ſhow'n. 

An angel came. Ah friend, he cry d, 
No more in flatt*ring hopes confide; 

Can thy good deeds, in former times, 
Outweigh the balance of thy crimes? 
What widow or what orphan prays 

To crown thy life with length of days ? 
A pions action's in thy power 
Embrace with joy the happy hour. 
Now while you draw the vital air 
Prove your intention is ſincere : 

This inſtant give an hundred pound, 
Your neighbours want, and you abound. 

But why ſuch haſte, the ſick man whines, 
Who knows as yet what heaven deſigns ? 
Perhaps I may recover (till ; 

That ſum and more are in my will. 

Fool, fays the viſion, now tis plain, 
Your We, your ſoul, your heav'n was gain: 
From ev'ry fide with all your might, 5 
You ſcrap d, and ſcrap'd beyond your right: 
And after death would fain atone, 

By giving what is not your own. 

While there is life, there's hope, he cry t, 

Then why ſuch haſte ? So groan'd, and dy'd. 
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III. To a MoTHrER. 


"NONVERSING with your ſprightly boys, 
4 Your eyes have ſpoke the mother's joys. 
With what delight Pve heard you quote 
Their ſayings in imperfect note! 

I grant, in body and in mind 
Nature appeats profuſely kind. 
Truſt not to that; act you your part, 
Imprint juſt morals on their heart; 
Ia partially their talents ſcan: 

Juſt education forms the man. 

One day. (the tale's by Martial penn'd) 

A father thus addreſs'd his friend. | 
To train my boy and call forth ſenſe, 
| You know I've ſtuck at no expence : 
I've try'd him in the ſeveral arts, 
(The lad, no doubt, bath latent parts) 
Yet trying all, he nothing knows, 
But crab-like rather back ward goes. 
Teach me what yet remains undone ; 
Tis your advice ſhall fix my ſon. 
Sir, ſays the friend, I've weigh'd the matter, 
Excuſe me, for I ſcorn to flutter : 
Make him (nor think his genius checkt) 
A herald or an architect. 
Perhaps (as commonly tis known) 
He heard th' advice, and took his own, 
The boy wants wit, he's ſent to ſchool, 
Where learning but improves the fool, 
The college next muſt give him parts, 
And cram him with the lib'ral arts. 
Whether he blunders at the bar, 
Or owes his infamy to war; 
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Or if by licence or degree 
The ſexton ſhare the doctor's fee; / 

Or from the pulpit by the hour ; 
His weekly floods of nonſenſe pour, 
We find (ih' intent of nature foil'd) 

A taylor or a batcher ſpoil - 
An owl of magiſterial air, 

Of folemn voice, and Erow auſtere, 

Aſſum'd the pride of human race, 

And bore his wiſdom in his face: 

Not to depreciate learned eyes, 

I've ſeen a pedant look as wiſe, 

Within a barn from noiſe retir'd, 

He ſcorn'd the world, himſelf admir'd: £ 

And like an ancient ſage conceal d 


The follies publick life reveal'd. 
Philoſophers of old, he read, 
Their country's youth to ſcience bred : 


Their manners form'd for ev'ry (tation, 
And deſtin'd each his occupation. 
| When Xenophon, by numbers . 
7 Retreated, and a people ſav'd, 
That laurel was not all his own; 
The plant by Socrates was ſown. 
To Ariſtotle's greater name 
The Macedonian ow'd his fame, 
Th' Athenian bird with pride replete, _ 
Their talents equal'd in conceit ; 
And copying the Socratic rule, 
Set up for ma'ter of a ſchool. 
Dogmatic jargon learn'd by heart, 
Trite ſentences, hard terms of art, 
To vulgar ears ſeem'd ſo profound, 
They fancy'd learning in the ſound. 
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With pupils ſwarm' d of ev'ry race. 
With theſe the ſwan's maternal care 
Had ſent her ſcarce-fledg'd cygnet heir: 
The hen (tho' fond and loth to part) 
Here lodg'd the darling of her heart: 
The ſpider of mechanic kind, 
Aſpir'd to ſcience more refin'd-: 
The aſs learn'd metaphors and tropes, 
But moſt on muſic fix'd his hopes. 
The pupils now advanc'd in age 
Were calld to tread life's buſy ſtage, 
And to the maſter *twas ſubmitted, ' 
That each might to his part be fitted. 
The ſwan, fays he, in arms ſhall ſhine, 
The ſoldier's glorious toil be thine, 
The cock ſhall mighty wealth attain 3 
Go, ſeek it on the ſtormy main. 
The court ſhall be the ſpider's ſphere, 
Pow? r, fortune ſhall reward him there. 
In muſi ic's art, the aſs's fame, 
Shall emulate Corelli's name. 
Each took the part that he advis'd, 
And all were equally deſpis'd. 
A farmer at his folly mov'd, 
The dull preceptor thus reprov d. 


Blockhead, fays he, by what you've done, 
One would have thought them each your ſon : 


For parents to their offspring blind, 
Conſult nor parts, nor turn of mind, 
But e v'n in infancy decree 
What this, what t'other ſon ſhall be. 
Had you with judgment weigh'd the caſe 
Their genius thus had fix'd their place. 
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The ſwan had learn'd the failor's art, 
The cock had play'd the ſoldier's part: 
The ſpider in the weaver's trade | 
With credit had a fortune made ; 

But for the fole in ev'ry claſs 

The blokhead had appear'd an aſs. 
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IV. The SpiDER and the Bk k. 


HE nymph, who walks the public ſtreets, 
And ſets her cap at all.ſhe meets, 
May catch the fool who turns to ſtare, 
But men' of ſeriſe avoid the ſnare. 
As on the margin of the flood, 
With ſilken line, my Lydia ſtood, 
I ſmil'd to ſee the pains ſhe took, 
To cover o'er the fraudful hook. 
Along the foreſt as we ftray'd, | 
You ſaw the boy his lime twig ſpread; 
Gueſs'd you the reaſon of his fear, 
Leſt, heedleſs, we approach'd too near? 
For as behind the buſh we lay, 
The linnet flutter'd on the ſpray. 
Needs there ſuch caution to delude 
The fcaly, fry, and feather d brood ? 
And think you with inferior art, 
To captivate the human heart? 

The maid who modeſtly conceals 
Her beauties, while ſhe- hides, reveals; 
Give but a glimpſe, and fancy draws 
\\ hatEer the Grecian Venus was. 
From Eve's ſirſt fig-leaf to brocade, 

Al dreſs was meant for fancy's aid, 
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Which evermore delighted dwells 
On what the baſhful nymph conceals. 
When Celia ſtruts in man's attire, 
She ſhews too much to. raiſe deſire; 
But from the hoop's bewitching round, 
Her very ſhoe has pow 'r to wound. 
The roving eye, the boſom bare, 
8 The forward laugh, the wanton air 
| May catch the fop ; for gudgeovus ſtrike 
At the bare hook, and bait, alike ; 
W hile ſalmon play regardleſs by, 
Till art, like nature, forms the fly. 
Beneath a peaſant's homely thatch, 
A ſpider long had held her watch; 
From morn ta night, with reſtleſs care, 
She ſpun her web, and wove her ſnare. 
Within the limits of her reign, 
Lay many a heedleſs captive lain, 
Or flutt'ring, ſtruggled in the toils, 
To burſt the chains, and ſhun her viles. 
A ſtraying bee, that perch'd hard by, 
Beheld ter with difdainful eye, 
And thus began. Mean thing give o'er, 
And lay thy flender threads no more; 
A thoughtleſs fly or two at moſt, 
Is all the conqueſt thou can'ſt boaſt ; 
For bees of ſenſe thy arts evade, 
We ſce ſo plain the nets are laid; 
The gaudy tulip, that diſplays 
Her ſpreading foilage to the gaze; 
That points her charms at all ſhe ſces, 
And yields to ey'ry wanton breeze, 
Attracts not me, Where bluſhing grows, 
Guarded with thoros, the modeſt roſe, | 5 
Cc 2 : 
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Enamour'd, round and round I fly, 
Or on her en boſom lie; 
Relufant ſhe my ardour meets; 
And baſhful, renders up her ſweets. 
To wiſer heads attention lend, 
And learn this leſſon from a friend. 
She, who with modeſty retires, 
Adds fewel to her lover's fires; 
While ſuch incautieus jilts as . 


By folly your own ſchemes OR 


2 xx VEnn POD RD a VR elk 
Luxury and Waxr. AVis fox. 


S late I mus'd on fortune's ebb and flow, 
Life's airy pleaſures, and ſubſtential. woe, 

The thoughtleſs mirth that laughs in pleaſuie's eye, 
The boaſt of vice, and pride of vanity, 
O'er nodding reaſon downy ſlumbers ſtole, 
And fancz's. viſions open'd on. my foul. 
Aloft on proud Ionic columns rear'd, 
A ſumptuoùs dome in ruin'd pomp appear J; 
A baſeleſs pillar here, with moſs o'et grown... x 
Preſs'd earth's green boſom with a length of ſtone; 
There, a tall portal, ſculptur'd once ſo gay. 
Records no ſtory but its own decay. 

1 eater'd Crouds, who 91 5 to be deſcry 'd, 


(GF 2 ns. ee £0 


Round either arm a tatter'd rog ſhe drew, a . 
Her ſhame conceaPd ith rags of vatious Hue; 
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A cloth her forehead bound, her. legs e 
And foul and clotted was her grizzled hair, 


6 Whence and what art thou, wretch,” ſurpriz d 
1 cry d; 8 

want is my name, well known, the vre ich replied. 
The work of luxury, this lofty dome, 
do righteous Fove ordains, is now my home. 
Time was, this roof return'd the dulcet voice 
Of muſic, blended with a critics choice. 
Dependent thence a thouſand tapers glow'd, 
The vine's rich juice from ſilver fountains flow'd ; 


An hundred dainties o'er the board were ſpread, 
And all Arabia's ſpicy fragrance ſhed. [fi 2 
The velvet couches, and the cuſhion'd TIO 
Swell'd high with down, as foft as ſummer's air; 
And female beauty, ſmiling o'er the ſcene, | 
read joy around, of every joy the queen ! 


8 Then at theſe doors by hunger and by grief 
Oppreſs'd, with ſuppliant voice 1 ſought relief, 
Relief J ſought, alas ! but ſought in van, 

With poignant taunt rebuk'd, and four diſdain, 

The batt'ning prieſt with ſupercilious face, 

Inferr'd from indigence the want of grace. 

The lawyer, in quaint terms, with look demure, 

Gave hints of ſtatutes againſt vagrant poor, 

Unmov'd and cool the garter'd ſtateſman cry'd, 

For ue fit refuge colonies ſupply'd. 

I ſigh'd in ſecret, and to heav'n my heart 

Aſcending, heav'n in pity took my part. 

Loud thunder roll'd—the fabric from its baſe 

Shook; and proud luxury vaniſh'd from the place, 

Thi altonith'd croud their patron's fall IN. des 

And ou and trembling iſſue from the door, 
C 03 
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I enter'd, prompted by a voice divine, Ag 101 
Which thrice repeated,” „Want! this pile is thine» 
For know by Fove and fate it ſtands decreed, 
Where luxury riots thou ſhalt (till ſucceed, 
Here unmoleſted from that hour I reign, 
And all the court of luxury forms my train; 

Here (hl receiv'd by me, as hither driv'i a, 

By keen neceſſity, the Feourge, of heay” Ns. 

Theſe are the wretches which around me throng 
To me the lawyer, fateſman, prieſt belopg.” 


She ceas'd ; her words ſuch ſtrong emotions bred, 
They wak'd me trembling, and the viſion fled. 
Save me from luxury, ;gracious heav'n, I pray d, 
That want 5 — . wy ſiepy 0 ne? er invade, 


8 8 


VEE 


The MEDICINE. A TALE for the Ladies, 


188 Molly, a fam'd toaſt, was fair and young, 
M Had wealth and charms—but then ſhe had a 
tongue ! 
From morn to night th'eternal larum rung, 
Which often loſt thoſe hearts her eyes had won, 


Sir John was ſmitten, and confeſs'd his flame, 
Sigh'd out the uſual time, then wed the dame: 


Poſſeſs'd he thought of every joy of life ; 


But his dear 14 prov'd a very wife. 
Exceſs of fondneſs did in time decline, 
Madam lov'd money, and the knight lov'd wine. 


From whence ſome pretty diſcords would ariſe. 


As, Youre a Jool— and, Tou are mighty wiſe! 


3 ot 
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And only then reed off becaule alone; 
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Tho- * and all the world eile dds with? 15 e 
Her voice was ſhrill; and rather loud chan ſweet | 
When ſhe began—=-for'hat and ſword tied call, 
Then after's fuint kiſs;——cty,: my dear Moi; 
Supper and friends expect me at the roſe. 

And, what Sir John, you'll get your uſual doſe ! 

Go, (tink and ſmoke, and guzzle naſty wies „ 
Sure, never virtuous. love was us'd like mige. | : 
oft as the warchful bellman march d * round,” 
At a freſh bottle gay Sir Job he found. 
By four the knight would get his bulineſs done, 


Full well he knew the dreadiul itorm to come, = 

But arm'd uh Hom deauy, a durit venture home. 
My lady 8. * her eng was fun prepar 0. > = | 

She rattled loud, and he impatient heard; 

Tis a fine hour! in a ſweet pickle made l. 

And this, Sir John, is every day the trade, 

Here I fit moping all the live-long night, 

Devout'd with ſpleen, and ſtranger o deliglt; 15 

Till morn ſends ſtagg'ring home a drullken beaſt, © rol? | 

Reloſe d to break = heart as well as reſt. 


o 


Hey hoop !' d'ye hear my ite wires rous 


fſponſe , 10a Ladocd⸗; 
What, can't you ſind bel ho the. houſe 5 1211 
Will that perpetual clack lie never ſtil! !)? 
That rival to the ſoftneſs of a mill : 


Some couch and diſtant room muſt be my choice, 
Where I may ſleep uncurs'd with wife and . 0 


Long this uncomfortable life they led. 
With h ſnarling meals, and each a ſep'rate bed. 
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To an old unde oft ſhe would complain. 
1 Old Wiſewoedſmok's the matter as it uss. 
1 Chear up; eryid he! and Wee the . 


A wontious e within my W e 
Of ſov' reigu virtue, chiefly to e e 6 5 
Domeſtic jars, and matrimonial ſtrife, '' 
The beſt elixir t appeaſe man and wife ; - 

Srrange are th' effects, the qualities divine, | 

Tis water call'd, but worth its weight in wine 

If in his ſullen airs Sir 7047 ſhould come, 
Three ſpoonfuls take, hold in your mouth—then mum: 
Smile, and look pleas'd, when he ſhall rage and ſcold 
Still in your mouth the healing cordial hold ; ' - ; 
One month this ſympathetic med'cine try'd, | 
He'll grow a lover, you a happy bride, 
But deareſt nice, keep this grand ſecret cloſe, | 
Or every prattling huſfy Il beg a doſe. ö 


2 od eos wn. oof ou „„ ot 


A water; bone 8 brought for her relief, $i | 
Not Nants could ſooner caſe the lady's grief: 
Her buſy thoughts are on the trial bent, 
And, female like, impatient for the event! 


The bonny knight reels home exceeding clear, 
Prepar'd for clamour and domeſtic war; 
Ent'ring, he cries, hey ! where's our thunder fled! 
No hurricane ! Betty's your lady dead ? 
Madam, aſide, an ample mouthful takes, 
Court'ſies, looks kind, but not a word ſhe ſpeaks : 
Wond'ring, he ſtar'd, ſcarcely his eyes beliey'd, 

But found his cars agrecably decay d, 


- 


Why, how now, Moll, what's the crotchet now ? 
She ſmiles, and anſwers, only with a bow. * 


Ms 


Then claſping her about why, let we die! bs» w 


Theſe night clothes, Moll, become thee? mightily ! * 
With that, he ſigh'd, her hand began to prels, 
And Betty calls, her tady to undreſs. 

Nay, kiſs me, Mz{[y——for I'm much inclin'd: 
Her lace ſhe cuts to take him in the mind, 


Thus the. fond pair zo bed enamour'd'went, | | 


The lad L pleas'd, and the good knight content. 


For many days theſe fond endearments paſt, 
The reconciling bottle fails at laſt ; 
'Twas us'd and gone,—Then midnight ſtorms aroſe, 
And looks and words the union diſcompoſe ; Fs 
Her coach is order'd, and poſt-haſte ſhe flies, "y 
To beg her uncle for fome'freſh ſopplies, 
Tranfported does the ſtrange eſſects relate, 

Her Knight" D converfion, and her happy fact” 


Why, DicCe, 1 8 prithee opnrakind 
The water's water. — ge thyſelf thy friend; 
Such beamy would the coldeſt huſbaad warm, 

But your provoking tongue undoes the charm: 
Be ſilent and complying. You'll ſoon 1 


Sir 2 without a eric vill be k Kind. * 
4 , 172 
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CHOICE of HERCULES. 


' Tranflated from the Greet. | © 


OW had the ſon of 7ove mature, attain'd 
The joyful prime, when youth elate and gay, 
Steps into lite, and follows unreſtrain d | 
Where paſſion leads, or prudence poiots the Way: : 
In the pure mind, at thoſe ambiguous years, 
Or vice, rank weed, firſt ſtrikes her pois'nous root, 
Or haply virtue's op'ning bud appears 
By juſt degrees, fair bloom of faireſt fruit; 
For, if on youth's|witainted thought impreſt, 
The e parpofo Rill _ warm the —_ breaſt 


As on a day, Ao" 3 I on 7 age HOY 
For higheſt deeds now ripe, Alcides Ee 
Retirement; nurſe of contemplation ſage; 
Step following ſtep, and thought ſucceeding 
thought: | | 
Muling, with ſteady pace the youth purſu'd 
His walk; and, loſt in meditation, ſtray'd 
Far in a lovely vale, with ſolitude 
Converfiog ; while intent his mind ſurvey'd 
The doubious path of life before him lay 


Here virtue's rough aſcent, there pleaſure's flower 


Way. 
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Much did the view divide his wavering mini: 
| Now glow'd his breaſt with generous thirſt of. ; 
Is fame; 
Now love of caſe to ſoſter thoughts inclin'd 
His yielding ſoul, and gueach'd the riſing flame. 
When, lo! far off two female forms he ſpies : 
Direct to him their ſteps they ſeem to bear: 
Both large and tall, exceeding human ſize; 
Both, far exceeding human beau ty, mn | 
Gracctul, yet each with different grace they move: 
This, ſtriking ſacred awe ;. that, ſofter, winning loye. 


— 
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The firſt, in native dignity ſurpaſs d; | 
Arlets and anadorn'd ſhe pleas'd "ke more. 
Health o'er her looks a genuine luſtre caſt ; 
A veſt more white than new-fall'n ſnow he wore. 
Auguſt ſhe trod yet modeſt was her air; 
_ Serene her eye, yet darting heav'nly ___ 
Sul ſhe drew near; and nearer, (till more fair, 
More mild pen d: - yet ſuch as might inſpire 
Pleaſure corrected with an awful fear; ; 
Majeſtically ſweet, and amiably ſevere. 


The other dame ſeem'd &'en of fairer hue : 
But bold her mien, unguarded roy'd her eye: 
And her flaſh'd checks confeſs'd at nearer view 
The borrow'd bluſhes of an artful dye. 
All ſoft and delicate, with airy ſwim 
Lightly ſhe danc'd along; her robe betray d 
Through the clear texture every tender limb, 
 Height'ning the charms ii only ſeem'd to ſhade : 
And as it low'd adown , {o looſe and thin, 
Het ſtature ſhew'd more tall, more ſnowy White her 
ſoin. 
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Oft with a ſmile ſhe view'd herſelf aſcance; 
Ev'n on her ſhade a conſcious look ſhe threw ; 
Then all around her caſt a careleſs glance, 
To mark what gazing eyes her beauty drew; 
As they came near, before that other maid 
Approaching decent, eagerly ſhe preis'd 
With haſty ſtep; nor of repulſe afraid, | 
With freedom bland the wond'nng youth ad- 
dreſs'd. 580 | 
With winning fondneſs on his neck ſhe hung; 
Sweet as the honey - dew flow'd her enchanting tongue. 


Dear Hercules. whence this unkind delay ? 8 15 
Dear youth, what doubts can thus diſtract thy 


mind ? 
*< Securely follow, where 1 lead the way; 

And range through wilds of pleaſure unconfin'd 
With me retire, from noiſe, and pain, and care, 

*© Embath'd in bliſs, and wrapt in endleſs eaſe. 
2 Rough is the road to fame, thro bl o0d and war; 
smooth is my way, and all my paths are peace. 
© With me retire, from toils and perils free; 
Leave honour to the wretch ! pleaſures were made 

for thee, 


Then will I grant thee al! thy ſoul's deſire; 

* All that may charm thine car, 2. pleaſe thy 
—_— 

© All that thy thought can frame, or with require, 
To ſteep thy ravifh'd ſenſes in delight. 

© The ſumptuous feaſt, enhanc'd with muſic's ſound, 
© Fitteft to tune the melting ſoul to love; 

© Rich odours, breathing choiceſt ſweets around; 
The iragrant bow ir, cool fountain, thady grove; 
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: Freſh flow'rs to ſtrew thy couch, and crown thy 
head; 
: Joy ſhall cs thy ſteps, and eaſe ſhall ſmoothe 
thy bed. 


. Theſe will I freely, conſtantly ſupply; 
Pleaſures, nor carn'd with toil, nor mix'd with 
wwe; | 

: Far from thy reſt repining want ſhall fly, 
© Nor labour bathe in ſweat thy careful brow, 

* Mature the copious harveſt ſhall be thine, 
© Let the laborious hind ſubdue the ſoil. 

Leave the raſh ſoldier ſpoils of war to win; 
© Won by the ſoldier, thou ſhalt ſhare the ſpoil, 

: Theſe ſofter cares my bleſs'd allies employ, 

New pleaſures to invent, to wiſh, and to enjoy.“ 


Her winning voice the youth attentive caught. 
He gaz'd impatient on the ſmiling maid ; | 
Still gaz'd and liſten'd, then by her name beſought, 
My name, fair youth, is Happineſs, ſhe ſaid, 
' Well can my friends this envy'd truth maintain: 
c © They ſhare my bliſs, they beſt can ſpeak my 
 .._ - Prailes 
: „Though Slander call me Sloth—Detragtion vain! 
* Heed not what Slander, vain Detracter, ſays ; 
g Slander, ſtill prompt true merit to defame, 
To blot the brighteſt worth, and blaſt the faireſt 
name, 


By this, NOTE the fair majeſtic maid, 
(She all the while, with the ſame modeſt Pace, 
Compos'd, advanc'd) * Know, Hercules, ſhe (aid, 
© With manly tone, thy birth of keav ly race; 
* Thy tender age that lov'd inſtruction's voice, 
* Promis'd thee generous, patient, brave and wiſe, 
| Dad 
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* When manhood ſhould confirm thy glorious choice, 
Now expectation waits to ſee thee riſe, 
© Riſe, youth ! exalt thyſelf, and me: approve 
* ThF high deſcent from heav'n, and dare be worthy 


On {OM 


But what truth prompts, my tongue ſhall not diſguiſe. i 
© The ſteep afcent muſt be with toils ſubdu'd; 
* Watchiogs and cares muſt win the lofty prize 
© Propos'd by heav'n; true bliſs, and real good, 
* Honour rewards the brave and bold alone, 
« She ſpurns the timorous, indolent, and baſe, 
* Danger and Toil ſtand ſtern before her throne, 
And guard (fo Jove commands) Ws ſacred 
place. 
Who ſecks her, muſt the mighty coſt ſuſtain, 
And pay the price of fame; labour, and care, and 
pain. 


Wou' dſt thou engage the gods peculiar care, ; 
© © Hercules, th' immortal pow'rs adore 
© With a pure heart, with ſacrifice and pray'r, 
« Attend their altars, and their aid implore. 
© Or wouldſt thou gain thy country's loud applaulc, 
© Lov'd as her father, as her god ador'd; 
ge thou the bold aſſerter of her cauſe, 
Her voice in council; in the {ight, her ſword. 
© In peace, in war, ie thy country's good, 
© For her bare thy bold breaſt, and pour thy gener - 
ous blood. 


»Wou'dſt hou to quell: the -proud, and lift ch op. 
preſt, 
In arts of war, chief ireogth excel, 
EFitſt conquer thou thyſelf. To eaſe, to reſt, 
* To each ſoft thought of pleaſure, bid farewe!, 


- 


d 
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The night alternate, due to ſweet repoſe, 
In watches waſte, in painful march the day. 
© Congeal'd, amidſt the rigorous winter's ſnows, 
« Scorch'd by the ſummer's thirſÞ inflawiog ray, 
4 Thy harden'd limbs ſhall boaſt ſuperior might, 
vigaur ſhall brace thine arm reliſtleſs to the bght.“ 


A Hearſt thou what monſters then thou maſt « en 
gage, 
* What danger, gentle youth, the bids thee 
prove ? 
«* (Abrupt ſays Sloth). III fre thy render a age 
Tumult and wars, fit age for joy and love. 
Turn, gentle youth, to me, to love and joy! 
To theſe I lead, No monſters here ſhall flay 
* Thine eaſy courſe; no cares thy peace annoy ; 
I lead to bliſs, a nearer, ſmoother way. 
* Short is my way, fair, eaſy, ſmooth, and plain. 


: Tura, gentle youth, with me eternal pleaſures reign.“ 


- What pleaſures, vain miſtaken wretch, are thine ! 
* Virtue with ſcorn reply'd, who ſleep'ſt in eaſe 
. Inſenſate; whoſe ſoft limbs the toil decline 
That ſeafons bliſs, and makes enjoymeats pleaſe; 
: Draining the copious bowl ere thirſt require, 
FTaſting ere hunger to the feaſt invite, 
Where taſteleſs joys anticipate deſire; 
* Whom luxury ſupplies with appetite ; 
Yet nature lothes, and you employ in vain 
a Variety and art to conquer her diſdain. 


A 


The ſparkling nectar cool'd with ſummer · ſno ws, 
The dainty board with choiceſt viands ſpread, 
To thee are taſteleſs all! ſincere repoſe 

Flies from thy flow'ry couch, and downy bed. 
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For thou art only tir'd with indolence; 
Nor is thy fleep with toil and labour bought; 
* Th' imperfe@ ſleep, that lulls thy languid ſenſe 
In dull oblivious interval of thought, 
© That kindly ſteals th' unactive hours away, 
From the long ling'ring ſpace that lengthens ont 
the day.. 


From bounteous nature's unexhauſted ſtores 
Flos the pure fountain of ſincere delights : 
* Averſe to her you waſte the joyleſs hours, 
* Sleep drowns thy days, and riot rules thy nights. 
Immortal though thou art, indignant Zove 
Hurd thee from heav'n, th' immortals bleſs 
ful place, | 
For ever baniſh'd from the realms above, 
Joo duell on earth with man's degen'rate race; 
* Fitter abode! on earth alike diſprac'd ; 
Re jected by the wiſe, and by the fool embrac'd. 


© Fond wretch, that vainly weeneſt all delight, 
© To gratiſy the ſenſe reſerv'd for thee! 
Let the moſt pleaſing object to the ſight, 
© Thine own fair action never didſt thou fee. 
© Tho? lull'd with ſofteſt ſounds thou lieſt along, 
* Soft muſic, warbling voices, melting lays, 
© Ne'er didſt thou hear more ſweet than ſweeteſt 
ſong, 
Charming the ſou}, thou ne'er didft hear thy 
praife ! 
No to thy revels let the fool . 5 
To ſuch go ſmoothe thy ſpeech, and er temp- 
ting ſnare. 


© Vaſt happineſs enjoy thy gay allies ! 
© A youth of follies, an old age of cares: 
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s : Youngs yet enervate ; old, yet never wiſe; 
vice waſtes their vigour, and their mind im- 
pairs. 

6 Vain, idle, delicate in thoughtleſs caſe, 
* Referving wocs for age, their prime they 
| ſpend 

a All wretched, hopeleſs i in the evil days, 

With ſorrow to the verge of life they tend. 
© Griev'd with the preſent, of the paſt aſham'd ; 


: They live, and are deſpis'd ; they dic, nor more are g 


nam' d. 


: But with the gods, and zodlike men, I dwell; 
Me, his ſupreme delight, th' almighty fire 

: Regards, well pleas'd. Whatever works excel, 
* All, or divine, or human, I inſpire. 

* Counſel with ſtrength, and induſtry with art, 
* In union meet conjoin'd, with me refide« 

My dictates arm, inſtruct, and mend the heart, 
0 The ſureſt policy, the wiſeſt guide. hs 
Wich me true friendſhip dwells ; ſhe deigas to 

| bind 
Thoſe generous ſouls alone, whom I before have 
joĩn'd. 


Nor need my friends the various coſtly feaſt 

Hunger to them th* effects of art fupplies. 

Labour prepares their weary limbs to reſt; 

* Sweet is their ſleep; light chearful, ſtrong, 

they riſe. 

: Through health, through joy, through pleaſure 

and renown, 

bey tread my paths; and by a ſoſt deſcent, 
At length to age, all gently ſinking down, 

0 * Look back with tranſport on a lite well ſpent. 
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In which no hour flew unimprov'd away, 
la which ſome generous deed diſtinguiſh'd ev'ry day, 
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And when, the deſtin'd term at len gth compleat, 
Their aſhes reſt in peace, eternal fame 
Sounds wide their praiſe; triumphant over fate, 
* In ſacted ſong for ever lives their name. 
This, Hercules, is happineſs } obey 
| - My voice, and live. Let thy<eleſtial birth 
Lift and enlarge thy thoughts, Behold the way 
That leads to fame, and raites thee from earth 
Immortal! Lo, I guide thy ſteps. Ariſe, 
* Purſue the glorious path, and claim thy native ſkics, 
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Her words breathe fire celeſtial, and impart 
New vigour to his foul, that ſudden caught 
The generous flame; with great intent his heart 
Swells full, and labours with exalted thought. 

N The miſt of error from his eyes diſpell'd, 
Through all her fraudful arts in cleareſt light 
Sloth in her native form he now beheld; 
Unveil'd ſhe ſtood, confeſs'd before his ſight, 
Falſe firen !— all her vaunted charms that ſhone 
So freſh erewhile, and fair, now wither'd, pate, and 
gone. | 


1 


rr 
5 
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No more the roſy bloom in ſweet difguiſe, 

Masks her diſſembled looks; each borrow'd grace 
Leaves her wan cheek ; pale ſickneſs clouds her 

eyes, 

Livid and ſunk, and paſſions dim her face. 
As when fair Tris has a while difplay'd 

Her wat'ry arch, with gaudy painture gay; 
While yet we gaze, the glorious colours fade, 
And from our wonder gently ſteal away : 
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Where ſhone the beauteous phantom erſt ſo bright, 
Now lowrs the low-hung cloud, all ploomy to the ſight. 


But virtue more engaging all the while 
Diſclos'd new charms ; more lovely, more ſerene, 


Beaming ſweet znfluchce: A milder ſmile. 

|  Soften'd the terrors of her lotty mien, 

Lead, goddeſs, I am thine ! (tranſported cry'd 
© 4lcides,) O propitious pow'r, thy way 
Teach me! poſſeſs my foul; be thou my guide, 


yy 4 

th From thee, O never, never let me (tray. 
| | While ardent thus the youth his vows addreſs'd, 

T% With all the goddets fil'd, already glow'd his breaſt. 


The heav 'nly maid, with ltrength divine endu'd 
His daring 1oul; there all her pow'rs combin'd. 
Firm conitancy, undaunted tortitude, 
Enduring patience, arm'd his mighty mind. 
Vnmov'd in toils, in dangers undiſmay d,; 
8 By many a hardy deed and bold emprize, - 
From fierceſt monſters, through her pow'rful aid, 
He freed the earth; through her, he gain'd the 
_ - skies, | 
Twas virtue plac'd him in the bleſs'd abode, 
, Crown'd with eternal youth, among the gods a god. 
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SOME THOUGHTS 


| CONCERNING 
READING and STUDY 
FOR A 
G E N T IL E M/ A N. 


EADING is for the improvement of the un- 
derftanding. | 

The improvement of the underftanding, is * two 
ends: firſt, for our own increafe of knowledge; ſe- 
condly, to enable us to deliver and make out that 
knowledge to others. 

The latter of theſe, if it be not the chief end of 
ſtudy in a gentleman z yet it is at leaſt equal to the o- 
ther, ſince the greateſt part of his buſineſs and uſeful- 
neſs in the world, is by the influence of what he ſays, 
or writes to others, e 
The extent of our knowledge, cannot exceed the 

extent of our ideas. Therefore he, who would be 
univerſally knowing, muſt acquaint himſelf with the 
objects of all ſciences. But this is not neceſſary to a 

gentleman, whoſe proper calling is the ſervice of his 
country; and ſo is molt properly concerned in morat 
and political knowledge: and thus the ſtudies which 
more immediately belong to his calling, ate thoſe 
which treat of virtues and vices, of civil ſociety, and 
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the arts of met and will take in ae . 
and biſtory. * * 

It is enough for a eee to oh furniſhed 4 
the ideas belonging to his calling, which he will ind 
in the books that treat of the matters above menti- 
oned. 

Bnt the next ſtep towards the improvement of kd 
underſtanding, muſt be, to obſerve the connexion of 
thoſe ideas in the propoſitions, which thoſe books 
hold forth, and pretend to. each as truths; which till 
a man can judge, whether they be truths or no, his 
underſtanding is but little improved; and he doth 
but think and talk after the books that he hath read, 
without having any knowledge thereby. And thus, 
men of much reading, a arc ; greatly TOY buy my 
be little knowing. e 

The third and laſt Fo cherefords 4 m litproviop the 
underſtanding, is to find out upon what foundation a- 
ny propoſition, advanced, bottoms; and to obſerve 
the connection of the intermediate ideas by which it 
is joined to that foundation, upon which it is erected, 
or that principle from which it is derived. This, in 
ſhort, is right reaſoning; and by this way alone, true 
knowledge is to be got by reading, and ſtudying. 
When a man, by uſe, hath got this faculty of ob- 
ſerving and judging of the reaſoning and coherence of 
what he reads, and how it proves what it pretends to 
teach he is then, and not till then, in the right wy 
of improving his 8 and enlarging 


knowledge by reading. 
ut that, as I have ſaid, being not al that a 8 8 


man ' ſhould aim at in reading, he ſhouid farther take 
Care, to improve himſelf in the art alſo of ſpeakiag; 
that ſo he may be able to make the belt uſc of what 75 
he knows, © | 
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The art of ſpeaking well, conſiſts chiefly i in two 
thisgs, viz. perſpicuity, and right reafoning, 


Perſpicuity, conſiſts in the uſing of proper terms 
for the ideas or thoughts, which he would have paſs 


from his own mind into that of another man's. It is 


this, that gives them an eaſy entrance; and it is with 
delight, that men hearken to thoſe whom they eaſily 
underſtand : whereas, what is obſcurely ſaid, dying as 


it is Tpoken, is uſually nat ooly loſt, but creates a pre- 


Judice in the bearer, as if he that ſpoke knew not 


what he ſaid, or was afraid to have it underitood, 


The way to obtain this, is to read ſuch books as are 
allowed to be writ with the greateſt clearneſs and pro» 
priety, in the language that a man uſes. An author 
excellent in this faculty, as weil as ſeveral others, is 
Dr. Tillotſon, late archbiſhop of Canterbury, in all 
that is publiſhed of his. 1 have choſe rather to pro- 
pole his pattern, for the attainment of the art of ſpea- 
king clearly, than thoſe who give rules about it; ſince 
we are more apt to learn by example, than by directi- 


on. But if any one hath a mind to conſult the maſters - 


in the art of ſpeaking and writing, he may find in 7205 
de oratore; and another treatiſe of his called, Ora- 
tor; and in Quintillian's inſtitutions ; and Bozleau's 
traite du ſublime (a); inſtructions concerning this, 
ani the other parts of ſpeaking well. 

Beſides perſpicuity, there muſt be alſo right reaſon- 
ing; without which perſpicuity ſerves but to expoſe 
the ſpeaker: and for the attaining of this, I ſhould 
propoſe the conſtant reading of Chillingworth, who by 
his example will teach both perſpicuity, and the way 
of right reafoniog, better than any book that I know ; 
and therefore will deſerve to be read upon that ac- 
count over and over again 3 not to 15 any thing of 
his arguments. 


(a) That treatiſe is a tranſlation from Longinus. 
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Beſides theſe books in English, Tally, Terence, Vir. 
gil, Lioy and Caeſar's Commentaries, may be read to 
form one's mind to a _— of a right way of ſpeaking, 

and writing. 

The books I have . mentioned, * 4 
in order ogly to writing, and ſpeaking well; not but 
that they will deſerve to be read upon other accounts. 

The ſtudy of morality, 1 have above mentioned as 
that, that becomes a gentleman ; not barely as a man, 
but i order to his buſineſs as a geatleman. Of this 
there are books enough writ both by ancient and mo- 
dein philoſophers : but the morality of the goſpel 
doth ſo exceed them all, that to give a man a full 
knowledge of true morality, I ſhoald ſend him to no 
other book, but the new Tæament. Bat if he hath 
a mind to ſee how far the heathen world carried that 
ſcience, and whereon they bottomed their ethics, he 

Will be delightfully and profitably entertained in Toy 
bs treatiſes De officiis, 

* [zeland's deiſtical writers; Butler” 8 2 
Sherlock's ſermons ; Dr. Samuel Chandler's vindica- 
tions of the Chriſtian religion; Dr, Samuel Chandler's 

vindications of the Old Teſtament; Abernethy on the 
attributes; Harvey's meditations, 2 vol. * 8 
Theron and Ajpalt fo, 3 vol. , 
Politics, contains two parts, very different the one 
from the other. The one, containing the original of 
ſocieties, and the riſe and extent of political power; 
the other, the art of governing men in ſocietx. 

The firſt of theſe hath been ſo bandied amongſt us, 
for theſe {ſixty years backward, that one can hardly 
miſs books of this kind. Thoſe which 1 think are | 

| moſt talked of in Englirh, arc the firſt, book of Mr. 
Hooker's eccleſiaſtical polity, and Mr, Alger nen Sydney's | [ 
diſcourſes concerning goverament, The latter of theſe ; | 

'I 
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I never read. Let me here add, two treatiſes of go. 
vernment, printed in 1690 (h) and a treatiſe of civil po- 
lity, printed this year (c) To theſe one may add, Pup. 
Fendorf” De 8fficio hominis et civis ; and, De jure na- 
turali et gentium : which laſt is the beſt book of that 


kind, 
* Crouſe's art of cinking; Z Watts mens N Dun. 


can's logic. 

As to the other part of politics which concerns the 
art of povernment; that, I think, is beſt to be learned 
by experience and hiſtory, eſpecially. that of a man's 
own country. And therefore, I think an Euglisb 
gentleman ſhould be well verſed in the hiſtory of 
England, taking his riſe as far back-as there are any 
records of it; joining with it the laws that were made 
in the ſeveral ages, as he goes along in his hiſtory ; 
that he may obſerve from thence the ſeveral turns of 
ftate, and how they have been produced. In Mr. 
Tyrrel's hiſtory of Eugland, he will find all along thoſe 
ſeveral authors, which have treated of our affairs, and 
which he may have 1ecourſe to, concerning any point 

which either his curioſity or judgment ſhall lead him 
to enquire into. 

With the hiſtory, he may alſo do well to read the 
ancient lawyers ; ſuch as Bra@on, Fleta, Henningham, 
Mirrour of juſtice, my Lord Cook's ſecond inſtitutes, 
and the Modus tenendi parliamentum ; and others of 
that kind, which he may find quoted in the late con- 
troverlies, between Mr. Petit, Mr. Tyrrel, Mr. A.- 
abo. &c. with Dr. Prady; as allo, I ſuppoſe, in Sed- 
Jer's treatiſe of rights of the kingdom, and cuſtoms of 


(5) Theſe two treatiſes are written by Mr. Locke himſelf. 
(c) Civil polity, A treatiſe concerning the nature of govern- 
ment, &c. London x 703, in 8vo. written by Peter Paxton, M. PD. 


a 
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our anceſtors, whereof the firſt edition is the belt ; 
wherein he will find the ancient conſtitution of the 
government of England. 

There are two volumes of (tate tracts, printed ſince 
the revolution, in which there are many things relat- 
mg to the government of England (d.) 

* NMenteſpuieu s ſpirit of laws, 2 vols. 

As for general hiſtory, Sit Walter Rawl:igh, and 
Dr. Hawel, are books to be had. He, who hath a 
mind to launch farther into that ocean, may conſult 
gears Methodus legendi hiſtar iat, of the laſt edition; 
which will direct him to the authors he is to read, and 
the method wherein he is to read them. 


To the readiag of hiſtory; chronology, and geo- 


graphy, are abloturely neceſſary. 

In geography, we have two general ones ia Egliib, 
Hehn and Moll : which is tie beſt of them, I know 
not; having not been much conFerfant in either of 
them, But the laſt, Iſhould think to be of moſt uſe ; 
becauſe of the new diſcoveries that are made every 
day, tending to the perfection of that ſeicnce, Tho', I 
believe, ĩhat the countries which Hen hu mentions, arc 
better treated of by him, bating what ew diſcoveties 
ſince his time have been added. 

Theſe two books contain geography in general: but 


whether an Enalish gentleman would thiak it worth _ 


(d) We have now two collections of ſtate tracts; one, in two 


volumes in folio, printed in 1689 and 1692, contains ſeyera] 


treatiſes relating to the government, from the year 1660 to 


1689: and the other, in threc volumes in folio, printed in 1705, 
1706, and 1707, is a collection of tracts, publiſhed on occaſion 
of the late revolution in 1688, and during the reign ot K Wil. 
liam III. Theſe colleQions might have been made more complete 
and more convenient; eſpecially the fiſt, which is extremely de- 
ſeclive and uncorrect. 
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his time to beſtow much pains upon that; tho' with. 

- out it he cannot well underſtand a gazette; it is cer. 

tain he cannot well be without Cambgen's Britannia, 

which is much enlarged in the laſt EAglish edition, A 
good collection of maps is alſo neceſſary, 

To geography, books of travels may be added. la 
that kind, the collections made by our country. men 
Haktuyt, and Purchas, are very good. There is alſo 
a very good collection made by Thevenot in folio, in 
French; and by Ramuzin, in Italian; whether trarſ- 
lated into Englisb or no, I know not. There are alſo 
ſeveral good books of travels of English-men publiſh» 

55 ed, as Sandys, Noe, Brown, Gage, and Dampier. 

There are alſo ſeveral voyages in French, which are 
very good, as Pyrard (e) Bergeron (/) Sagard (g 
Bernier ( Kc. whether all of them are tranſlated in- 
to E nglich, know not. 
here is at prefent a very 3 collection of voy- 
ages and travels, never before in Erglish, and ſuch as 

are out of print; now printing by Mr. Churchill (i). 
There are beſides theſe, a vaſt number of other 
travels; a fort of books that have a very good mix- 
ture of delight and uſefulnels. To ſet them down all 


(e) Veyage de Francis Pyrard de Laval. contenant ſa navigatin! 
aux Indas Ones, Maldives, Molugues, Breſil. Poris 1619, bo. 
34 edit. 

(f) Relation des voyages en Tartarie, &c. le tout recucilli pat , 
Pierre Bergeron. Paris 1634, 8vo. 

(gs) Legrand woyagedes Hurons, ſitues en 1 * Amerigue, &c. par F. 
Gab. Sagard Theodat. Paris 1632. 8vo. | 

(h) Memoirs de T Empire du Grand Megol, &c. par Front 
Bernier. Paris 1690, & 1671, 3 vol. in 12. . 

(i ) 1 hat collection of voyages and travels was publiſhed 721 
8 in 4 vol. in folio, 
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would take up too much time and room. Thoſe I 
have mentioned are enough to begin with, | 

As to chronology, I think Helvicus the beſt for com- 
mon uſe ; which is'not a book to be read, but to lye 
by, and bi conſulted upon occaſion, He, that hath 
a mind to Jook farther into chronology, may get Tal- 
lznt's tables, and Strauchins*s Breviarium Temporum: 
and may to thoſe add Scaliger De Emendatione Tem- 
forum, and Petavius ; if he hath a mind to engage 


| deeper in that ſtudy. 


Thoſe who are accounted to have writ beſt parti. 
cular parts of our Engli/h hiſtory, are Bacon, of Hen- 
ry VII; and Herbert, of Henry Vil. Daniel alſo is 
commended; and Burnet's hiſtory of the reformation. 

Mariana's hiſtory of Spain, and Thuanus his hif-' 
tory of his own time, and Philip de Comines; are of 
great and deſerved reputation. 

There are alfo ſeveral F rench.and Enolify memoirs 
and collections, fach as La Rocheſaucault, Melvil, 
Rusrhworth, &c. which give a great light to thoſe, 
who have a mind to look into what hath paſt in E urope 
this laſt age. 


* Univerſal hiſtory, antient and modern; Robert- 


| fon's hiſtory of Scotland; Rapin's hiſtory of England: 


Chandler's hiſtory of the inquiſitions ; Rollin's antient 
hiſtory ; Rollin': Roman hiſtory ; Hanway's travels; 
Norden's travels; Account of the European ſertle- 
ments in America; Prideaux's connections, 4 vols. 
N-wton's chronology; 

To fit a gentleman for the conduct of himſelf, whe- 
ther as a private man, or as intereſted in the govern- 
ment of his country, nothing can be more neceſſary 
than the knowledge of men: which, though it be 10 
be had chiefly from experience, and next to that, 
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from a judicious reading of hiſtory ; yet there are. 
books that of purpoſe treat of human nature, which 
help to give an inſight into it. Such are thoſe treat- 


ing of the paſſions, and how they are removed; where- 


of Ariſtotle in his ſecond book of rhetoric hath admi- 
rably diſcourſed, and that in a little compaſs. I think 
this rhetoric is tranſlated into Englirh : If not, it may 
be had in Greet and Latin together. | 

* Hutchefor's ſyſtem; Hutcheſon on yon, paſſions, 
and his inquiry into virtue. | 

* A s experimental pbiloſophy: Maclas: 

in's account of the Newtonian philoſophy ; nature 
delineated, 8 vols. 

La Brnyere's characters are alſo an e piece 
of painting: I think it is alſo tranſlated out of French 
into Enplich. — 

Satyrical writings alſo, tuch as Juvenal, and Per- 
Aut, and above all Horace ; tho' they paint the de- 
formities of men, yet thereby they teach us to know 
them, _ | 

* Spectator, Tatler a Guardian, and all Mr. Addi. 
en s works. 

There. is another uſe of reading, which is for di- 
verſion and delight. Such are poetical writings, eſ- 
pecially dramatic, if they be free from profaneneſs, ob- 
{cenity, and what corrupts good manners : for fuch. 
pitch ſhould not be handled. 4 

Of all books of fiction, I know none that equals 
Cervantes hiſtory of Don Quixote in uſefulneſs, plea- 
ſantry, and a conſtant decorum. And indeed no writ- 
ings can be pleaſant which have not nature at the 
bottom, and are not drawn after her copy. 

There is another ſort of books, which I had almoſt. 
forgot, with which a gentleman's ſtudy ought to be 
well furniſhed, viz, dictionaries of all kinds. For the 
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Latin tongue, Littleton, Cooper, Calepin, and Robert 
Stephen's Theſaurus linguæ Latinæ, and Yoſſi Etymo- 
hgicum lingue Latinæ. Skinner's Lexicon Eiymolo- 
gicum is an excellent one of that kind, for the Eng- 
lich tongue. Cowel's interpreter, is uſeful for the 
law terms. Spel man's Gloſſary, is a very uſeful and 
learned book. And Se/don's titles of honour, a gentle- 
man ſhould not be without. Baudrand hath a very 
good geographical dictionary. And there are ſeveral hiſ- 
torical ones, which are of uſe; as Liayd's, Hoffman's, 
Morerit. And Bayle's incomparable dictionary is 
ſomething of the ſame kind, He that hath occaſion 
to look into books written in Latin ſince the decay of 
the Roman empire, and the purity of the Latin 
tongue, cannot be well without Du ange s Gloſſart- 
um Mediæ & infime Latinitatis. 

*  A:nſworth's dictionary and ſupplement ; Jacob's 
lau dictionary; ; Johnſon's dictionary. 

Among the books above ſet down, I mentioned 
Voſius Etymologicum linguæ Latine : all his works 


are lately printed in Holland in fix tomes. They are 
very fit books for a gentleman's library, as contain- 


ing very learned diſcourſes concerning all the ſci- 
ences. | 


N. B. All the Books marked with an Aſteriſin : are 
publiſhed fince Mr Locke's time, and hong fit to be : 
1 by the 2 
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